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PEEFACE. 



The selections in the First and Second Headers in this 
Series, are taken both from British and American authors. 
Those contained in this, Third Beader, are exclusively 
American productions. It was the design of the compiler 
to give as great a variety of specimens, both of style and 
language, from some of the best writers of our own coun- 
try, as the limits of the work would allow. He has more- 
over endeavored to make such selections and abstracts as 
contain valuable instruction, both as to matters of fact, 
correct sentiment, and commonly received opinions. 

Nothing more effectually secures interest in any class of 
readers than the perusal of such articles as abound with rich 
thought clearly and forcibly expressed. The mere verbiage 
of a sentence may ffovv smoothly and ^ fall in harmonious 
accents on the ear, but aside from that living imagery of 
Ideas which feasts the intellect, such productions afford 
the reader little pleasure and less profit. 

Beading lessons for the use of schools should be selected 
with special reference to style, sentiment, and instruction. 
The style should be chaste, elevated, and attractive ; the 
sentiment correct and the instruction substantially bene- 
ficial. The scholar requires no more time to read a well 
written article, abounding with si^^h ideas as are mvolved 
in the topic, than an equal amount of language compara- 
tively barren. 

* 



IT PBEFACB« 

We are all imitative beings, and our habits of thought, 
mddes of expression, moral sentiments, and Intellectual 
characj^er, are no less influenced by the books we read, 
than our social habits and common deportment are by the , 
company we keep. Both exert a powerful influence over 
the young. The one on the embellishments of the mind; 
the other, on the urbanity of manners. 

The rules and observations designed to promote correct 
reading are the same as found in Reader No. 2. In addi- 
tion to these however, are a few very concise Rules, for 
the benefit of young writers in their first efiorts in compo« 
tition. These should be committed to memory and ren* 
dered entirely familiar. 

In the lattQT part of this Reader are a few selections 
suitable for declamation, or rhetorical reading. * • Speaking 
isan important exercise, and is becoming somewhat com- 
mon in the primary schools generally. 

At the close of the Reader are original bules, by 
which the true place of accent may be determined in most 
words in the language. Eleven of these Rules designate 
the accented syllable in entire classes of words, without 
even a single exceptioi^^ ' ■*, 
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RULES AND OBSERVATIONS ON READING. 



To become a good reader is a valuable attainment. T 
ensure success, the first step is decision on the part of th 
scholar. The second is efibrt, and the third perseveranci 
The purpose of mind must be as firmly fixed to break u 
and abandon had habits, as to establish and confirm goo 
ones. Therefore, 

1. Avoid a dull and drawling manner. 

2. Avoid too rapid an utterance of words. 

3. Avoid a thick and cluttered pronunciation. * 

4. Avoid clipping words by imperfect utterance. 

6. Avoid a mechanical variety — sliding the voice u 
and down in a kind of sing-song tone. ^, 

6. Avoid beginning a sentence on a high and. strliine 
key, and gradually sinking the tone till it tapers ofiT i 
apparent faintness. 

7. Avoid careless blunders in the pauses of punctuatioi 
• 8. Avoid reading every character of style alike. 

^ GENERAL HEADS. 

AH the essential requisites in order to become a goo 
reader or speaker, are comprised under three general head^ 
viz: 

•^* 1. Articulation. 
. . .^, ^ 1 2.* Inflctetiolis of voice. ^ \ 
• ' 3. Modulation of tones. 

1. Concerning good articulation. 

Definition. Good articulation consists in giving ever 
letter its appropriate sound, and every syllable and wori 
a proper and distinctive utterance. v 

Rule 1. Take special, care to give clearness jDf^expJrea 
sipn in the utterance of such consonant sounils as marl 
the distinction of words. ^* 

EXERCISES. 
Times and Seasons. Wastes and deserts. For Christ' 
sake. Ilis sister halts study. . The beasts straggle* 
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,throiigli the wastes and forests. The winds strike the 
ship's sails. . It was the severest storm of the season, but 
ihe'masts stood through the gale. The steadfast stranger 
grasps the thistle's stalk. When Ajax strives some rock's 
vast weight to throw. 

BuLE. 2. Give each vowel under accent that distinctive 
elementary sound the word requires, and avoid such a 
half-suppressed utterance of the unaccented vowels as 
leaves the letter unknown, or assimilates the sound to 
some other. 

EXAMPLES. 

I mean to say ** government," but seem to say " gov- 
ermunt." 

I mean to say " proceed," but nothing is heard but 
^' prcede ;" leaving it uncertain whether it was '* pro- 
ceed" or "precede." 

I mean to say " wholly," but actually do say, " hully." 

RVLE 3^ Pronounce each word so a^ not to trahsfer the 
sound of its last letter to the succeeding word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 wish to say ** this is an ice house ;" but from an in- 
distinct articulation I am understood to say, "this is antdr- 
house." 

I mean to say. That lasts till night. 
Am heard to say, That last still night. 
• I mean to say. Such ail^ocean exists. 

Am heard to say, Such ainotion ecists. ^ 
Rule 4. Each syllable on* which ihe several accents fall, 
must be marked by Its proper distinctive stress of voice. 

Note. The figure 1 denotes the full accent, and 2 the 
half accent. 

EXAMPLES. 

2 1 2 1 12 

Ac-ri-mo-ni-ous. Val-e-dic-to-ry. Ex-{rt-a-to-rv- 

* . . \ * . ' ' 

Velocity is the swiftness of motion. 

1 1 1 . 

Bob Fletcher the plowman and Judv his wife. 

I - 1 . ' -^ 

Illustrious deeds and memorable names. ^ 

1 X 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
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NoTB. Clear and distinct articalatkNi aninditpaniabU 
in forming a good reader. ^ . >; 

2. Of inflections of voice. 

Dbfinition. Inflections of YOice are modifications in the 

slides of sound, rising above or falling below that key tone 

on which we commence reading or speaking a sentence. 

The several inflections of the voice are indicated by the 

following characters, viz : 

/ The upward slide of the voice. 
\ The downward slide of the voice. 
—The monotone or continued sameness of sound, 
u The circumflex, or undulated tone. 
Note 1. Although each of the above characters indi- 
cates an inflection of voice the same in kindt yet in degree^ 
inttosity, and significant expressiveness, there is a great 
variety of shades. 

NoTB;9. Whoever wishes for the most perfect specimen 

• of all the*natural inflections of voice, will find it by con- 
Tersmg with children of sprightliness and vivacity, from 

* three to five years of age, or by listening to animated con- 
versation between two intelligent individuals. 

^ . RtTLB 1. The rising inflection is always used in such 
^irect questions as may be answered by yes or no; while 
the answer to such questions requires the (ailing inflec- 
tion. 

.iifPCAMPjLEa. 

Will you^o to dSy ? Ifh. 

Will you go to jftfewiw I' Y^s. 

Do tempt»ions surr6und you I Trust in Gr6d. 

Bid Clodius way-lay Milo ? He did. 

Was that George Washington ? It wis. ^ 

Will he come to ddy I N6, but to m6rrow. 
SvLB 2. Words and clauses connected by the disjunc- 
tive ar^ req[uire ^ rising slide before it, and the falling 
slide after it. 

EXAMPLES. V 

Was it horn hedven> or of ip^n. 
Shall nm remdin, 6r depdrt. ' 
Is this book yoiirs, or mine. 
Shall I come to you with a r6d, or in 16ve. 
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Bulb 3. Wken ft negative clause precedes an affirma- 
tive, the two being in opposition to each other, the former 
has the rising, and the latter the falling slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

I do not read for amusement, but for improvement. 
. He did not come here to remiin, but to dep^t. 
He will not go to ddy, but to m6rrow. 
I did not say a better soldier, but an ^Ider. 

Bulb 4. The pause of suspension between members of 
the same sentence, requires the rising slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

The beauty of a pldin, the greatness of a m6antain» 
the ornfimeiits of a building, the expression of a picture, 
. and thev^bmpesition of a disc6urse, are to some persons 
matters of little or no interest. 

BxTLS 6. The expression of tender emotions inclines the 
voior to a gentle upward slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

Is youi^ f&ther well, the old mdn of whom ye spike f 
Is ?U yetjaiive f Jesus saith unto her, Mdty. 
My mother ! when I leam'd that thou wast diad. 
Say. fvast thou conscious ^lih^ If ars I shed. 

Bi7Lft*6. The last piiuse. liuV Aik^ihia s^ift^'nce closed 
by a falling inflection, usually has a very slight upward 
slide, by way of contrast with the closing cadenc% 

,» ' »' * 

•^ •' EXAMPLES. 

The minor longs to be atige, then to be a man ot 
business, then to make up an estdte, then to arrive at 
h6nors, then to retire. 

Thou shah, love the? Lord .thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy sdul, and with all thy strength, and \fith 
all thy mind, and thy neigh})or as thy|||lf. 

Bulb 7. The indirect question, ,not answered by yes 
or nOf together wit^ its answer, has the falling slide. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Where is blasting then? It is excMded. 
What sort of a place do. I inhibit ? A ddsert 
Who can forbear to smile with nitnre f * 

How shall I learn to meet those terrors ? 
At whose b/^st was your dagger iimed ? Tour's. 
Bulb 8. The language of authority, surprise, de- 
nunciation, exclamation and terror, in most cases require 
a Tery slight falling inflection* ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

How shocking must thy summobs be, O death ! 

Wo unto you, Pharisees ; wo unto you, scribes. 

Oh, happiness, our being's end and aim. 

Angels ! and ministers of grace defend us. 

Hark ye, it was the roar of cdnnon. -^^ ^ . . 
BvLE 9. An emphatic succession of jpihiXtioiil|qps ; an 
emphatic repetition, and the final pause, require the fal* 
ling slide. (Except as see Rule 6th.) 

EXAMPLES. 

Thrice was I beaten with r6ds; once wa& I st6ned; 
/hrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day have I 
>een in the d^ep. ,* 

You wring me every way, you wrinff me, Prutus. 
The sentence is pibse^; you are condemned to die. 
Ri^iB 10. An eqidjiildtiiy^ succession, beconmigi \ more 
Old dbre ialensive^^wiiii^s'an io<;c^asipjg stress of voice, 
joth in the upward and^ildwn ward' slides. > ^ 

EXAMPLES. 
I tdl yoxLf though ^ (hon|[h all the ^ though an angel 



agh^ thoujfh all the V 




should declare the truth of it, I could not believe it. 
Sliding from a tone above the key to one.'below : 
The testimony was given noibxaarrativef ^t by inters 



'X 
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Sliding from tSb key upward to the close: 

Did he dare to propose each interrof ^^ 

EuLB 11. Efery sentence naturally closes with a fall 
of the voice ; hut this natural cadence is frequently over* 
toled hy such other inflections as are indispensahle to the 
sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

Children should treat their parents kindly^ not treat them 
ill. 

Ton were paid to fight Alexander, not to r&il at him. 

If we have no regard to our oum character, we ought 
to have some regard to the character 6thers. 

NoTB. The common faults against which teachers 
should guajrd their pupils in the final cadence are, 1st. 
Such a uniformity as becomes monotonous ; and 2d. Be- 

Sinning the cadence too soon and sliding it down gra- 
uaily. 

THE CIRCUMFLEX. 
Definition. Circumflex is a slight undulation of sound 
by which/we combine the falling and rising slide, in ut- 
tering a syllable or word. It is a delicate inflection of . 
peculiar significance. 

Rule 1. The circumflex is maihly confined to hypo- 
theticaland ironical language, or such as implies contrast. 

EXAMPLES. 

Shall the^ be blameless, while we are condemned? 
The sun is up ; but sleep on, t&ke your rest. 
They telliis to be moderate; butthify, they are to revel 
in nromsion. 

And the High Priest said, are these things s5 ? 

EMPHASIS. 

Definition. " Emphasis is a distinctive utterance of 
words which are especially significant, with such a degree 
and kind of stress as conveys their meaning in the best 
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NoTB. Changing iht emphatic words changes the sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

JMd f€u gire an apple to Tom I No, 8am gate it to him. 

Did you give an apple to Tom ? No, he stole it from me. 

Did yon give. an uppU to Tom? No, I gave him a pmr. 

Did yon give an apple to Tom f No, I gave it <o JiAn. 

RiTUs 1. That word which marks the import of the 
itpreteion must he spoken emphatically. 

EXAMPLES. 

Study not M fftuch to show knowledge,' as to Acquire it 
It is not 80 difficult to talk well, as to live well. 
The vnte mmn is happy, when he gains his aum appio* 
mtion ; the fool, when he gains that of others. 
The mind that would be happy must be gr9a$,. 
I that deny thee gold, will give my heart. 

Ri!lb2w Strong emphasis always required correspond- 
ing intensity of inflections. 

EXAMPLES. 

The fault, dear, Brutus is not in our stdrs^ but in ear* 
selves. Dare y6u approach that foe ? 

We must take heed not only what weiiiy, but^what we 
16. It is not only jwisible, but proftable. 

fiuLE d. The utterance of a .succession of eiD|>hatio 
words, or an emphatic clause, must be deliberate ; while 
die degree of stress, with the intensity of inflections, 
must bt governed by Ihe-eense. 

EXAMPLES. 

They have heaten us, openly, uncondemned, being So* 
mans, and have cast us* into prison, and now, do they 
thrust us out privily ? The young are slaves to novelty, 
the old to custom. Heaven and Earth shall witness, if- 
Rome -MUST-FALL- that we are innocent. 

Note. To know when the emphatic word takes the 
riainp^, and when the falling slide, see Rules under in- 
fiections. 

A 
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MODULATION. 

DsFiMiTioif. Modulation is judiciously applying all those 
significant inflections of the voice, which constitute the 
main excellencies of utterance in the accomplished reader 
and speaker. 

Rule 1. In addition to the foregoing instructions on 
the inflections, a clear perception of the sentiments ut- 
tered, and the emotions implied in the language, are in- 
dispensable guides to a correct modulation of the voice. 

RuLB 2. The pitch of the voice, and the volumes of 
SQund, must tfot only be regulated by the spirit and im- 
port of the language, but with reference also to the oc- 
casion, place, and circumstances. 

NoTB. The voice has three pitches : the high, in calling 
aloud ; the low, a little above a whisper ; and the middle, 
or conversational voice. Each admits of various degrees, 
more or less intensive. 

RuLS 3. The pitch of the voice must be such as to 
five .the most natural range of slide, above and below thji 
key tone. 

MONOTONE. 

Dbfinitioit. Monotone is a sameness of sound on suc- 
cessive syllables or words. . 

RuA^T: Monotone is seldom allowable except in grave 
description, where emotions of sublimity or' deep reve- 
rence are to be expressed. 

EXAM^Li. • 

He bowed the heavens also, and came down, and dark-, 
ness was under his f^et. And I saw a great white throne 
and Him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and 
the heaven fled away and there was found no place for 
them. 

Rule 2. The monotone requires a deliberate, grave 
and dignified emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. . ^ 

And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
Chid; and the books were 6pened 
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RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

DsninTioN. Rhetorical pause is a suspension of ydict 
where grammatical punctuation does not require it. 'r.^ ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

Indtistry is the guardian of innocence.- 
Prosperity gains friends ; adversity tries them. 
Some place true hiiss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 
Note. Rhetorical pauses ate known by the emphatic 
inrords. The stress of voice and length of pause must h% 
governed by the impressiveness of the thought to be im* 
parted. 

OF READING POETRY. 

RiTLS 1. Thtf metrical accent and gramin&tieal pauses 
in poetry must be so managed as to preaeiri^ the sense, 
without impairing the harmony of compo^tion. 

RnllE 2. When'the sentiment is delicate, or the language 
plaintive, the inflection must be soft and sympathetic. 

EXAMPLES. 

Yes — my native land ! I love thee ; 

All thy" scenes I love them well ; \ * 
^Friends, connections, happy country; * ^^ 

Can I bid you all farewell ? 
Can I leave ikee. 

Far in Yi^mtk^\Mj£f to d w411 ? 

Rule 3. When the thought is sublime, the language 
bold and energetic, the utterance and inflectiont miut 
correspond in character. 

EXAMPLES. 

ADDRESS TO MOKT BLAKC. 

Thou kingly spirit thron*d among the hills, 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Go^|||i^ 
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CMSURAL PAUSE. 

PiTiNiTioN. The C9sural pause in poetry is to reader 
the sentiment more emphatic, and make the yersificatios 
sound moie melodious. 

EXAMPLES. 

Warms in the sun II refreshes in the hreeze, 
Glows in the stars 11 and blossoms in the trees, 
NoTB. In reading blank verse there should be a Terr 
slight suspension or protraction of voice at the end of 
each line, although the grammatical construction requires 
none. 

EXAMPLE. 

^ ADDaXSS TO MONT BLANC ICX-rALLS. 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keenfuli Moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living floweie 
Of lovej^t blue, spread garlands at thy feet ?«^ 
God ! let torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

TRANSITION. 

Definition. The transition of the voice, unlike the in* 
flections, is a sudden change of the key from low to high, 
or from hi^h to low, or to such intermediate tone as shall 
best accord with those emotions of the mind implied by 
the language. 

Note. &)od taste must decide wheiyind where to in* 
troduce transitions of the yeice; on^at key of tone, 
and with what degree of 'Ibfensi^. .,''.-. 
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RULES FOR COMPOSITION. 

A few suggestions to aid those who desire to improre their 
style in composition. ^The brevity of the Rules is such, 
that any student may easily commit them to memory, 
and avail himself of such. benefits as they may afibr^. 

1. Select a subject within your comprehension. 

2. Reflect on it much, and render yourself familiar with 
the ideas, before you commence writing. 

3. Never write in a loose, or careless manner. 

4. Be careful to use such words as shall eoavey your 
thoughts most clearly to others. 

6. Avoid low or vulgar expressions. ^ 

6. Remember that a good sentence requires these foot 
followiiig properties, viz. h Clearness. 2. Unity. 3. 
Strength. 4. Harmony. 

OF CLEARNESS. 

1. The words you employ must be so chosen as to coa- 
vey your idea, without the least ambiguity. 

2. The words and members of the sentence should be 
so arranged, as to show their precise relations of signifi- 
cant import to each other. 

OF UNITY. 

1 . Unity implies, that the sentence contains but one lead* 
ing idea, distinctly expressed. 

2. The main* iaea,*or^ka(^nj; thought in the same slen- 
tence, should be' ohaWed aar little as possible. 

3. Whatever would essentially disturb the unity of a 
single sentence, should be divided into two. 

4. Avoid, as far possible, a parenthesis in the sentence. 

5. Bring the sentence to a natural close. That is, when 
the idea is distinctly expressed, the sentence ends. 

STRENGTH. ' 

1. To promote the strength of a sentence, lop ofi* all un- 
necessary words. 

2. Use great care in placing the relatives, conjunctions, 
adverbs and prepostions, precisely where the sense req;i|ket 
them. 
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3. The principal word or words on which the strength 
of thought depends, must be placed where they will mtJce 
the strongest impression. 

4. If there are several members of the sentence, place 
the less important first. 

5. Never close the sentence with a preposition, or any 
unimportant word. 

HARMONY. 

1. Harmony implies the use of such words and combi- 
nations, as fall on the ear with an agreeable sound. 

2. Whatever is easy of utterance to the organs of speech, 
is commonly most agreeable to the ear. 

3. A due intermixture of long and short sentences pro- 
motes harmony. 

4. The longest member of the sentence, and the most 
sonorous words, should, if practicable, fall at the close. 

■ 6. It is a great beauty to embody such words in a sen* 
tence, as shall in sqund, correspond with the sentiment 
expressed. 
4. 
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LESSON I. 



PRE-EIONENCE OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

The United States of America constitute an essential 
portion of a great political system, embracing all the 
dvilized nations of the earth. At a period when the 
force of moral opinion is rapidly increasing, they have 
the precedence in the practice and the defense of the 
.^equal rights of man. The sovereignty of the people is 
'iiere a conceded axiom, and the la\vs, established upon 
that basis, are cherished with faithful patriotism. While 
the nations of Europe aspire after change, our consti- 
tution engages the fond admiration of the people, by 
which it has been established. Prosperity follows^the 
execution of even justice; invention is quickened^by 
the freedom of competition; and labor rewarded with 
sure and unexampled returns. Domestic peace, k main* 
tained without the aid of a military establishment; 
public sentiment permits the existence of but few 
standing troops, and thoi^ only along the seaboard and 
on the frontiers. A gallant navy protects our commerce, 
which spreads its banners on every sea, and extends 
its enterprise to every clime. Our diplomatic reMftions 
connect us on terms of equality and honest friendship 
with the chief powers of the world; while we avoid 
entangling participation in their intrigues, their pas- 
sions, and their wars. Our* national resources are de- 
veloped by an earnest culture of the arts of peace. 
Every man may enjoy the fruits of his industry; every 
wind is free to publish its coimcl\oii&« O^ ^tn^x^- 
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ment, by its organization, is necessarily identified with 
the interests of the people, and relies exclusively on 
their attachment for its durability and support. Nor 
is the constitution a dead letter, unalterably fixed; it has 
the capacity for improvement ; adopting whatever 
changes time and the public will, may require, and safe 
from decay, so long as that will retains its energy, 
l^ew states are forming in the wilderness ; canals, in- 
teracting our plains and crossing our highlands, open 
numerous channels to internal commerce; manufactures 
prosper along our watercourses; the use of steam on 
our rivers and railroads annihilates distance by the ac- 
celeration of speed. Our wealth and population, already 
giving us a place in the first rank of nations, are so rapid- 
ly cumulative, that the former is increased fourfold, 
and the latter is doubled, in every period of twenty- 
t« or twenty-three years. There is no national debt; 
t^ community is opulent; the government economical; 
and the public treasury full. Religion, neither perse- 
cuted nor paid by the state, is sustained by the regard 
for public morals and the convictions of an enlightened 
faith. Intelligence is diffused with unparalleled univer- 
sality; a free press teems with the choicest productions 
o£ all nations and ages. There are more daily journals 
in'the United States than in the world beside. A pub- 
lic document of general interest i^, within a month, re- 
produced in at least a million of copies, and is brought 
within the reach of every freeman in the country. An 
immense concourse of emigrants of the most various 
lineage is perpetually crowding to our shores; and the 
principles of liberty, uniting all interests by the ope- 
jmHod of equal laws^ blend the disc^tdant elements vcilo 
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hannomoiis union. Other goyernmentf are conyuleed 
bj the innovations and reforms of neighboring states ; 
our constitution, fixed in the affections of the people, 
from whose'choice it has sprung, neutralizes the influ- 
ence of foreign principles, and fearlessly opens an asy- 
lum to the virtuous, the unfortunate, and the oppressed 
of every nation. 

And yet it is^ut little more than two centuries, sinc« 
the oldest of our states received its first permanent 
colony, Before that time the whole territory was an 
'Unproductive waste. Throughout its wide extent the 
sirts had not erected a monument. Its only inhabitants 
'were a few scattered tribes of feeble barbarians, desti- 
tute of commerce and of political connection. The axe 
sind the ploughshare were unknown. The soil, which 
Iiad been gathering fertility from the repose of centu- 
ries, was lavishing its strength in magnificent but us|- 
less vegetation. In the view of civilization, the ia* 
snense domain was a solitude. ' ^ 
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FATE OF THE INDIANS. 

There is, indeed, in the fate of these unfortunate 
beings, much to awaken our sympathy, and much to 
disturb the sobriety of our judgment; much which 
may be urged to excuse their own atrocities ; much in 
thrir characters which betrays us into an involuntarjr 
admiration. What can be more malandEkol^ iWi \\x^ 
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history 1 By a law of their nature, they seem destined 
to a slow, but sure extinction. Every where, at the 
aj^proach of the white man, they fade away. We hear 
tke rustling of their footsteps, like that of the withered 
. leaves of autumn, and they are gone forever. They 
pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. Two 
centuries ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the 
fires of their councils rose in ever}' valley, from Hud- 
son's Bay to the farthest Florida, from the ocean to 
the Mississippi and the lakes. The shouts of victory 
and the war-dance rang through the mountains and the 
glades. The thick arrows and the deadly tomahawk 
whistled through the forests ; and the hunter's trace 
and the dark encampment startled the wild beasts in 
their lairs. The warriors stood forth m their glory. 
The young listened to the songs of other days. The 
mothers played with their infants, and gazed on the 
scene with warm hopes of the future. The aged sat 
down ; but they wept not. They should soon be at 
rest in* fairer regions, where the Great Spirit dwelt, in 
a hofhe' prepared for the brave, beyond the western 
skies. Braver men never lived; truer men never drew 
the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, and saga- 
city, and perseverance, beyond most of the human race. 
They shrank from no dangers, and they feared no hard- 
ships. If they had the vices of savage life, they had 
the virftieai also. They were true to their country, 
their friends, and their homes. If they forgave not 
injury, neither did they forget kindness. If their ven- 
geance was terrible, their fidelity and generosity were 
nneonquerable also. Their love, like their hate, stop* 
/wd not on this side of the grave. 
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But where are they ? Where are the villages, and 
warriors, and youth ; the sachems and the tribes ; the 
hunters and their families? They have perished. Thej 
are consumed. The wasting pestilence has not alone 
done the mighty work. No, — npr famine, nor war. 
There has been a mightier power, a moral canker, which 
hath eaten into their heart-cores— a plague, which the 
touch of the white man communicated — ^a poison, which 
betrayed them into a lingering ruin. The winds of 
the Atlantic fan not a single region, which they may 
now call their own. Already the last feeble remnants 
of the race are preparing for their journey beyond 
.tiie Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable hpmes, 
the aged, the helpless, the women, and the warriors, 
'^ few and faint, yet fearless still.'' The ashes are cold 
on their native hearths. The smoke no longer curls 
round their lowly cabins. They move on with a slow, 
lusteady step. The white man is upon their heels, for 
terror or despatch; but they heed him not. They turn 
to take a last look of their deserted villages. They cast 
a last glance upon the graves of their fathers. They 
shed no tears; they utter no cries; they heave no groans. 
There is something im^heir hearts, which passes speech. 
There is something in their looks, not of vengeance or 
submission ; but of hard necessity, which stifles both > 
which chokes all utterance ; which has no aim or 
method. It is courage absorbed in despair. They lin- 
ger but for a moment. Their look is onward. They have 
passed the fatal stream. It shall nev^r be repassed by 
them — ^no, never. Yet there lies not between us and 
ihem an impassable gulf. They know and feel, that 
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there ii for th^n still one remove fSurther, fit distftnty 
nor unieiai. It ui to the general burial-grOond of th^ 
race. 



LESSON III. 



WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 

Decidedly one of the most interesting points in the 
past history of the United States, is the striking illus- 
tration it has afforded of the great law of civilisatioai 
its morement from east to west. It was a direct and 
startling demonstration of the truth which historj has 
loYig labored to indicate. The land upon which the 
sun of ciyilisation first rose, we know not with cer- 
tainty; but as far. back as our vision can extend, we 
behold it shining upon the most eastern limits of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Assyria, Egypt, Qreece, Rome, we behold success- 
ively lighted up, as the majestic orb rolls over them; 
and as he advances still farther through his storied and 
mysterious zodiac; we behold the shadows of evening 
as surely stealing upon the lands which he leaves he- 
hind him. Rome falls before the adventurous and de- 
structive Goth; and for a foment the world seems 
darkened; but vast causes, new materials, conflicting 
elements, are silently at work to produce order out of 
apparent chaos, through the long eclipse of the dark . 
ages; and when light is again restored, behold the ra- 
diance which we first worshipped on the shores of the 
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Indian ocwi, has at last reached and illumined the 
whole coast of the Atlantic, while the westernmost 
states of Earope are rejoicing in its beams. Here, it 
would seem, the sun's course was finished. The law 
which has hitherto visibly governed his career, must 
be reversed; the world's western limit has been reach- 
ed, and either his setting is at hand, or he must roll 
backward through his orbit. 

But it is not so. Just as we were about to doubt 
the universality of the law, which we believed indubi- 
tably and historically established, the world swings* 
open upon its hinges, and reveals another world beyond 
the ocean, as vast and perfect as itself. America starts 
into existence, the long forgotten dream of the ancients 
b revived and realized, and the world's history is 
rounded into as complete a circle as its physical con- 
formation. 

. We have said that the exemplification of the west- 
ward march of culture was the most striking feature 
in the history of America. Connected with this, how- 
ever, and hardly of less importance, is the illustration 
which it affords us of the manner in which the civili- 
zation of the world has been successively entrusted to 
distinct races. Throwing out at once all disquisition 
concerning the great races which have regularly made 
their appearance and accomplished their mission in past 
ages, we turn our attention simply to the great race of 
the present time. This is, indubitably, the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We assume this without argument, be- 
cause we believe that none of our readers will be de- 
sirous of holding us to the proof. 
C 
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The Anglo-Saxon — like all great ''races — is of a 
composite origin'; and its materials would almost seem 
to hare been carefully selected with the view of pro- 
ducing a breed of singular energy, endurance and power. 
The Saxon hardihood, the Norman fire, the Teutonic 
phlegm, had long ago been molded, one would deem, 
for some great purpose, into one grand national stock; 
and to this race, when it had attained the fulness and 
perfection of its strength, was the conquest of America 
entrusted. 

The original colonization of this country by the Eng^ 
lish, and the present system of internal colonization 
successfully prosecuted within the United States, from 
east to west, form a striking counterpart to the Gothic 
invasion of the Roman Empire, in the fifth century. 
The one was the irruption of barbarism upon an ancient 
civilization; the other, the triumph of civilization over 
an ancient barbarism. Each was, in a great degree, 
the woik of the same race, and it would truly seem 
'that the barbarian has begun to pay the debt which he 
has owed to humanity since the destruction of the 
Western Empire. 

The civilized Goths, whose mission is now to contend 
with and humanize the wilderness of America, are the 
descendants of those Goths who for a time annihilated 
the ancient civilization of Europe; and the task of de- 
struction which they so successfully accomplished, and 
which resulted, after all, in a great benefit to the hu- 
man race, differed no less in its general nature from 
their present occupation, than did the instruments by 
which it was eflFected, differ from those by which the con- 
quest of America is in the course of arcomplishroent. 
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The Roman state retained, in appearance, the same 
gigantic proportions which belonged to it, when it sat 
enthroned upon the )vhole civilised world. It was a 
Tast, but a hollow shell; outwardly imposing, bat in- 
wardly rotten to the core, and with the first stroke of the 
sword of Alaric, it crumbled into dust. The Goth 
was but the embodiment of the doom which had long 
impended over the empire of the Caesars. He was but 
the appointed actor in {he last scene of that historic 
destiny which had ruled the state since Romulus first 
watched the vulture's flight from the Palatine. 

For purposes, inscrutable then probably, but plain 
euough to every human intelligence at the present day, 
the civilization of Europe, after having reached and 
passed the highest possible point of refinement, was for 
the time annihilated. The Goth destroyed, but he did 
not rebuild. Beneath the foot-print of the barbarian's 
war-horse, the grass withered and never revived. It 
was but a type of the utter exhaustion of the soil; and 
after the tempest had Idn waste every vestige of the 
extraordinary culture which had, as it were, drained 
and impoverished the land, it lay fallow for ages before 
it was again susceptible of cultivation. 

The colonization of America was exactly the re- 
verse of the picture. The race that had destroyed now 
came forward to civilize and humanis^e. The Goth of 
the fifth century, whose . courser's hoof crushed every 
flower in his track, reappears in the seventeenth with 
his hand upon the ploughshare, and cities spring up like 
corn-blades in every furrow which he traces through 
the wilderness. His task is but just begun. He has 
but entered upon his si^blime mission ; and it is to be 
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expected that as many centuries as elapsed before the 
old world was ripened for his destroying scythe, an 
again to be told before he is to enjoy the perfected 
fruits of his present labors. 



LESSON IV. 



THE PILGRIMS. 

How slow yon tiny yessel ploughs the main! 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom, — ^then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempests lashed, — or reels^ 
fialf wrecked^ through gulfs profound. 

— ^Moons wax and wane. 
But still that lonely traveler treads the deep, — 
I see an ice-bound coast, toward which she steers 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems 
Stem Winter's hand hath turned her keel to stone, 
And sealed his victory on her slippery shrouds. — 
They land!— They land!— 

— Forth they come 
From their long prison, — ^hardy forms, that, brave 
The world's imkindness, — ^men of hoary hair, 
And virgins of firm heart, and matrons grave. 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round. 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth, 
And savage men, who through the thickets peer 
With vengeful arrow. — ^What could lure their steps 
To this drear desert ? — Ask of him who left 
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His fatlier^s home to roam through Haran's wildsi 
Distrusting not the Quide who called him forth, 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his seed 
Should be as Ocean's sands. — 

But yon lone bark 
Hath spread her parting sail. — 

They crowd the stand, 
Those few, lone pilgrims. — Can ye scan the wo 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last frail link 
Binding to man, and habitable earth. 
Is severed? — Can ye tell what pangs were there. 
What keen regrets^ what sickness of the heart. 
What yearnings o'er their forfeit land of birth. 
Their distant dear ones? — 

Long, with straining eyes 
They watch the lessening speck. — ^Heard ye no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoins? — No! they turn 
Back to their dreary, famished huts, and pray!^» 
Pray, — and the ills that haunt this transient life 
Fade into air. — ^Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength,- 
A loftiness, — to face a world in arms, — 
To strip the pomp from sceptres, — ^and to lay 
Upon the sacred alter the warm blood 
Of slain^ajfections, when they rise between 
The soul and God.— 

And can ye deem it strange 
That from their planting such a branch should bloom 
As nations envy? — ^Would a germ, embalmed 
With prayer's pure tear-drops, strike no deeper root 
*Ihan that which mad ambition's hand doth strew 
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Upon the windS| to reap the winds again? 
Hid by its veil of waters from the hand 
Of greedy Europe, their bold vine Spread forth 
In giant strength. — 

Its early clusters, crushed 
In England's wine-press, gave the tyrant host 

A draught of deadly wine. O, ye who boast 

In your free veins the blood of sires like these, 
Lose not their lineaments. — Should Mammon cling 
Too close around your heart, — or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue, — or the tempting world 
Make faint the Christian purpose in your soul, 
Turn ye to Plymouth's beach, — and on that rock 
Kneel in their foot-prints, and renew the vow 
They breathed to God. 
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ANCIENT ROME— POMPEII. 

" I REPOSED my weary pilgrim-limbs at last in Rome. 
Rome! — once the centre of the world, through which 
its destiny vibrated, like the crimson gush of man's 
existence in the human heart ! How fallen now ! — 
how sad, how desolate, how weak, how ruined ! Yet 
who can stand in the hallowed spot of Rome's ancient 
power and grandeur, but with silent awe and wonder ! 
Rome is great and powerful still ; but the pasteboard 
show of marshalled monks and gilded priests adds noth- - 
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ing to her greatness, and augments not her grandeur. 
She is great in ruin! — great in the glorious acheiyments 
of another age. Her power ahd influence among the 
kingdoms and principalities of the world, have long 
since passed away; and her sceptre has been bioken. 

But still, all nations must and do go there, to bend 
before the altar of genius, and to pay a willing homage 
to her treasures of art. There are the deathless tints, 
the immortal touches of Michael Angelo's gigantic 
hand; there too, are the divine and angelic impressions 

of Raphael; there but why should I attempt an 

enumeration of a thousand names, consecrated to ge- 
nius, and hallowed by antiquity, whose glorious works 
so richly adorn the Eternal City ! TThey are known to 
all, but not by all appreciated. 

I looked down from the brink of the deep crater's 
mouth into the black and fiery bosom of Vesuvius, 
where the raging flames, old as time itself, have mad- 
dened into fury and awful storms of molten anger, bury- 
ing fair cities deep beneath their glowing wrath ! 
What a scene ! I turned my eyes upon the fair blue 
waters, so sweetly spread at the base, like the smooth 
surface of a burnished shield, flashing back the rays of 
the sun in all the glory that he sends them. 

It was a lovely day in spring, when the flowers 
were young and bursting into blossom, diffusing their 
perfumes over the gay, embellished, vine-clad hills. 
The bay of Naples then reposed in beauty; there Xas 
no breeze to curl its surface, and the warm sun smiled 
gently upon it. O! how bright the prospect over its 
blue expanse! The city, too, was gloiious in the thin 
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blue ethereal vapor, lightly tinging the swelling domes 
and lofty spires of sunny Naples. 

I came down from the mountain, and entered the 
buried cities of the plains. Pompeii and Herculaneuoi! 
once gay cities — long buried beneath the red crackling 
fires of the volcano's wrath! How little do we know 
of those beings who once gaily trod the well-'wom 
pavements of those silent streets! They have gone; 
and myriads before, too, have stepped into the awful 
crater of eternity ! And those cities have slept beneatL 
the black cinders of Vesuvius' fires for many centuries; 
and now they open their ponderous gates and sealed 
treasures to the world's astonished gaze! 
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^ ANCIENT ROME— POMPEII.— [CoHCiUDED.] 

•f^ND lo, a voice from Italy! It comes like the stir- 
ring of the breeze upon the mountains! It floats in 
majesty like the echo of the thunder! It breathes solem- 
nity like a sound from the tombs! Let the nations 
hearken ; for the slumber of ages is broken, and the 
buried voice of antiquity speaks again from the gray 
ruins of Pompeii. 

Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. At 
the foot of the vine-clad Vesuvius stands a royal city; 
the stately Roman walks its lordly streets, or banquets 
in the palaces of its splendor. The bustle of busied 
thousands is there, — ^you may hear it along the thronged 
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quays; it rises from the amphitheatre and the forum. It 
is the home of luxury, of gaiety, and of joy. There 
togaed royalty drowns itself in dissipation ^^-the lion 
roars over the martyred Christian, and the bleeding gla- 
diator dies at the beck of applauding spectators. It is 
a careless, a dreaming, a devoted city. 

There is a blackness in the horizon, and the earth- 
quake is rioting in the bowels of the mountain ! — 
Hark! a roar, a crash! and the very foundations of 
the eternal hills are belched forth in a sea of fire ! 
Wo for that fated city! The torrent comes surging 
like the mad ocean, — ^it boils above wall and tower, 
palace and foxmtain, and Pompeii is a city of tombs! 

Ages roll on. Silence, darkness and desolation are 
in the halls of buried granduer. The forum is voice- 
less, and the pompous mansions are tenanted by skele- 
tons! lio! other generations live above the dust of 
long lost glory, and the slumber of the dreamless city 
is forgotten. ^ 

Pompeii beholds a resurrection! As summoned iy 
the blast of the first trumpet, she hath shaken from ^r 
beauty the ashes of centuries and once more looks forth 
upon the world, sullied and sombre, but interesting still. 
Again upon her arches, her courts and her collonadesj 
the sun lingers in splendor, but not as erst when the 
reflected lustre from her marbles dazzled like the glory 
of his own true beam. There, in their gloomy bold- 
ness, stand her palaces, but the song of carousal is 
hushed forever. You may behold the places of her 
fountains, but you will hear no murmur — they are as 
the water courses of the desert. There too, are her 
gardens, but the barrenness of long antiquity is theirs. 

3 
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You may stand in her amphitheatre^ and you shall read 
utter desolation on its bare and dilapidated walls. 

Pompeii! moldering relict of a former world I— 
Strange redemption from the sepulchre! How vivid arc 
the classic memories that cluster around thee! Thy 
loneliness is rife with tongues; for the shadows of the 
mighty are thy sojourners! Man walks thy desolated 
and forsaken streets, and is lost in his dreams of other 
days. He converses with the genius of the Past, and 
the Roman stands as freshly recalled as before the bil<* 
low of lava had stiffened above him. A Pliny, a Sal- 
lust a Trajan are in his musing, and he visits their 
very homes. 

Venerable "and eternal city! The storied urn to a 
nation's memory! A disentombed and risen witness for 
the dead! Every stone of thee is consecn^ted and im- 
mortal. Rome was — ^Thebes was — Sparta was — thou 
wast, and art still. No Goth or Vandal thundered at 
thy gates or reveled in thy spoil. Man marred not thy 
ndiagnificence. Thou wert scathed by the finger of Him, 
who alone knew the depths of thy violence and crime. 
Babylon of Italy! thy doom was not revealed to thee. 
No prophet was there, when thy towers were tottering 
and the ashen darkness obscured thy horizon, to con- 
strue the warning. The wrath of God was upon thee 
heatily; in the volcano was the " hiding of his power,'* 
and like thine ancient sisters of the plain, thy judgment 
was sealed in fire. 
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LESSON VII. 



WESTMINSTElTABBEy. 

Oke sees in Westminster Abbey almost as mucb as 
he \rould have seen had he lived in England for a 
thousand years. If a great person has di^d, or a great 
deed been done in this island for centuries, they hati 
brought some memento and placed ii within these 
^mlla. Here we read the story of the virtues and the 
crimes of England^s great men^ here we find their 
monuments, their escutcheons, and their ashes. 

In different ages, and from different scenes of action, 
England's kings have come to these solemn cloisters 
at last, to forget in the deep slumber of the grave the 
troubles, the follies, and the guilt of the life just ended. 
No one of them, as he went to bis sepulchre, stopped 
to listen to the clamors that swelled behind him; to 
the contentions of fierce and eager aspirants to Us 
vacant throne, 

.Henry Seventh^s chapel is called "the wonder of 
the world." It stands at the east end of the Abbey, 
and is so neatly joined to it that it seems to be part 
of the main edifice* It is adorned with sixteen Gothic 
towers, beautifully ornamented, and jutting from^the 
building in different angles. It is built on the plan of 
a cathedral, with a nave and side-aisles. The entrance 
to this chapel is through curiously wrought, ponderous 
gates of brass. The lofty ceiling is worked into an 
astonishing yariety of designs, and you may imagine 
my surpri^ when I was told that it vi^.s ^\ ^nriq\i^^ 
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in solid stone. A celebrated French architect after* 
ward told me that one man could not complete the 
work upon that ceiling in a less time than a thousand 
' years. % 

But they are not all of royal or noble blood that 
rest here. Qreater Englishmen than English kings 
have a name and a grave within these solemn cham-* 
bers. Bucklers, helmets, and broadswords are spread 
oyer the tomb of the bold baron ; the cross and the 
crosier mark the sepulchre of some pious bishop ; and 
over this tomb arc banners, streamers, and all the in- 
signia of naval triumph, doing honor to some captain 
of the sea, who is here alikie forgetful of the roar pf 
the battle and the terrors of the wreck. 

As you pass along those aisles whose silence is un- 
broken save by your own footfall, and read the quaint 
epitaph of heroes of olden time, insensibly will the 
impression steal over the imagination that it was but 
yesterday that all these dead were alive, and you, a 
Itranger from the far future, have been carried back 
to the days of ancient chivalry to converse with 
walking shadows; to think of the present as though 
it were a prophecy, a dream, or a hope, and of the past 
as though it were a reality. 

And yet speak to that suit of armor which seems 
now to threaten as it once did in battle — ^it returns no 
answer; the voice is still that once spoke through those 
iron jaws, and the cold moisture which gathers on its 
rusted face seems like tears shed over the hero who 
once wore it. 

When. the mmd is full of thoughts suggested by 
these relics of antiquity, and the heart full of emotions; 
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when the images of great men -who have long flitted 
around the fancy appear, and we see hefore us the very 
sword they once used in battle, «nd the very banner 
that once floated over them, were is no room left for 
other thought ; we cannot contemplate modem times 
or our own existence. While we are lingering in a 
place where England has preserved all that she could 
of the great and the virtuous — a place of which we 
have read and thought from childhood j and around 
which so many bright recollections cluster — what mar- 
vel if hours on hours steal away ere we wake from the 
strong illu^on. 

The day had passed away as a night of rich dreams 
goes by, and we were unconsious how long we had 
been strolling around the walls, until the evening light 
began to streaiA in more and more feebly through the 
lofty stained windows, and a deeper gloom settled upon 
every part of the Abbey. And when increasing dark- 
ness had spread through all the cloisters, chapels, and 
passages, a more solemn and mysterious gloom,I coulu 
not but ask, what is night, deep, dark night — without 
moon, star, or taper — around these silent poets, barons, 
priests, sages, heroes, and kings! 

Is never a sigh heard to come forth from these damp 
tombs 1 a shout from some sleeping warrior 1 Might 
we not hear from some part of the Abbey a faint voice 
as if it came from " spirit land V^ 

No! these dead do never waken or walk: the battle- 
axe has fallen from the strong hand oi the Saxon and 
the Norman, and they rest in stillness together. Ge- 
nius, which lived in sorrow and died in want, here . 
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sleeps as proudly as royalty. All is sUencey but here 
^^ silence is greater than speech." 

This is the great treasure-house of England. If 
every record on earth 1|^des were blotted out^ and the 
memory of the living should fade away, the stranger 
could still in Westminster Abbey write the history of 
the past; for England's records are here: from the mde 
and bloody escutcheons of the andent Briton to the 
ensigns of Norman chivalry, and from these to admi- 
ralty stars and civic honors. The changes which civili- 
zation has made in its progress through the world, have 
left their impressions upon these stones and marbles. 

On the monument where each great man rests^ his 
age has uttered its language; and among such numbers 
of the dead there is the language of many ages. Eng- 
land speaks from its barbarity, its revolutions, and its 
newest civilization. Each generation has laid some of 
its illustrious ones here, and it is no wonder that there 
is not a spot to which an Englishman turns his eye 
with so much pride as to Westminster; nor a qM)t 
which the traveler so well loves to visit. 

One cannot but feel both gratitude and indignation 
here : gratitude for every noble effort in behalf of hu- 
manity, civilization, liberty, and truth, made by these 
sleepers ; indignation at every base deed, every effort 
to quench the light of science or destroy freedom of 
thought; every outrage inflicted upon man; and every 
blow aimed against liberty by the oppressors of the 
race. 

There is not a great author here who did not write 
for us; not a man of science who did not investigate 
truth for us; we have received advantage from every 
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hour of |oil that ever made these good and great men 
weary. A wanderer from the most distant and bar- 
barous nation aa earth cannot come here without find- 
ing the graves #f his benefaotors. Those who love 
science and truth, and long for the day when perfect 
freedom of thought and action shall be the common 
heritage of man, will feel grateful, as they stand under 
these arches, for all the struggles, and all the trials to 
enlighten and emancipate the world, which the great 
who here rest from their labors have so nobly en- 
dured. 

And, above all, the scholar, who has passed his best 
years in study, will here find the graves of his teach- 
ers. He has long worshiped their genius; he has 
gathered inspiration and truth from their writings; they 
have made his solitary hours, which to other men are 
a dreary waste, like the magical gardens of Armida, 
.^^ whose enchantments arose amid solitude, and whose 
solitude was every where among those enchantments." 
The scholar may wish to shed his tears alojie, but he 
cannot stand by the graves of his masters in Westmin- 
ster Abbey without weeping: they are tears of love 
and gratitude. 



Old structure! Round thy solid form 

Have heaved the crowd, and swept the storm, 

And centuries roll'd their tide; 
Yet still thou standest firmly there. 
Thy gray old turrets stem and bare, 

The grave of human pride. 
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Erect, immoyable, sublime, 

As when thou soaredst in thy prime, 

On the bold Saxon's sight ; 
Thou boldest England's proudest d^d, 
From him who there first laid his head, 

" The royal anchorite." 

Mysterious form, thy old gray wall 
Has seen successive kingdoms fall, 

And felt the mighty beat 
Of Time's deep flood, as thrones, and ldngB| 
And crowns, and all earth's proudest things, 

It scatter'd at thy feet. * 

'Tis vanished ! " like a morning cloud" — 
The throne, the king, the shouting crowd. 

And here I stand alone ; 
And like the ocean's solemn roar 
Upon some distant, desert shore, 

A low, perpetual moan, 

I seem to hear the steady beat 
Of century-waves around my feet. 

As generations vast 
Are borne unto the dim-seen strand 
Of that untrodden, silent land. 

That covers all the past. 

Here, too, are slumbering side by side. 
Like brother-warriors true and tried. 

Two stern and haughty foes : 
Their stormy hearts are still — the tongue. 
On which enraptured thousands hung. 

Is hush'd in long repose. 
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LESSON VIII. 



T^E FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Approaching the falls from Buffalo on the Canadian 
shore, the first indication of our proximity to them 
"was a hoarse rumhlmg, which was scarcely audible at 
the distance of four or five miles, but which opened 
on the ear, as we advanced, with increasing roar, until, 
at the distance of two miles, it became loud as the 
voice of many waters. 

A column of mist in the mean time ascending, as 
smoke from a pit, marked more definitely than sound 
could do, the exact position of this scene of wonders. 
The sublime arising from obscurity, was now* experi- 
enced in all its power ; it did not appear what "we 
should See, but imagination seized the moment to ele- 
vate and fill the mind with expectation and majestic 
dread. 

* Within a mile of the falls the river rolls smoothly 
along in rapid silence, as if unconscious of its ap- 
proaching destiny, till at once, across its entire chan- 
nel, it falls the apparent distance of ten or twelve feet, 
when instantly its waters are thrown into consternation 
and foam, and they boil, and whirl, and run in every 
direction, as if filled with instinctive dread. At this 
place the shores recede, and allow the terrified waters 
to spread out in shallows over an extent twice as broad 
as the natural channel of the river. 

A portion of the waters, as if hoping to escape, 
rushes between the American shore and the island, 
(whose brow forms a part of the continued cliff, which 
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on either mde constitutes the falls,) and too late to re- 
treat, discoyering the mistake, hurries down the pre- 
cipice, and is dashed on>the rocks below. This is the 
highest part of the fall, and the most nearly approach- 
ing to the beautiful ; the waters being shallow, and the 
sheet entirely white below. 

Another large sheet of contiguous waters on the 
other side of the island, undecoyed by appearances, 
and apparently desperate by an infallible premonition, 
attempts no evasion, but, with tumult and roar, rushes 
on, and thunders down the precipice which stretches 
about half across to the Canadian shore. 

The rest and largest portion of the river, as if ter- 
rified at the fate of its kindred waters, retires a little ; 
but scarcely is the movement made, before the deep 
declivities of the river's bed summon the dispersion of 
waters into one deep, dark flood, which rolls its ma- 
jestic tide upon the destruction below. 

The shallow waters which as yet have escaped, cling 
terrified to the Canadian shore, reconnoitering every 
nook and corner, in quest of some way to escape; but 
their search is fruitless, and they come round at length 
reluctantly, and are dashed down upon the death they 
had so long struggled to escape. 

It is at the junction of these two sides of the cata- 
ract, nearly in the fprm of two sides of a trianglei 
rounded at the point, that the most powerful ^heet of 
water falls. The depth of the water in the channel 
above, and as it bends over the precipice., cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be ascertained; I should judge 
from the appearance, that it might be from fifteen to 
twenty feet. 
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The iolor of the part of- the stream aboTe the fidi is 
black. As it bends oyer the cliff and descends, at the 
intersection of the two ndes, and for several rods on 
either hand, it becomes a deep and beautiful green, 
which continues till the column is lost in the cloud of 
mist that ascends before it. 

With respect to the impression made by the first 
view of the falls, it may be observed that whoever ap- 
proaches them anticipating amazement at the descent 
pf the waters from a giddy height, will be disappointed. 
It is the multitude of the waters, and their power, as 
they roll, and foam, and thunder, which arrests the 
step, suspends the breath, dilates the eye, lifts the 
hand, and fills the soul with wonder. 

It seems to be the good pleasure of God, that men 
shall learn his omnipotence by evidence addressed to 
the senses as well as to the understanding, and that 
there shall be on earth continual illustrations of his 
mighty power. Of creation we are ascertained by 
faith, not by sight ; the heavenly bodies, though vast, 
, are distant, and roll silently in their courses. But the 
earth by its quakings, the volc^o by its fires, the 
ocean by its mountain waves, and the floods of Niagara 
by their matchless power and ceaseless thunderings, 
proclaim to the eye, and to the ear, and to the heart, 
the omnipotence of God. 

From their far distant sources and multitudinous 
dispersions. He called them into the x^apacious reser- 
voirs of the north, and bid them hasten thdr accumu- 
lating tide to this scene of wonders ; and for ages the 
obedient waters have rolled and thundered his praise. 
It is, as has been stated, where the two lines of the 
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precipice meet, that the deepest and most 
sheet of water falls ; but it is here, also, just where 
the hand of omnipotence is performing its greatest 
wonders, that the consummation of the work is hid. 

What the phenomena are, where this stupendons 
torrent strikes at the foot of the falls, no mortal eye 
hath seen : a mist, rising to nearly half the height of 
the fall, is the veil beneath which the Almighty per- 
forms his wonders alone, and there is the hiding of his 
power. This is the spot upon which the eye wishfully 
fixes, and tries in vain to penetrate ; over which ima- 
gination hovers, but cannot catch even a glimpse to . 
sketch with her pencil. This deep recess is the most r 
sublime and awful scene upon which my eye was ever ^ 
&K,ed. There, amid thunderings, and in solitude and 
darkness, from age to age, Jehovah has proclaimed, I 
am the Almighty God. 



LESSON IX. 



RURAL UPE. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, 
and in what is called landscape gardening, is unrival- 
ed. They have studied Nature intently, and discov- 
ered an exquisite sense of her beautiful forms and har- 
monious combinations. Those charms which, in other 
countries, she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here assem- 
bled round the haunts of domestic life. They seem to 
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eaiight her coy and furtive graces^ and spread 
them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence 
of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like 
sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps of 
gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of foliage. The 
solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the 
deer troop'mg in silent herds across them; the hare, 
bounding a^ay to the covert; or the pheasant, suddenly 
bursting upon the wing. The brook, taught to wind 
in natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake — 
the sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering trees, 
with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and the 
trout roaming fearlessly abotit its limpid waters: while 
spme rustic temple, or sylvan statue, grown green and 
dank with age, gives an air of clSl^c sanctity to the 
seclusion. 

These afe but a few of the features of park scenery; 
but what most delights me, is the creative talent with 
which the English decorate the unostentatious abodes 
of middle life. The rudest habitation, the most un- 
promising and scanty portion of land, in the handU of 
an Englishman of taste, becomes a little paradise. 
With a nicely dismminating eye, he seizes at once 
upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the fu- 
ture landscape. The sterile spot grows into loveliness 
under his hand; and yet the operation^ of art which 
produce the ejGFect are scarcely to be perceived. The 
cherishing and training of some trees; the cautious pru- 
ning of others ; the nice distribution of flowers and 
plants of tender and graceful foliage; the introduction 
of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial opening; to 
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a peep of blue distance, or tahrer gleam of water-^ 
all these are managed with a delicate tact, a perva- 
ding yet quiet assiduity, like the magic touchings with 
which a painter finishes up a favorite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement 
in the country, has diffused a degree of taste and ele- 
gance in rural economy, that descends to the lowest 
class. The very laborer, with his thatched cottage 
and narrow slip of ground, attends to their embellish- 
ment. The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, 
the little flower-bed bordered with snug box, the wood- 
bine trained up against the wall, and hanging its blos- 
soms about the lattice; the pot of flowers in the win- 
dow; the holly, providently planted about the house, 
to cheat winter of its dreariness, and to throw in a 
semblance of green summer to cheer the fireside^— 
all these bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down 
from high sources, and pervading the lowest levels of 
the public mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, delights 
to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an English 
peasant. 

In rural occupation, there is nothing mean and de- 
basing. It leads a man forth among scenes of natural 
grandeur and beauty; it leaves ]||pi to the workings 
of his own mind, operated upon by the purest and 
most elevating of external influences. Such a man 
may be simple and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. 
The man of refinement, therefore, finds nothing revolt- 
ing in an intercourse with the lower orders in rural 
life, as he does when he casually-lningles with the 
lower orders of cities. He layls aside his distance 
and reserve, and is glad to \taive the distinctions of 
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rank, and to enter into the honest, heart-felt enjoy- 
ments of common life. Indeed, the very amusements 
of the country bring men more and more together; 
and the sound of the hound and horn blend all feelings 
into harmony. 

To this mingling ofxultiyated and rustic society, 
may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs through ^ 
British literature; the frequent use of illustrations from 
rural life; those incomparable descriptions of Nature, 
that abound in the British poets — that haye continued 
down from ^^ the Flower and the Leaf of Chaucer, 
and have brought into our closets all the freshness and 
fragrance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral writers 
of other countries appear as if they had paid Nature 
an occasional visit, and become acquainted with her 
general charms; but the British poets have lived and 
reveled with her — they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts^they have watched her minutest caprices. 
A spray could not tremble in the breeze — a leaf could 
not rustle to the ground — a diamond drop could not 
patter in the stream — a fragrance could not exhale from 
the humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints 
to the morning, but it has been noticed by these im- 
passioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into 
some beautiful morality. 

The effect of tUs devotion of elegant minds to rural 
occupations, has been wonderful on the face of the 
country. A great part of the island is rather level, 
and would be monotonous, were it not for the charms 
oi culture; but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, 

S*th castles and palaces, and embroidered with paries 
ll gardens. It does not abound m ^^tid^ ^xA %\iS^- 



lime prospects, but rather in little home scenes of rural 
repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm-house 
and moss-grown cottage is a picture; and as the roads 
are continually winding, and the view is shut in by 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating love- 



The great charm, however, of English scenery, is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is asso- 
ciated in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of 
sober, well-established principles, of hoary usage and 
reverend custom. Every thing seems to be the growth 
of ages of regular and peaceful existence. 

The old church, of remote architecture, with its low 
massive portal ; its gothic ' tower ; its windovtrs, rich 
with tracery and painted glass, in scrupulous preserva- 
tion — ^its stately monuments of warriors and worthies 
of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords of 
the soil — its tombstones, recording successive genera- 
tions of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still plough 
the same fields, and kneel at the same altar — the neigh- 
boring village, with its venerable cottages, its public 
green, sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers 
of the present race have sported-^the antique family 
mansion, standing apart in some little rural domain, 
but looking down with a protecting air on the surround- 
ing scene — all these common features of English land- 
scape evince a calm and settled security, a hereditary 
transmission of hom^-bred virtues and local attach- 
ments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the moral 
character of the nation. 
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LESSON X. 



TO A STAR. 

Thou bright glittering star of even, 
Thou gem upon the brow of heaven! 
Oh! were tins fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee! 

How calmly, brightly dost thou shine, 
Like the pure lamp in virtue's shrkie! 
Sure the fair world which thou may'st boast 
Was never ransomed, never lost. 

There, beings pure as heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

There, cloudless days and brilliant nightii 
Illumed by heaven's refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregretted by the soul. 

Thou little sparkling star of even,- 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven! 
How swiftly will I soar to thee. 
When this imprisoned soul is free! 
£ 4 
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LESSON XI. 



EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. 

Ik Washington seemed combined all the elements 
to constitute a man in the highest meaning of the term. 
His form was of the finest specimens 'o( manly beauty, 
and his carriage full of grace and dignity. His con- 
stitution, both physical and mental, of the happiest 
mold. In power of mind he stood at the head of the 
human intellect. His perception of truth, in the vast 
and various concerns with which his life was charged, 
seemed to indicate the intuition of a superior being ; 
the unrivaled accuracy of his judgment was demon- 
strated in the extraordinary success of his wide and 
eventful range of action. His brightness was not in- 
deed the glare of the meteor, but the steady light of 
the sun : it was not the brilliancy of a single act, but 
the finished series of his life : the combined results of 
all his action. 

Hence the firmness of his resolution and the courage 
of his temper. Hence he shrunk not in the field of 
battle or the moral conflict; and conscious of the 
right, never trembled for the issue. Unlike the des- 
perate few, who have achieved a bad eminence by in- 
discriminate means, he sought no results which virtue 
did not sanction * used no appliances which honesty 
did not advise. His character is unique, and stands 
alone on an eminence, unapproached — I had almost 
said, inaqcessible. Its union of goodness and great- 
ness^ of moral beauty and intellectual strength, adorned 
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by services of inappreciable value to the human race, 
furnishes an instance of the sublime in morals, such 
as no human example has presented. It has changed 
the general idea of greatness, and shewn that the most 
enviable talent must find assistance in the aids of virtue. 

He was fortunate beyond all the past, in the position 
which he held in the affairs of the world. The pre- 
siding genius at the birth of the first free nation — the 
daring leader of the first successful struggle for the 
principles of freedom — the idol of a young nation, yet 
to increase as the sands of the sea-shore — the grand 
agitator of the change, yet to come over all the go- 
vernments of the earth, his £ame will increase with 
ages and the. multiplication of his race. 

H^vstood at the head of a new country — at the be- 
ginning of a new civil polity — at the source and foun- 
tain of that stream of liberty which was yet. to over- 
flow the earth, and like the deluge of old, to swallow 
up every vestige of the wrongs which had passed. In 
the whole range of time, in the wide variety of human 
afiairs, there has been no era so felicitous for his exist- 
ence as that in which he was born and lived ; at no 
other point, could equal virtue have met with equal 
success — no other career could have secured the like 
train and splendor of consequences. 

In his life, fortunate and happy above all other ex- 
ample- without a spot or blemish to (par his private 
fame, he was covered with glory in his public career ; 
through all the round of action, — through all the 
change and casualty of life, he stood a model and ex- 
emplar to the human race. In the purity of his mo- 
lives, in the nobleness of his designs^ and in llkfc caiV^xA. 
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and success of his course, he stands yrithout a rival or 
an equal. 

Without haying been bred to the science of war, be 
assumed the command of our armies, and for seyen 
long years, with every disparity of means, baffled the 
skill and paralyzed the genius of the most celebrated 
soldiers. Without experience, he fought like a vete- 
ran ; nearly without means, he still found resources ; 
and sometimes, almost without an army, he hdd the 
enemy at bay by the vigor of his enterprises. This 
struggle for the mastery was' long held in doubt, but 
the star of his fortune at length nrevailed against the 
ostepft of the times. He conquered, not for fame, but 
for freedom ; not for ambition, but for his country. 
How well and how greatly, let the present ccmdition 
of the happy valleys and sunny mountains of freedom 
make answer. 

But not even yet had he filled the full measure of 
his fame. In the pride of victory, in the flush of 
success, with a devoted soldiery, accustomed to exe- 
cute his wishes, instead of stooping to the mean am* 
bition of a tyrant, in ruining his country to elevate 
himself, he plucked the warrior's plume from his brow, 
and cast it with his sword at the feet of his country. 
Oh! how mean and little are the names of Alexander, 
of Cs&sar, of Napoleon, when seen in the light of such 
a deed as this!^ «' 

He retired to private life, unambitious of further 
distinction, and well pleased to escape the din and 
turmoil of his former days. In the seclusion of his 
retreat he cultivated the quiet arts of peace, without 
a regret for the past or a sigh for the future. Bui 
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fame found him here. The privacy of his condition 
did not obscure its glory, and again his country called 
him to her aid. The freedom we had won by valor 
must be preserved by wisdom. Though national inde- 
pendence was secured by the revolution, our political 
organization was impeffect. 

We had the materials of freedom,»but not its sys- 
tem — the power of self-government, without being 
well aware of the best means of using it. We had ^ 
achieved the privilege of self-government, but history 
furnished no precedent to aid in its exercise. And we 
stood a people, free indeed, but wanting the ascertained 
means of self-preservation. The sages and soldiers of 
the revolution, with the illustrious Washington at their 
head, again came forward to meet the high exigency ; 
they were successful. In a council combining more 
experience, more patriotism and more intellectual 
power than the history of ages could show, they de- 
vised a system of government, unique in its character 
and original in its design, which has answered the high 
behests of freedom, and stands a beacon light to all 
the nations of the earth. A numerous people now 
repose 4n peace and happiness beneath its power, en- 
couraging by precept aiid example the diffusion of the 
benign principles of liberty. 

Washington, without his own desire, was placed at 
the head of the new organization, by. the voluntary 
suffrage of the people, and again became charged with ' 
the political destiny of his country. He assumed the 
responsibilities of his new and unprecedented station, 
and placed himself by the vigor and wisdom of his 
policy, upon the most enviable heights of political re- 
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nown. If his success as a military chieftain had won 
the admiration of the world, his wisdom as a states^ 
man secured its highest applause. Having giyen an 
impulse and direction to the untried institutions of his 
country, which will influence their destiny through all 
coming time, he Toluntarily left the lofty station he 
had filled, and*closed his career amidst the peace and 
happiness of that country he had assisted to elerate 
and redeem. 

The fabric of his character was then completed — 
then was the model, designed by Heaven for the imi- 
tation of mankbd, brought to its final perfection. 
Then -was the complete idea of freedom exemplified 
and explained. The mission for which he was sent^ 
was accomplished — and the wide earth may now rejoice 
in the eventual fulfilment of those purposes of liberty 
to which his life was consecrated. 
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NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIROINIA. 

On a lovely morning toward the close of Spring, I 
found niyself in a very beautiful part of the Great 
Valley of Virginia. Spurred on by impatience, I be- 
held the sun rising in splendor and changing the blue 
tints on the tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains into 
streaks of purest gold, and nature seemed to smile in 
the freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen miles, 
and a pleasant woodland ramble of about two, brought 
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myielf and my companion to the great Natural 
Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking forward to 
this time, and my mind had been considerably excited 
by expectation, yet I was not altogether prepared for 
this visit. This great work of nature is considered by 
many as the second great curiosity in our country, Ni- 
agara Falls being the first. I do not expect to convey 
a very correct idea of this bridge, for ^o descripticm 
can do this. • 

The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of God. 
It is' of solid limestone, and connects two huge moun- 
tains together, by a most beautiful arch, over which 
there is a great wagon road. Its length front one 
mountain to the other is nearly eighty feet, its width 
about thirty-five, its thickness forty-five, and its perpen- 
dicular height above the water is not far from two hun- 
dred and twenty feet. A few bushes grow on its top, 
by which the traveler may hold himself as he looks 
over. 

On each side of the stream, and near the bridge, are 
rocks projecting ten or fifteen feet over the water, and 
from two hundred to three hundred feet from its sur- 
face, all of limestone. The visitor cannot give so good 
a description of the bridge, as he can of his feelings 
at the time. He softly creeps out on a shaggy pro- 
jecting rock, and looking down a chasm from forty to 
sixty feet wide, he sees, nearly three hundred feet be- 
low, a wild stream foaming and dashing against the 
rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks above. 

This stream is called Cedar Creek. He sees under 
the arch, trees whose height is seventy feet-, and ^^t^ 
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as he looks down upon them, they appear like small 
bushes of perhaps two or three feet in height* I saw 
several birds fly under the arch, and they looked like 
insects. I threw down a stone, and counted thirty- 
four before it reached the water. All hear of heights 
and of depths, but they here see what is high, and they 
tremble, and feel it to be deep. 

The awful rocks present their everlasting butments, 
the water murmurs and foams far below, and the two 
mountains rear their proud heads on each side, sepa- 
rated by a channel of sublimity. Those who view the 
sun^ the moon, and the stars, and allow that none but 
God could make them, will here be impressed that 
none but an Almighty God could build a bridge like 
this. 

The view of the bridge from below, is as pleasing 
as the top view is awful — the arch from beneath would 
seem to be about two feet in thickness. Some idea of 
the distance from the top to the bottom may be form- 
ed from the fact, that as I stood on the bridge and my 
companion beneath, neither of us could speak suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard by the other. A man from 
either view does not appear more than four or fire 
inches in height. 

As we stood under tliis beautiful arch, we saw the 
place where visitors have often taken the pains to en- 
grave their names upon the rock. Here Washington 
climbed up twenty-five feet and carved hiis own name, 
where it still remains. Some, wishing to immortalize 
their names, have engraven them deep and large, while 
others have tried to climb up and insert them in this 
book of fame. 
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A few years smce^m young man, being ambitioiu to 
plaee his name above all otliera, came yery near losing 
his life in the attempt. After much fatigue he climb- 
ed up as high as possible, but found that the person 
who had before occupied his place was taller than him- 
self, and consequently had placed his name above his 
reach. But he was not thus to be discouraged. He 
opened a large jack-knife, and in the soft limestone, 
began to cut places for his hands and feet. 

With much patience and industry he worked his 
way upwards, and succeeded in carving higher than 
the most ambitious had done before him. He could 
now triumph, but his triumph was short, for he was 
placed in such a situation that it was impossible to de- 
scend, unless he fell upon the ragged rocks beneath 
him. There was no liouse near, from whence his 
companions could get assistance. He could not long 
remain in that condition, and, what was worse, his 
friends were too much frightened to do any thing for 
lus relief. 

They looked upon him as already dead, expecting 
every moment to see him precipitated upon the rocks be- 
low and dashed to pieces. Not so with himself. He de- 
termined to ascend. Accordingly he plies the rock 
with his knife, cutting places for his hands and feet, 
and gradually ascended with incredible labor. He 
exerts every muscle. His life was at stake, and all the 
terrors of death rose before him. He dared not look 
downwards, lest his head should become dizzy; and 
perhaps on this circumstance his life depended. His 
companions stood at the top of the rock exhorting and 
oicouraging him. 
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His strength was almost exhausted ; but a bare pos- 
sibility of saving his life still remained, and hope, the 
last friend of the distressed, had not yet forsaken him. 
His course upwards was rather oblique than perpendi- 
cular. His most critical moment had now arrived. 
He had ascended considerably more than two hundred 
feet, and had still farther to rise, when he felt himself 
fast growing weak. He thought of his friends, and 
all his earthly joys, and he could not leave them. He 
thought of the grave, and dared not meet it. 

He now made his last effort, and succeeded. He 
had cut his way not far from two hundred and fifty 
feet from the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; 
and in a little less than two hours, his anxious compa* 
nions reached him a pole from the top, and drew him 
up. They received him with shouts of joy; but he 
himself was completely exhausted. He immediately 
fainted on reaching the top, and it was some time be- 
fore he could be recovered! 

It was interesting to see the path up these awful 
rocks, and to follow in imagination this bold youth as 
he thus saved his life. His name stands far above all 
the rest, a monument of hardihood, of rashness, and 
of folly. 
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LESSON XIII, 



WESTERN EMIGRATION. 

' With all that's ours, together let us rise, 
Seek brighter plains, and more indulgent skies; ^ 
Where fair Ohio rolls his amber tide, 
And nature blossoms in her virgin pride. 
Where all tb«t Beauty^s hand can form to please 
Shall crown the toils of war with rural ease. 

The shady coverts and the sunny hills, 
The gentle lapse of ever-murmuring rills. 
The soft repose amid the noontide bowers, 
The evening walk among the blushing flowers, 
The fragrant groves, that yield a sweet perfume, 
And vernal glories in perpetual bloom 
Await you there ; and heaven shall bless the toil : 
Your own the produce, and your own the soil. 

There cities rise, and spiry towns increase. 
With gilded domes and every art of peace. 
There Cultivation shall extend his power. 
Rear the green blade, and nurse the tender flower ; 
Make the fair villa in full splendors smile. 
And robe with verdure all the genial soil. 
There shall rich Commerce court the favoring gales, 
And wondering wilds admire the passing sails. 
Where the bold ships the stormy Huron brave, 
Where wild Ontario rolls the whitening wave, 
Where fair Ohio his pure current pours. 
And Mississippi laves the extended shores. 



And thou Supreme! whose hand sustains this ball, 
Before whose nod the nations rise and fall, 
Propitious smile, and shed diviner charms 
On this blest land, the queen of arts and arms ; 
Make the great empire rise on wisdom's plan. 
The seat of bliss, and last retreat of man. 
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WIER'S GATE IN VIRGINIA. 

This cavern derives its name from Bamei Wier^ 
who discovered it in the year 1804. It is situated near 
Madison's Cave, so celebrated, though the latter can- 
not be compared with the former. 

There were three of us, besides our guide, with 
lighted torches, and our loins girded, now ready to 
descend into the cave. We took our torches in our 
left hands and entered. The mouth was so small that 
we coulcl. descend only by creeping, one after another. 
A descent of almost twenty yards brought us into the 
first room. ,/ * 

The cave wajf exceedingly cold, dark, and alent, 
like the chambers of death. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded, now descending thirty or forty feet — now as- 
cending as high — now creepbg on our hands and 
knees, and now walking in lai^e rooms — the habita- 
tions of solitude. The mountain seems to be composed 
almost wholly of limestone, and by this means the 
cave is lined throughout with the most lieautifiil in- 
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crustations and stalactites of carbonated lime, which 
are formed by the continual dripping of the water 
through the roof. 

These stalactites are of various and elegant shapes 
and colors, often bearing a striking resemblance to 
animated nature. At one place we saw orer our heads, 
what appeared to be a waterfall^ of the most beautiful 
kind. Nor could the imagination be easily persuaded 
that it was not a reality ; you could see the water boil- 
ing and dashing down, see its white spray and foam — 
but it was all solid limestone. 

Thus we passed onward in this world of solitude — 
now stopping to admire the beauties of a single stalac- 
tite — now wondering at the magnificence of a large 
room — now^ creeping through narrow passages, hardly 
wide enough to admit the body of a man, and now 
walking in superb gallaries, until we came to the 
largest room called Washington Hall. This is cer- 
tainly the most elegant room I ever saw. It is about 
twd hundred and Keventy-five feet in length, about 
thirty-five in width, and between thirty and forty feet 

The roof and sides are very beautifully adinned by 
the tinsels which Nature has bestowed in ^egfeatest 
profusion, and which sparkle like the diamond, while 
surveyed by the light of torches. The floor is flat, 
and smooth, and solid. 

I was foremost of our little party in entering this 
room, and was not a little startled as I approached the 
centre, to see a figure, as it were, rising up before me 
out of the solid rock. It was not far from seven feet 
high} and corresponded in every respect to the commoxi 
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idea of a ghost. It was very white, and resembled a 
tall man clothed in a shroud. I went up to it sideways, 
though I could not really expect to meet a ghost in a 
place like this. On examination, I found it was a very 
beautiful piece of the carbonate of lime, very trans- 
parent, and very much in the shape of a man. This 
is called Washington's Statue. 

In one room we found an excellent spring of water, 
which boiled up as if to slake our thirst, then sunk 
into the mountain, and was seen no more. In another 
room was a noble pillar, called the Tower of Babel. 
It is composed entirely of the stalactites of lime, - or, 
as the appearance would seem to suggest, of petrified 
water. It is about thirty feet in diameter, and a little 
more than ninety feet in circumference, and not far 
from thirty feet high. There are probably millions 
of stalactites in this one pillar. 

Thus we wandered on in this world within a worldy 
. till we had visited twelve very beautiful rooms, and as 
many creeping places, and had now arrived at the end 
— a distance from our entrance of between twenty-four 
and twenty-five hundred feet ; or, what is about its 
equal, half a mile from the mouth. We here found 
ourselVM exceedingly fatigued ; but our torches for- 
bade us to tarry, and we once more turned our linger • 
ing steps towards the common world. 

When we arrived again at Washington Hall, one of 
our company three times discharged a pistol, whose 
report was truly deafeningj and as the sound reverbe- 
rated and echoed through one room after another till 
it died away in distance, it seemed like the moanings 
of spirits. We continued our wandering stc^s till we 
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arrived once more at daylight, having been nearly 
three hours in the cayern. 

To compare the Natural Bridge and Cave together 
as objects of curiosity, is exceedingly difficult. In 
looking at the Bridge we are filled with awe; at the 
cavern with delight. At the Bridge we have several 
views that are awful; at the Cave hundreds that are 
pleasing. At the Bridge you stand, and gaze in asto- 
nishment; at the Cave awfulness is lost in beauty, and 
grandeur is dressed in a thousand captivating forms. 
At the Bridge you feel yourself to be looking into ano- 
ther world; at Ihe Cave you find yourself already ar- 
rived there. The one presents to us a God who is very 
" wonderful in working ; " the other exhibits the 
same power, but with it is blended loveliness in a 
thousand forms. In each is vastness. Greatness con- 
stitutes the whole of one; but the other is elegant, as 
well as great. 



LESSON XV, 



UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 

There is unwritten music. The world is full of it. 
I hear it every hour that I wake, and my waking sense 
is surpassed sometimes by my sleeping — though that 
is a mystery. There is no sound of simple nature that 
is not music. It is all God's work, and so harmony. 
You may mingle and divide and strengthen the ^^.sr 
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sages of its great anthem, and it is still melody— - 
melody. 

The low winds of summer blow over the water&lls 
and the brooks, and bring their voices to your ear, as 
if their sweetness was linked by an accurate fin^r; 
yet the wind is but a fitful player; and you may go out 
when the tempest is up, and hear the strong trees 
moaning as they lean before it, and the long grass his- 
sing as it sweeps through, and its own solemn monoto- 
ny over all — and the dimple of that same brook, and 
the waterfall's unaltered base shall still reach you in 
the intervals of its power, as much in harmony as be- 
fore, and as much a part of its perfect and perpetual 
hymn. 

There is no accident of nature's causing which can 
bring in discord. The loosened rock may fall into the 
abyss, and the overblown tree rush down through the 
branches of the wood, and the thunder peal awfully 
in the sky; — and sudden and violent as these changes 
seem, their tumult goes up with the sound of the winds 
and waters, and the exquisite ear of the musician can 
detect no jar. 

I have read some^'here of a custom in the Highlands^ 
which, in connection with the principle it involves, is 
exceedingly beautiful. It is believed that, to the dying, 
(which, just before death, becomes always exquisitely 
acute,) the perfect harmony of the voices of nature is 
so ravishing, as to make him forget bis sufferings, and 
die gently, like one in a pleasant trance. And so, 
when the last moment approaches, they take him from 
close the shieling, and bear him out into the open sky, 
that be may hear the familiar rushin^i; of t}ie streams. 
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I can belieye that it is not superstition. I do not 
think vfe knoW how i&xquisitely nature's many voices 
are attuned to harmony, and td each other. The old 
plulosopher we read of might not have been dreaming 
when he discovered that the order of the sky was like 
a scroll of written music, and that two stars, (which 
are said to have appeared centuries after his death in 
the very places he mentioned,) were wanting to com- 
plete the harmony. 

' We know how wonderful are the phenomena of 
color; how strangely like consummate art the strong- 
est dyes are blended in the plumage of birds, and in 
the cups of flowers; so that, to the practised eye of 
the painter, the harmony is inimitably perfect. It is 
natural to suppose every part of the universe equally 
perfect; and it is a glorious and elevating thought, that 
the stars of heaven are moving on continually to music, 
and that the sounds we daily listen4o are but a part of 
a melody that reaches to the very centre of God's illimi- 
table spheres. 

It is not mere poetry to talk of the " voices of sum- 
mer." It is the day-time of the year, and lis myriad 
influences are audibly at work. Even by night you 
may lay your ear to the ground, and hear that faintest 
of murmurs, the sound of growing things. If you 
have been used to rising early, you have not forgotten 
how the stillness of the night seems increased by the 
timid note of the first bird. It is the only time when 
I would lay a finger on the lip of nature — the deep 
hush is so very solemn. 

By and by, however, the birds are all up, and the 
peculiar hgliness of the hour dec\\nesr-\>wV. ^\^a\. ^ 
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world of munc does the sun shine on! — the deep 
lowing of the cattle blending in with the eapiidoiB 
warble of a thousand of God's happy creatures, and 
the stir of industry coming on the air like the under- 
tones of a choir, and the voice of man, heard in the 
distance over all, like a singer among instruments, giv- 
ing them meaning and language ! And then, if your 
ear is delicate, you have minded how all these sounds 
grow softer and sweeter, as the exhalations of dew 
floated up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air. 

You should go out some morning in June, and Uaten 
to the notes of the birds. They express, far more than 
our own, the characters of their owners. From the 
scream of the vulture and the eagle, to the low brood- 
ing of the dove, they are all modified by their habits 
of support, and their consequent dispositions. With 
the smdl birds, the voice seems to be but an outpour- 
ing of gladness; and it is pleasant to see that without 
one articulate word it is so sweet a gift to them. It 
seems a necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I 
believe in my heart that a dumb bird would die of its 
imprisoned fullness. 

But if you would hear one of nature's most various 
and delicate harm<xiies, lie down in the edge of the 
wood when the evening breeze begins to stir, and lis- 
ten to its coming. It touches first the silver foliage 
of the birch, and the slightly hung leaves, at its merest 
breath, will lift and rustle like a thousand tiny wings ; 
and then it creeps up to the tall fir, and the fine tassels 
send out a sound like a low whisper ; and as the oak 
feels its influence, the thick leaves stir heavily, and a 
deep tone comes sullenly out like \k« edk^oii^itt-tff 
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befiiooii. They are all wind-harpf of different power; 
and as the breeze Btrengthens and sweeps equally orer 
them all, their united harmony has a wonderful grand- 
eur and beauty. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the sounds of irra- 
tional and inanimate nature. A better than these, 
and the best music under heaven, is the music of the 
human voice. I doubt whether all voices are not ca- 
pable of it, though there must be degrees in it as in 
beauty. The tones of affection in all children are 
sweet, and we know not how much their unpleasant- 
ness in after life may be the effect of sin and coarse- 
ness, and the consequent habitual expression of dis- 
cordant passions. But we do know that the voice of 
any human being becomes touching by distress, and 
that even on the coarse minded and the low, religion 
and the higher passions of the world have sometimes 
so wrought, that their eloquence was like the strong 
passages of an organ. . 

I have been much about in the world, and with a 
boy's unrest and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, 
have mingled for a time in every walk of life; yet 
never have I known man or woman under the influence 
of any strong feeling that was not utterly degraded, 
whose voice did not deepen to a chord of grandeur, or 
soften to cadences to which a harp might have been 
swept pleasantly. It is a perfect instrument as it 
eomes from the hand of its Maker, and though its 
strings may relax with the atmosphere, or be injured 
by misuse and neglect, it is always capable of being 
restning to its compass till its frame is shattered. 
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There is something exceedingly impressiye in the 
breaking in of church bells on the stillness of the 
Sabbath. I doubt whether it is not more so in the 
heart of a populous city than any where else. The 
presence of any single, strong feeling, in the midst of . 
a great people, has something of awfulness in it which I 
exceeds even the impressiveness of nature's breathless 
Sabbath. 

I know few things more imposing than to walk the 
streets of a city when the peal of the early bells is just 
beginning. The deserted pavements, the closed win- 
dows of the places of business, the decent gravity of 
the solitary passenger, and, over all, the feeling in your 
own bosom that the fear of Ood is brooding like a great 
shadow over the thousand humran beings who are sit- 
ting still in their dwellings around you, were enough, 
if there were no other circumstance, to hush the heart 
into a religious fear. But when the bells peal out sud- 
denly with a summons to the temple of Ood, and their 
echoes roll on through the desolate streets, and are 
unanswered by the sound of any human voice, or the 
din of any human occupation, the effect has sometimes 
seemed to me more solemn than the near thunder. 

Far more beautiful, and perhaps quite as salutary 
as a religious influence^ is the sound of a distant Sab- 
bath bell in the country. It comes floating over the 
hills like the going abroad of a spirit; and as the 
leaves stir with its vibrations, and the drops of dew 
tremble in the cups of the flowers, you could almost 
believe that there was a Sabbath in nature, and that 
the dumb works of God rendered visible worship for 
his goodness.. 
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The effoct of nature alone is purifying, and its 
thousand evidences of wisdom are too eloquent of 
their Maker not to act as a continual lesson; but com- 
bined with the instilled piety of childhood, and the 
knowledge of the inviolable holiness of the time, the 
mellow cadences of a church bell ^ve to the hush of 
the country Sabbath, a holiness to which only a des* 
perate heart could be insensible. 
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A SUMMER SHOWER. 

The rain is o'er***-how dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! 

Cloud above cloud, a glorious idght. 
Contrasting with the dark bide sky! 

In grateful silence earth receives 
The general blessing; fresh and fair. 

Each flower expands its little leaves. 
As glad the common joy to share. 

The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale; 

The wind blows cool ; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 

Mid yon rich cloud's voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 

Might rest to gaze below a while. 
Then turn and bathe and revel there. 
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The son breaks forth — ^from off the scene 
Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 

And all the wilderness of green 

With trembling drops of light is hung. 

Hear the rich mu^c of that voice 
Which sounds from all below^ above ; 

Sh^ calls her children to rejoice. 

And round them throws her arms of love. 
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LIFE IK SWEDEN 

Life in Sweden is for the most part patriarchal. 
Almost primeval simplicity reigns over this northern 
land— almost primeval solitude and stillness. You 
pass out from the gate of the city, and, as if by magic, 
the scene changes to a wild, woodland landscape. 
Around you are forests of fir. Over head hang the 
long, fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and heavy 
with red and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet of 
yellow leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. 

On a wooden bridge you cross a little silver stream. 
Anon you come forth into a pleasant and sunny land 
of farms. Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. 
Across the road are gates, which are opened for you 
by troops of children. The peasants take off their 
hats as you pass. You sneeze, and they cry, God bless 
jou. The houses in the yillages and smaller cities are 
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all built of hewn timber^ and for the most part painted 
red. 

The floors of the taverns are strewn with the fra- 
. grant tips of fir boughs. In many villages there are 
no taverns, and the peasants take turns in receiving 
travelers. The thrifty housewife shows you into the 
best chamber, the walls of which are hung round with 
rude pictures from the Bible; and brings you her heavy 
silver spoons wherewith to dip the curdled milk from 
the pan. You have oaten cakes baked some months 
before; or bread with anise seed and coriander in it, 
and perhaps a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to your 
carriage. Solitary travelers come and go m uncouth 
one-horse chaises. Most of them have pipes in thjcir 
mouths, and hanging around their necks in froftt, a 
leathern wallet, wherein they carry tobacco. You meet, 
also, groups of peasant women, traveling homeward, 
or dty-ward in pursuit of work. They walk barefoot, 
carrying in their hands their shoes, wluch have high 
heels under the hollow of the foot, and soles of« birch 
bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, standing by 
the road-side, each in its own little garden of Oethse- 
mane. In the parish register great events are doubt- 
less recorded. Some old king was christened or 
buried in that church; and a little sexton, with a great 
rusty key, shows you the baptismal font, or the coffin. 
In the church-yard are a few flowers, and much green 
grass; and daily the shadow of the church spire, with 
its long tapering finger, counts the tomb%^\!b»& \«?^\^* 
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senting an index of human life, on which the houn 
and minutes are the graves of men. 

The stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some are 
armorial bearings; on others only the initials of the 
poor tenants, with a date, as jon the roo&. -of. Dutch 
cottages. They all sleep with their headf to fi* west- 
ward. Each held a lighted taper in his hand wjhen he 
died; and in his co&i were placed his little heart- 
treasures, and a piece of money for his last journey. 

Near the church-yard gate stands a poor-box, fast- 
ened to a post by iron banfis, and secured by a padlock, 
with a sloping wooden roof to keep off the rain. If 
it be Sunday, the peasants sit on the church steps and 
con their i|palm-books. Others are coming down the 
road with their beloved pastor, who talks to them of 
holy things from beneath his broad-brimmed hat. He 
speaks of fields^ and harvests, and of the parable of 
tlvs sower that went forth to sow. He leads them to 
the good Shepherd, and to the pleasant pastures of the 
sj^it-land. He is their patriarch, and, like Melchise- 
deck^ both priest and king, though he has no other 
thro9&i|^:it^an the church pulpit. The women carry 
psaUi-Soeks in their hands, wrapped in silk handkei^'- 
chiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man's words. 

I must not forget the sudden changing seasons V)f 
the northern clime. There is no long and lingering 
spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one by one ;— hdo 
long and lingering autumn, pompous with many-colorfed 
leaves and the glow of Tndian summery. Biit winter 
and summer are wonderful, and pass into each other. 
The Quail has hardly ceased piping in the com^ when 
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winter, from the folds of trailing clouda, sows broad- 
cast over the landy snow, icicles, and rattling hail. 

The days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly 
fjtes above the horizon, or does not rise at all. The 
noon and the stars shine through the day; only, at 
noon, they are pale and wan, and in the southern sky 
a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, bums along the hori- 
Kon, and then goes out. And pleai^ntly under the 
nlrer moon, and under the silent, solemn stars, ring 
the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and 
Toices, and the sound of bells. 

■' And now the Northern Lights begin to burn, faintly 
St first, like sunbeams playing in the waters of the 
bine sea. Then a soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. 
There is a blush on the cheek of night. The colors 
oome and go; and change from crimson to gold, from 
gdld to crimson. The snow is stained with rosy light. 
Twofold from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery 
sword; and a broad band passes athwart the heav«ps, 
like a summer sunset. Soft purple clouds come sailing 
oirer the sky, and through their vapory folds the wink- 
ing stars shine white as silv^. 

With such pomp as this is Merry Christmas ushered 
tn, though only a single star heralded the first Christ- 
mas. And in memory of that day the Swedish pea- 
sants dance on straw; and the peasant girls throw 
straws at the timbered roof of the hall, and for every 
one that sticks in a crack shall a groomsman come to 
thfir wedding. Merry Christmas indeed! .^ 

And now the glad, leafy mid-summer, full of blos- 
soms and the song of nightingales, is come! In every 
village there is a May-pole fifty feel hig\i^ V\\3cl N^\:«^\!tt& 
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and roses and ribbons streaming in the wind, and a 
noiseless weathercock on top, to tell the village whence 
the wind cometh and whither it goeth. The sun does 
not set till ten o'clock at night; and the children are 
at play in the streets an hour later. The windows and 
doors are all open, and you may sit and read till mid- 
night without a candle. O hoC beautiful is the sum- 
mer night, which is not night, but a sunless yet un- 
clouded day, descending upon earth with dews, and 
shadows, and refreshing coolness! 

How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which like a 
silver clasp unites to-day with yesterday! How beau- 
tiful the silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus 
sit together, hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of 
midnight! From the church-tower in the public square 
the bell tolls the hour, with a soft, musical chime; 
and the watchman, whose watch-tower is thd belfry, 
blows a blast on his horn, for each stroke of the ham- 
mer, four times, to the four comers of the heavens : 

Ho! watchman, ho! 

Twelve is the clock! 

God keep our town 

From fir^and brand 

And hostile hand ! 

Twelve is the clock! 
From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the 
sun all night long ; and farther north the priest stands 
at his door in the warm midnight, and lights his pipe 
with a. common burning glass. 

% 
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LESSON XVIII. 



THE SEA: 



" The sea is his, ancj He made it." Its beauty is of 
God. It possesses it, in richness, of its own; it bor- 
rows it from earth, and air, and heaven. The clouds 
lend it the various dyes of their wardrobe, and throw 
down upon it the broad masses of their shadows, as they 
go sailing and sweeping by. The rainbow laves in 
it its many colored feet. The sun loves to visit it, 
and the moon, and the glittering brotherhood of planets 
and stars; for they delight themselves in its beauty. 

The sunbeams return from it in showers of diamonds 
and glances of fire; the moonbeams find in it a path- 
way of silver, imere they dance to and fro, with the 
breeze and the waves, through the livelong night. It 
has a light, too, of its own, a soft and sparkling light, 
nvaling the stars; and often does the ship which cuts 
its surface, leave streaming behind a milky way of 
dim and uncertain lustre, like that which is shining 
dimly above. 

It harmonizes in its forms and sounds both with the 
night and the day. It cheerfully reflects the light, and 
it u&ites solemnly with the darkness. It imparts 
sweetness to the music of men, and grandeur to the 
thunder of heaven. What landscape is so beautiful 
as one upon the borders of the sea? The spiriy^. its 
loveliness is from the waters, where it dwells antrTests, 
singing its spells, and scattering its charms on all the' 
• eoast. What rocks and cliffs are so glotlow^ ^a 1\vq^^ 
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which are washed by the chafing sea? What grovtt, 
and fields, and dwellings are so enchanting as those 
tirhich stand by the reflecting sea. 

If we could see the great ocean as it can be seen by 
no mortal eye, behoMing at one view what we are 
now obliged to visit in detail and spot by spot; if wf 
could, from a flight far higher than the sea eagle's, 
and with a sight more keen and comprehensive than 
his, view the immense surface of the deep all spread 
out beneath us like a universal chart, what an infinite 
variety such a scene would display! Here a storm 
would be raging, the thunder bursting, the waters 
boiling, and rain and foam and fire all mingling to- 
gether; and here next to this scene of magnificent 
confusion, we should see the bright blue waves glit- 
tering in the sun, and while the brisk breezes flew 
over them, clapping their hands for 4||ry gladness. 

Here, again, on this self-same ocean, we should be- 
hold large tracts where there was neither tempest nor 
breeze, but a dead calm, breathless, noiseless, and, 
were it not for that swell of the sea which never rests, 
motionless. Here we should see a cluster of green 
islands, set like jefrels, in the midst of its bosom; and 
there we should see broad shoals and gray rocks, fret- 
ting the billows, and threatening the mariner. 

" There go the ships,'' the white robed ships, some 
on this course, and others on the opposite one, some 
just approacl^ng the shore, and some just leaving it; 
soH^b fleets, and others in solitude; some swinging 
lazSPIui a calm, and some driven and tossed, and per- 
haps overwhelmed by the storm; some for traffic, and 
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jome for state, and some in peace, and others, alas! 
in war. 

Let us follow one, and we should see it propelled 
by the steady wind of the tropics, and inhaling the 
almost visible odors which diffuse themselves around 
the spice islands of the East; let us observe the track 
of another, and we should behold it piercing the cold 
barriers of tike North, struggling among hills and fields 
of ice, contending with Winter in his everlasting do- 
minion, striving to touch that unattained, solemn, her- 
mit point of the globe, where ships may perhaps never • 
visit, and where the foot of man, all-daring and inde- 
fatigable as it is, may never tread. 

Nor are the ships of man the only travelers whom 
we shall perceive on this mighty map of the ocean. 
Flocks of sea birds are passing and repassing, diving 
for their food, (Brfor pastime, migrating from shore to 
shore with un^Rried wings and undeviating instinct, 
or wheeling and swarming round the rocks which they 
make alive and vocal by their numbers and their clang- 
ing cries. 

How various, how animated, how full of interest is 
the surveyj We might behold such a scene, were 
we enabled to behold it, at almost any moment of 
time on the vast and varied ocean; and it would be 
a much more diversified and beautiful one; for I have 
spoken but of a few particulars, and of those but 
slightly. 

I have not spoken of the thousand forms inad^ich 
the sea meets the shore, of the sands and the oHI, of 
the arches and grottos, of the cities and the solitudes, 
which occur in the l^eautiful irregularity of its outline; 
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nor of the constant tides, nor the boiling wUrlpooIs 
and eddies, nor the currents and streams, which are 
dispersed throughout its surface. The variety of the 
sea, notwithstanding the uniformity of its substance, 
is ever changing and endles^ 

" The sea is his, and He made it." And when He 
made it. He ordained that it should be the element and 
dwelling place of multitudes of living beings, and the 
treasury of many riches. How populous and wealthy 
and bounteous are the depths of the sea! How many 
are the tribes which find in them abundant sustenance, 
and furnish abundant sustenance to man. The whale 
roams through the deep like its lord; but he is forced 
to surrender his vast bulk to the use of man. 

The lesser tribes of the finny race have each their 
peculiar habits and haunts, but they are found out by 
the ingenuity of man, and turned l!MR own purposes. 
The line and the hook and the net are dropped and 
spread to delude them, and bring them up from the 
watery chambers where they were roving in conscious 
security. How strange is it that the warm food which 
comes upon our tables, and substances which furnish 
our streets and dwellings with cheerful light, should 
be drawn up from the cold and dark recesses of the 
sea. 

We shall behold Hew wonders and riches when we 
iftvcstigate the sea shore. We shall find both beauty 
for the eye and food for the body, hi the varieties of 
j^hdflbi, which adhere in myriads to the rocks, or 
foiflpRr close dark Hburrows in the sands. In some 
parts of the world we shall see those houses of stone, 
which 4he little coral insect rears up with patient 

.4 
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indostry from the bottom of the waters, till they 
grow into formidable rocks, and broad forests, whose 
branches neTer wave, and whose leaves never fall. 

In other parts we shall see those ^^ pak glistening 
pearls " which adorn the crowns of princes, and are 
woven in the hair of beauty, extorted by the restless 
grasp of man from the hidden stores of ocean. And, 
spread round every coast, there are beds of flowers 
and thickets of plants, which the dew does not nourish, 
and which man has not sown, nor cultivated, nor 
reaped; but which seem to belong to the floods alone, 
and the denizens of the floods, until they are thrown 
up by the surges, and we discover that even the dead 
spoils of the fields of ocean may fertilize and enrich 
the fields of earth. T£ey have a life, and a nourish- 
ment, and an economy of their own, and we know 
little of them, ^Hk^that they are there in their briny 
nurseries, reared up into luxuriance by what would 
kill, like a mortal poison, the plants of the land. 

We must not omit to consider the utility of the sea; 
its utility, I mean, not only as it furnishes a dwelling 
and sustenance to an infinite variety and number of 
inhabitants, and an important part of the support of 
man, but in its more general relations to the whole 
globe of the world. It cools the air for us in summer, 
and warms it in winter. It is probable that the very 
composition of the atmosphere is beneficially affected 
by combining with the particles which it takes upfrom 
the ocean; but, however this may be, there igHttle 
or no doubt, that were it not for«the immensmUPof 
waters with which the atmosphere comes in contact, it 
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would be hardly respirable for the dwellera oa Jkhe 
earth. 

Then, again, it affords an easier, and, on the whole, 
perhaps a safer medium of communication and convey- . 
ance between nation and nation, than can be found, 
for equal distances, on the land. It is also an effectual 
barrier between nations, preserving to a great d^ree 
the weak from invasion and the virtuous from contami- 
nation. In many other respects it is no doubt useful 
to the great whole, though in how many we are not 
qualified to judge. What we do see is abundant testi- 
mony of the wisdom and goodness of Him who in the 
beginning ^^ gathered the waters together unto one 
place." 

There is mystery in the sea. There is mystery in 
its depths. It is unfathomed, and perhaps unfathoma- 
ble. Who can tell, who shall IflVy how near its 
pits run down to the central coreT)ftne world? Who 
can tell what wells, what fountains are there, to which 
the fountains of the earth are in comparison but drops? 
Who shall say whence the ocean derives those inex- 
haustible supplies of salt, which so impregnates its 
waters, that all the rivers of the earth, pouring into it 
from the time of the creation, have not been able to 
freshen them? 

What undescribed monsters, what unimaginable 
shapes, may be roving in the profoundest places of 
the sea, never seeking, and perhaps from their nature 
WttUe to seek, the upper waters, and expose them- 
senM to the gaEe of man ! What glittering riches, 
what heaps of gold, what stores of gems, there must 
be scattered in lavish profusion on the ocean's lowest 
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bed ! What spoils from all climateS| what works of 
art from all lands, have been ingulfed by the insatiable 
and reckless waves ! Who shall go down to examine 
and* reclaim this imcounted and idle wealth? Who 
bears the keys of the deep 1 

•And oh ! yet more aflFecting to the heart and mys- 
terious to the mind, what companies of human beings 
are locked up in that wide, weltering, unsearchable 
grave of the sea ! Where are the bodies of those lost 
ones, over whom the melancholy waves alone have, 
been chanting requiem 1 What shrouds were wrapped 
round the limbs of beauty, and of manhood, and of 
placid infsmcy, when they were laid on the dark floor 
of that secret tomb 1 

Where are the bones, the relics of the brave and the 
fearful, the good and the bad, the parent, the child, 
the wife, the husUbd, the brother, the sister, and lover, 
which have been tossed and scattered and buried by 
the washing, wasting, wandering sea 1 The journey- 
ing ^dnds may sigh, as year after year they pass over . 
their beds. The solitary rain cloud may weep in dark- 
ness over the mingled remains which lie strewed in 
that unwonted cemetery. 

But who shall tell the bereaved to what spot their 
affections may cling ? And where shall human tears 
be shed throughout that solemn sepulchre ? It is mys- 
tery all. When shall it be resolved ? Who shall find 
it out t. Who, but He to whom the wildest waves listen 
reverently, and to whom all nature bows; QdlUio 
shall one day speak, and^be heard in ocean's proi^und- 
est caves ; to whom the deep, even the lowest deep, 
shall give up all its dead, when the «\xii ^VaVV ^v^<«i^ 

6 
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and the earth and the isles shall languish^ and the hea- ^ 
yens be rolled together like a scroll, and there shall be i^ 
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SONG OF THE STARS. j.-, 

• When the radiant morn of creation broke, j^ 

And the world in the smile of God awoke, jcv: 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mignty breath, 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss by myriads came, — 
In the joy of youth as they darted j^way. 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung. 

*^ Awajr, away, through the wide, wide sky,— 

The fair blue fields that before us lie, — 

Each ffun, with the worlds that round him roll, 

Each planet, poised on her turning pole; 

With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 

And her waters that lie like fluid light. 

^yPor the source' of glory uncovers his face, 
And the brightness b'tirflows unbounded space;* 
An(l«97e drink, as we go, the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides: 
Lo, yonder the living splendors play; 
Ajny, on our joyous path, away I 
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^^ Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
la the infinite azure, star after star, 
How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass! 
How the verdure runs o^er each rolling mass ! 
And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 
Where the small waves dance, and the young woods 
lean. 

" And see, where the brighter day-beams pour. 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews. 

** Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres. 

To weave the dance that measures the years; 

Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent. 

To the farthest wall of the firmament,— 

The boundless visible smile of Him, 

To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim.'* 
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ST. PETER'S CHURCH AT ROME. 

St. Peter's is the largest, and far theviflast expeupp' 
sive stficture in the world. The area of its noble 
piazza is eleven thousand and fifty-five feet longf.its 
front is one hundred and sixty feet high, and three 
hundred and ninety-six feet wide ; it is six hundred 
and seventy three feet long, and foux Yi\)]^&t^dL HAdi 
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forty-foar feet at the transept, or widest part; that is 
to say, it covers about seven acres. With these genC- 
ral ideas of the building, let us enter it. 

We immediately observe, on the right and left of 
the door, statues, apparently of children — chcrubi^ 
that sustain marble vases of holy water. We approach 
them, and find that they are giants, more than six feet 
high. We see at a little distance, on the pilasters and 
just above the pedestal, sculptured doves — and they 
appear to the eye of no very extraordinary size, and 
we think that we can easily lay our hand on them. 

We approach, and find that we can scarcely reach 
to touch them, and they are eighteen inches or two 
feet long. We advance along the mighty central nave, 
and we see, nearly at the termination of it and beneath 
the dome, the high altar, surmounted by a canopy, 
raised on four twisted pillars of bronze. The pillars 
and canopy seem to be of very suitable elevation for 
the place, and yet we soon learn that they are ninety 
feet high. 

I have before spoken of the size of the dome with 
its walls twenty-three feet thick, its own height one 
hundred and seventy- nine feet, and itself raised two 
hundred and seventy-seven feet above the floor of the 
church. The dome is sustained by four square pillars, 
two hundred and twenty-three feet in^ circumfei^ence. 
That is to say, each one of these pillars,- or masses of 
masonry, is nearly sixty feet on «ach ^idl^ ano'there- 
fore as large as one of our common-si^ed churches,^ if 
it were raised up and set on the end. 

There is a small church and an adjoinihgjiouse on 
fhyStrada Felice in Rome, de^gned\^ \i\UL\\. ^ ^ \x^V^ 
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together equal to the size of one of these columns. 
4pLnd yet these columns do not seem to be in the way 
at all; they do not seem to occupy any disproportion- 
ate space; they do not encumber the mighty pavement ! 

With regard to the objects vrithin St. Peter's, I can 
notice only two or three that struck me most. One 
of them is the monument to the last of the Stuarts, 
Charles Edward, and his brother Henry, the cardinal. 
There ate two angels of death before which I have 
spent hours. So exquisitely moulded are their forms, 
so delicate, thoughtful, beautiful are their faces, so sad, 
too, as they are about to extinguish the torch of life — 
as they stand leaning their cheeks upon the reverse end 
of the long, slender stem — so sad, indeed, but then 
that sadness so relieved by beauty — intellectual, con- 
templative, winning beauty — it seems to my fancy, at 
times, as if they would certianly appear to me at my 
own death; as if they would flit before the imagina- 
tion, and reconcile the soul to a departure effected by 
a ministry so beautiful. Ah ! blessed angels! I may 
one day strech out my hands to you, and ask your aid 
— ^but not yet — ^not yet. But sickness, sorrow, depri- 
vation, calamity in some shape, may make you welcome, 
before one thinks to be ready. 

Among the mosaic copies of paintings in which St. 
Peter's is so rich, there is one of the Incredulity of 
Thomas, which has always made one of my stopping* 
places, in taking the customary circuit. The eager- 
ness of ThotnaA. the* calm dignity of Jesus, are fine ; 
but the face of John, as he stands just behind Thomas, 
and looks upon his rash act, is one to remember always. 
It seems to me the very personification of ioxb^'^x^XL^^ . 
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He submits calmly that Thomas should do it — should 
satisfy himself — but yet he is exceedingly sorrowful. 9 

There is no surprise in his countenance ; he knows 
human frailty ; he is not astonished at unbelief or 
hardness of heart ; but it seems, at the same time, as 
if his own heart were broken at the spectacle. There 
is not the slightest rebuke in his beautiful countenance ; 
but such a union of indulgence and sorrow, as one 
might well pray for, at that altar — ^to be awakened. in 
his mind when he stands by the evil and erring. ' 

A Walk in St. Peter's is something by itself — a 
thing not to be had, nor any thing like it, anywhere 
else in the world. The immensity of the place ; its 
immense, unequaled magnificence ; the charming tem- 
perature of the air, preserved the same the year round, 
by the yastness of the mass of masonry ; the incense- 
breathing walls— for there is literally an odor of sanc- 
tity always here, from the daily burning of incense ; 
the rich, beautiful, variegated marble .columns ; the 
altars, the tombs on every side, the statues, the paint* 
ings, the fine medallions in marble, of the heads of 
saints and fathers of the church, which are set into the 
sides of the columns in great numbers ; then the arches 
on arches that present themselves to the view in every 
direction; and, if the walk be towards evening — the 
music of the vesper hymn, now swelling in full chorus 
upon the ear, and then dying away, as the music 
changes, or the walk leads you near the chapel whence 
it proceeds, or farther from it ; all this, with the gath- 
ering shadows of approaching evening-^ the shadows 
slowly gathering in arch and dome — makes a walk in 
St Peter's like nothing else ! 
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Among the most beautiful tlungs in Rome are its 
fountains, and among the most striking things are its 
obelisks. 

The fountains in front of St. Peter's especially, are 
really glorious. They rise thirty or forty feet into the 
air, and come down in a shower. The .quantity of 
.water thrown up is so great, and the streams, as they 
spring out from the basin, are made so to diverge, that 
they present the appearance of two trees, one on each 
side of the piazza. The fountains are partly resolved 
into drops and mist, and a rainbow may always be seen 
in the direction opposite the sun. Every time one 
sees them, they seem a new mystery and beauty; and 
when the sky is so fair, so glorious a thing, that you 
feel almost (as you do some days) as if you could kneel 
down and worship it, they appear like a cloud of in* 
cense — pure, bright, resplendent -*- o£fered up to that 
supernal splendor and purity. 

As to these Egyptian obelisks, of polished granite, 
pointing up to the sky from almost every square and 
open space in Rome, and with that handwriting of 
mysterious and yet unexplained characters upon their 
sides — what could be more striking 1 The antiquities 
of RQihe are youngs by their side. Some of them were 
built by Sesostris,by Rameses, between three and four 
thousand years ago. They saw ages of empire and 
glory before Rome had a bemg. 

They are also in the most perfect preservation. So 
beautifully polished, and entirely free frop stain. Un- 
touched by the storms of thirty-five centuries, it seems 
as if they had not lost one of their particles, since 
they came from the quarries of iig^^^* 'CVaX ^^\^ 
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surface, we know, has been gazed upon by the eyea 
of a hundred successive generations. Speak, dnsa# 
monitors! as ye point upward to Heaven — speak, 
dark hieroglyphic symbols! and tell us — are ye not 
yet conscious^ when conscious life has been flowing 
around you for three thousand years? Methinks it 
were enough to penetrate the bosom of granite with 
emotion, to have witnessed what ye have witnessed. 
Methinks that the stern and inexorable mystery, gra- 
ven upon your mighty shafts, must break silence, to 
tell that which it hath known of weal and wo, of 
change, disaster, blood, and crime ! 
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CULTIVATION OF TASTE FOR BEAUTY. 

^^ In looking at our nature, we discover among its 
admirable endowments, the sense or perception of 
Beauty. We see the germ of this in every human. 
being, and there is no power which admits «greater 
cultivation; and why should it not be cherished in all? 
It deserves remark, that the provision for this principle 
is infinite in the universe. There is but a very minute 
portion of the creation which we can turn into food 
and clothes, or gratification for the body; but the 
whole creation may be used to minister 4o the sense of 
beauty. 

Beauty is an all pervadbg presence. It unfolds in 
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the numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the 
branches of the trees and green blades of grass. It 
haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams 
out in the hues of the shell and the precious stone. . 
And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the 
rising and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The 
universe is its temple; and those men who are alive to 
it cannot lift their eyes without feeling themselves en- 
compassed with it on every side. 

Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it 
gives are so refined and pure, so congenial with our 
tenderest and noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, 
that it is painful to think of the multitude of men as 
living in the midst of it, and living almost as blind to 
it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, 
they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is 
lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual 
endowment. 

Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its 
walls lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and^ 
every spare nook filled with statues of the most ex* 
quisite workmanship, and that I were to learn, that 
neither man, woman nor child ever cast an eye at these 
miracles of art, how should I feel their privation; how 
should I want to open their eyes, and to help them to 
comprehend and feel the loveliness and grandeur which 
in vain courted their notice. But every husbandman 
IS living in sight of the works of a diviner artist; and 
how much would his existence be elevated, could he 
see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, 
proportions and moral expression! 
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I have spokeu only of the beauty of naturci but 
how much of this mysterious charm is found in the 
elegant arts, and especially in literature? The best 
books have most beauty. The greatest truths are 
wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win their 
way most surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed 
in this their natural and fit attire. Now no man re- 
ceives the true culture of a man, in whom the sensibi- 
lity to the beautiful is not cherished; and I' know of 
no condition in life from which it should be excluded. 
Of all luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand. 

What beauty is, is a question which the most pene- 
trating minds have not satisfactorily answered; nor, 
were I able, is this the place for discussing it. But 
one thing I would say; the beauty of the outward 
creation is intimately related to thi^ lovely, grand, in- 
teresting attributes of the soul. 

There is another power, which each man should 
cultivate according to his ability, but which is very 
much neglected in the mass of the people, and that is 
the power of Utterance. A man was not made to 
shut up his mind in itself; but to give it voice and to 
exchange it for other minds. Speech is one of our 
grand distinctions from the brute. Our power over 
others lies not so much in the amount of thought 
within us, as in the power of bringing it out. A man 
of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, may, for want 
of expression, be a cypher, without significance in 
society. And not only does a man influence others, 
but he greatly aids his ovm intellect, by giving distinct 
and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We understand 
ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, by the 
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very effort to make tb^m clear to another. Our locial 
rank too, depends a good deal on our power of utter- 
ance. 

The principal distinction between what are called 
gentlemen and the yulgar, lies in this, that the latter 
are awkward in manners, and are essentially wanting 
in propriety, clearness, grace^and force of utterance. 
A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a 
rule of grammar, without showing in his dialect, or 
brogue, or uncouth tones, his want of cultivation, or 
without darkening his meaning by a confused, unskill- 
ful mode of communication, cannot take the place to 
which perhaps his native good sense entitles him. To 
have intercourse with respectable people, we must 
speak their language. 
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SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

Ths Spirit of Beaiity unfurls her light. 
And wheels her course in a joyous flight, 
I know her track through the balmy air. 
By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green. 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 

At mom, I know where she rested at night. 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mount^ again, and around hei flings 
A bhower of light from hei purple wings. 
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At noon, she hies to a cool retreati 

Where boweriog elms oyer waters meet ^ 

She dimples the wave, where the green leares dip; 

That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden's lip. 

At eye, she hangs o'er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 
And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where ^he lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 

She hovers around us at twilight hour. 
When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream : — 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit of Beauty is every where ! 
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THE BEREAVED SISTER. 

In the spring of 1824, 1 contracted an acquaintance 
in one of the cities of the south, with a gentleman 
who had removed from England to this country with 
two small children, the one a boy of ten years, the 
other a girl of nine^~ years of age. These children 
were the most lovely beings I ever saw. Their extreme 
beauty^ their deep and artless affection, and their fre- 
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quent bursts of cluldiah and innocent mirth| made them 
as dear to me as if I had been the companion of their 
infancy. 

They were happy in themselves, happy in each other, 
and in the whole world of life and nature around them. 
I had known the family %vLt a few months, when my 
friend was compelled to make a sudden and unexpected 
Toyage to South America. His feelings were imbit- 
tered by the thoughts of leaving his motherless chil- 
dren behind him; and as I was on the point of em- 
barking for Liverpool, I promised to take them to their 
friends and relations. 

My departure was delayed two weeks. During that 
period, I lived under the same roof with the little ones 
that had been consigned to my charge. For a few 
days they were pensive, and made frequent inquiries 
for their absent father; but their sorrows were easily 
assuaged, and r^et for his absence changed into 
pleasant anticipation of his return. The ordinary sor- 
rows of childhood are but dews upon the eagle's plu- 
mage, which vanish at the moment the proud bird 
springs upwards into the air to woo the beautiful flashes 
of the morning. 

The day of our departure at last arrived, and we set 
sail on a quiet afternoon of summer. The distant hills 
bent their pale blue tops to the waters, and as the great 
son, like the image of his Creator, $.unk down in the 
west, successive shadows of gold, and crimson, and 
purple came floating over the waves, like barks from 
a fairy landf My young companions gazed on those 
scenes steadily and silently, and when the last tints of 
the dim shore were melting into shadow^ they took 
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each other's hand, and a few natural tears gushed forth 
as an adieu to ihe land they had loved. 

Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little frimds to 
let me lead them to the cabin, and then returned agam 
to look out upon the ocean. In about half an hour, 
as I was standing musingly apart, I felt my hand gently 
pressed, and on turning around, saw that the girl had 
stolen alone to my side. In a few moments, the ere- 
ning star began to twinkle from the edging of a violet 
cloud. At first, it gleamed faintly and at intervals, 
but anon it came brightly out, and shone like a holy 
thing upon the brow of the evening. 

The girl at my side gazed upon it, and hailed it 
with a tone which told that a thought of rapture was 
at her heart. She inquired with simplicity and eager- 
ness, whether, in the fair land to which we were going, 
that same bright star would be visible ; and seemed to 
regard it as another friend, that was to be with her in 
her long and lonely journey. 

The first week of our voyage was unattended by 
any important incident. The sea was, at times, wild 
and stormy, but again it would sink to repose, and 
spread itself out in beauty to the verge of the horizon. 
On the eighth day the boy arose pale and .dejected, and 
complained of indisposition. On the following mcNm* 
ing he was confined by a fever to his bed, and much 
doubt was expressed as to his fate by the physician of 
the vessel. 

I can never forget the look of agony, the look of 
utter wo, that appeared upon the face of the little girl, 
when the conviction of her brother's danger came 
slowly home upon her thoughts. She wept not; she 
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complained not ; bat hour after hoar she sat by the 
bed of the young safferer — an image of grief and 
beaat&al affection. The boy became daily more feeble 
and emaciated. He could not return the long and 
burning caresses of his dster; and at last a faint hear- 
ing of his breast, and the eloquence of his half closed 
eye, and a Audi, at intervals, upon his wasted cheek, 
like the first yiolet tint of a morning cloud, were all 
that told he had not yet passed ^^ the dark day of no- 
thingness." 

The twelfth eyening of our absence from land was 
the most beautiful I had ever known, and I persuaded 
the girl to go for a short time upon deck, that her own 
feyered brow might be fanned by the twilight breeze. 
The sun had gone down in glory, and the traces of 
his blood red setting, were still visible upon the west^ 
em waters. Slowly, but brilliantly, the many stars 
were gathering themselves together above, and another 
sky swelled out in softened beauty beneath, and the 
foam upon the crests of the waves were lighted up like 
wreaths of snow. There was music in every wave, 
and its wild sweet tones came floating down from the 
fluttering pennon above us, like the sound of a gentle 
wind amid a cypress grove. 

But neither music nor beauty had a spell for the 
heart of my little friend. I talked to her of the glo- 
ries of the sky and sea — I pointed to her the star on 
which she had always loved to look — ^but her only 
answer was-- a sigh— and I returned with her to the 
bed-side of her brother. I perceived instantly that he 
was dying. There was no visible struggle — ^but the 
film was creeping over his eye, and tlie heicXv^ fL^o^Vk. ^1 
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his cheek was fast deepening into purple. I know not 
whether, at first, his sister perceived the change in his 
appearance; she took her seat at his side, pressed his 
pale lips to her own, and then, as usual, let her me- 
lancholy eye rest fixedly upon his countenance. 

Suddenly his looks brightened for a moment, and 
he spoke his sister's, name. She replied with a pas- 
sionate caress, and looked up to my face as if to im« 
plore encouragement. I knew that her hopes were 
but a mockery. A moment more, and a convulsiye 
quiver passed over the lips of the dying boy-tr a slight 
shudder ran through his frame — and all was still. The 
girl knew, as if intuitively, that her brother was dead. 
She sat in tearless silence' — but I saw that the waters 
of bitterness were gathering fearfully at their fountain. 
At last she raised her hands with a sudden effort, and 
pressing them upon her forehead, wept with the- un- 
^ntrollable agony of despair. 

On the next day the corpse of the dead boy was 
committed to the waves. The little girl knew that it 
must be so, but she strove to drive the thought away, 
as if it had been an unreal and terrible vision. When 
the appointed hour was at hand, she came a:nd begged 
me, with a tone that seemed less like a human voice 
than the low cadence of a disembodied and melancholy 
spirit, to go and look upon her brother and see if he 
was indeed dead. 

I could not resist her entreaties, but went with her 
to gaze upon the sleeping dust, to which all the ten- 
drils of her life seemed bound. She paused by the 
bed-side, and I almost deemed that her very existence 
would pass off in that long, fixed gaze. She moved 
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not — she spoke not — till the fermshe loved was taken 
away to be let down into the ocean. Then indeed she 
arose, and followed her lifeless brother, with a calm- 
ness that might have been from heaven. The body 
sunk slowly and solemnly beneath the waves; a few 
long, bright-ringlets streamed out upon the waters, a 
single white and beautiful glimpse came up through 
the glancing billows, and all that had once been joy 
and beauty, vanished forever. 

During the short residue of our voyage, the bereaved 
sister seemed &ding away, and beautiful as a cloud in 
a summer zenith. Her heart had lost its communion 
with nature, and she would look down into the sea, 
and murmur incoherently of its coLd and solitary 
depths, and call her brother's name, and then weep 
herself into calmness. 

Soon afterward I left her with her friends. I know 
not whether she is still a blossom of the earth, or 
whether she has long since gone to be nurtured in a 
holier realm. — But I love the memory of that beau- 
tiful and stricken* one. Her loveliness, her innocence, 
and her deep and holy feelings, still come back to 
me i» their glory and quietude, like a rainbow, or a^ 
summer cloud, that has showered and passed off for- 
ever. *' • 

1 7 
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LESSON XXIV. 



ADVANTAGES OF TEMPERANCE. 

Temperancb promotes clearness and yigor of intel- 
lect. If the functions of the brain be not in a healthy 
and vigorous state, equally unhealthy and inefficient 
must be those of the mind. History will bear us out 
in asserting, that the highest an4 most successful in- 
tellectual efforts have ever been associated with the 
practice of those general principles of temperance in 
diet for which we plead. It is the mighty minds that 
have grappled most successfully with the demonstrations 
of mathematical, intellectual, and moral science, that 
stand highest on the scale of mental acumen and 
power ; and it is such minds that have found strict tem- 
perance in diet essential to their success. Let us ad- 
vert to the history of a few of the master spirits of the 
human race. 

Foremost on the list stands Sir Isaac Newton. The 
treatise of his, that cost him the mightiest intellectual 
effort of all his works, was composed while the body 
rwas sustained by bread and water alone. And in spite 
of the wear and tear of such protracted and prodigious 
. mental labor as his, that same temperance sustained, 
him to his eighty-fifth year. 

The celebrated John Locke, with a feeble constitu- 
tion, outlived the term of threescore years and ten by 
iis temperaipfc. " To this temperate mode of life, 
too, he was probably indebted for the increase of those 
^te)]ectua] powers, which gSve birth to his incompa- 
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rable work on the human understanding, his treatises 
on government and education, as well as his other 
Writings, which do so much honor to his memory.^' 

Another intellectual philosopher, who saw fourscore 
years, was the venerable Kant. " By this commend- 
able and healthy practice," — early rising, — says his 
biographer, " daily exercise on foot, temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking, constant employment, and cheerful 
com pany , he protracted his life to this advanced period; ^ 
and we may add, acquired the power for his immense 
labors of mind. 

Few men have more fully established their claims 
to intellectual superiority of a very high grade, than 
President Edwards. But it was temperance alone that 
could carry him through such powerful mental efforts. 
" Though constitutionally tender, by the rules of tem- 
perance, he enjoyed good health, and was enabled to 
pursue his studies thirteen hours a day.'^ 

The same means enabled Martin Luther, though his 
days were stormy in the extreme, to make the moral 
world bend at his will, and to leave for his posterity 
so many profound literary productions. " It often hap- 
pened," says his biographer, "that, for several days 
and nights, he locked himself up in his study, and took 
no other nourishment than bread and water, that he 
might the more uninterruptedly pursue his labors." 

The records of English jurisprudence contain scarce- 
ly a name more distinguished than that of Sir Matthew 
Hale. And it is the testimony of history, that "his 
decided piety and rigid temperance laidn^im open to 
the attacks of ridicule; but he could not be .moved. " 
In eating and drinking, *he observeA xvoX. oxA^ ^^'a.V 
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plainness tnd moderation, but lired so philosophicallji 
that he always ended his meal with an appetite. 

Perhaps no man accomplishes more for the world 
than he who writes such a commentary on the Scrip- 
tures as that of Matthew Henry. And it is, indeed, 
an immense literary labor. But the biographer's ac- 
count of that writer's habits, shows that temperance 
and diligence were the secret of his success. 

Few men have accomplished more than John Wesley. 
And it is gratifying to learn that it was ^ extraordinary 
temperance which gave him the power to do so much, 
and to live so long." 

In reading the works of Milton, we are not semuch 
delighted with the play of imaginatipn, as with the 
rich and profound, though sometimes exceedingly ano- 
malous views, which he opens before us. The fact is, 
he was a man of. powers and attainments so great as 
justly to be classed among the leading intellects of his 
generation. Nor were such powers and attainments 
disjoined from temperance. 

Europe, as well as America, has been filled with the 
wime of Franklin; and no less wide spread is the his- 
tory of his temperance. Early in life he adopted a 
vegetable diet; and thus he not only gained time for 
study , but " I made the greater progress j" .says he^ "from 
that greater clearness of head and quickness of appre- 
hension which generally attend temperance in eating^ 
and drinking.'' The habit of being contented with a 
little, and disregarding the gratifications of the palate, 
remained with him through life, and was highly useful. 
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LESSON XXV. 



OUR OWN COUNTRT. 

Thsrk is no such scenery on earth, I yerily belieye, 
as ours. There is but one Niagara in its broad cir- 
cumference. And then its glorious rivers, from the 
tumbling cataracts of high Northern latitudes, to the 
calm and beautiful Alabama — the majestic Missis- 
sippi — the golden waters of Missouri — the placid, 
soft Ohio. And then, too, its lakes — the vast inland 
seas, where fleets can ride — its forests, alive with 
songsters of almost every note, and every feather, of 
trees of every cast and hue, and, if seen in the frosts 
of Autumn, beyond the power of pencil to paint, 
mocking the skill of man — rivaling the rich sunset 
on the bosom of the western clouds, and making a 
very paradise of earth! And then its boundless prai- 
ries — its savannahs — its vast havens, on which beat 
the waves of the ocean with their sullen roar, and its 
still solitudes, where man feels as if he really w^ 
alone with the Indian — the wild, unapproached, and 
almost unapproachable Indian, in his savage dignity, 
painted and decked for war, fiery red, with his armor 
on "snorting for battle,'' — and then again its noisy 
cities, where men crowd, and rush, as if the spot of 
earth on which they were was their only spot — cities 
now vieing in business with the older cities of Europe, 
but yet in the gristle — ^in their swaddling clothes, as it 
were— by and by to become the London s of the Wes- 
tern World ! What a variety of view is this ! How 
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rich in speculation, in thought ! How admirably cal* 
culated to warm the imagination, and to give feeling 
and imagery ! 

Talk not then of Europe as the only land worth a 
journey over. Its past we may reverence and admire. 
There is sublimity in it. But the future of our coun- 
try — who dare set its metes and bounds? Who will 
trace it out? Sublime, is but a feeble word for the 
destiny that awaits it! 

What nation presents such a spectacle as ours, of a 
confederated government; so complicated, so full of 
checks and balances, over sudi a vast extent of terri* 
tory — with so many varied interests, and yet moving 
so harmoniously! I go within the walls of the capitol 
at Washington, and there, under the star-spangled 
banners that wave amid its domes, I find the represent 
tatives of three territories, and of twenty-six nations—* 
nations in many senses, they may be called — that have 
within them all the germ and sinew to raise a greater 
people than many of the proud principalities of Eu- 
rope; all speaking one language, all acting with one 
h^rt, and all burning with the same enthusiasm — the 
^ve and glory of our comipon country — even though 
. parties do exist, and bitterr domestic quarrels now and 
then arise. 

I tdjft my^ap, and I mark from whence they come. 
What & breadth of latitude, and of longitude, too, in 
the fai^feb^oVtion of Jforth America! What a variety 
of cUmaJto^and what a variety of production! What 
a stretch of sea coast, on two oceans, with harbors 
enough for all the commerce of the world! What ah 
inunense i^atipnal domain, surveyed find unsurveyed, 
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of extinguidied and unextinguished Indian titles, within 
the States and Territories, and without, estimated, in 
the aggregate, to be more than one billion acres, and 
to be worth the immense sum of more than one billion 
dollars — seven hundred and fifty million acres of 
which are without the bounds of the States and Ter- 
ritories, and are yet to make new States, and to be 
admitted into the Union! 

Our annual revenue, now, from the sales, is over 
three millions of dollars. Our national debt, too, is 
nearly or quite extinguished —•and yet within fifty-eight 
years, starting with a population of about three millions, 
we have fought the War of Independence; again not 
ingloriously struggled with the greatest naval power 
in the world, fresh with laurels won on sea and land, 
and now we have a population of over seventeen mil- 
lions of souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of our 
Republic, unless he surveys it in detail. 

It is difficult to be very prosaic in describing such a 
country as ours. Think, if a prophet, but thirty years 
ago, had predicted only the half that has happened 
lucky would he have been to escape the asylum for 
lunatics. Jefferson mourned over a journejr from^ 
Monticello to Philadelphia, as a fbafful undertaking. * 
Mount Vernon and Bunker- Hill were as far apart, in 
the days of Washington, as the julnpii^^ff rdck in 
Eastport, (Maine,) and Augusta, (Georgia,) n6]^ are. 
The Mississippi boatman, who was thirty or !brfy days 
in going over a distance he now goes in sixj^can now 
hardly believe that he is the man he was.- The steam- 
boat and the steam-horse, are the miracle-workers of 
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the day. But, then, enterprise and labor ha^e donA 
their wonders, too. 

The Erie canal ! What an achievement for a young 
people! The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, too! Oo 
over it, and see how labor has wrought with mountain 
rocks, and torn them from their beds, and dashed them 
aside, as if with the power of Milton's demons. See 
the fire-horse, with long trains of cars, careering 
through the air, over rivers, and pathless swamps, 
from Charleston, South-Carolina, to Hamburgh, on 
the Savannah. Take the railroad from Boston to 
Providence, and see the rocks that have been cleft 
asunder, the mountains of dirt thrown up — the track 
now through caverns, and anon over a massive bridge 
of mason work, that almost staggers human faith to 
believe it has been done. 

And then mark what enterprise is planning, and will 
execute, too. Why, railroad tracks are projecting in 
all directions, from New-Orfeans to Nashville, in the 
South, and from Quebec to Portland, in the North. 
No enterprise staggers us. Nothing appals us. No 
hazard too great to be run. Ingenuity is racked to the 
utmost. Every body is awake, and wide awake. 
There is, as it were, an atmospheric maelstrom all 
about us. We talk in a hurry. We walk in a hurry. 
We make love in a hurry, and are married in a hurry. 
We eat, drink, sleep, and die in a hurry, and, alas! 
are buried in a hurry. Every thing is on the high 
pressure principle. No doubt such a state of fermen« 
tation, in any society, has it§ advantages and disad* 
vantages 
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It 18 one of the adyantages of our free institations^ 
that they give society such a stimulus. Our politic8| 
eren with all their bitterness and occasional outbreak- 
ings^ do us much good They teach us that no man 
is ahovi the influence of public opinion ; and they also 
teach each man the responsibility he takes in forming 
it. They raise up the humble, and rank them with 
the proud. They stimulate in the bosoms of all, the 
.ambition to advance — or, to "go ahead" — to use a 
phrase better descriptive of the thing itself. 

The political cauldron that is always boiling in such 
a government as ours, throws up on the surface of 
society many men of strong minds, and high purposes: 
and though often — too often, it may be — the very 
seethings of the cauldron will come up too, yet, in a 
moment of calm, they sink to their proper level, while 
what is goi)d remains. Death, too, is a great leveler 
among us; and if it would not be impious, I would 
add, the severest of all Republicans. The family 
whom overgrown wealth was making proud to-day, 
death cuts up to-morrow — dividing its inheritance, 
scattering its members, and often robbing it of its natal 
soil. The incipient aristocracy is thus nipped in the 
bud. The wealth oT a Oirard is instantly divided 
among in any persons. 

How remarkable the fact,^ all over this country, that 
wealth seldom runs long in the same line, but that the 
heritage is rather a curse than a blessing for the chil- 
dren: and how remarkable the other fact, too, that 
almost all the large holders of property are the makers 
of their own fortunes; men who have earned it with 
their own hands^ and by their own alri^leA. TVv^ 
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poor are ever coming upward and the rich are ever 
going downward. Such is the effect of this fermenta- 
tion — such the stimulus of free institutions, and the 
operation of our laws of inheritance. J^ut then, again, 
we must open our eyes the wider to the disadvantages 
of such a state of things, so as to check and improve 
them. 

We must forget, that it generates an inordinate 
thirst for office, and often a daring and reckless ambi- 
tion — that it makes wealth the god of thousands — 
engulphs them in its pursuit, and often throws into the 
distance the man of genius, and the achievements of 
Literature, Art, and Science. Thus, politics and money- 
making engross the talents of the country: and thus 
Literature is kept at a partial stand — when, in a free 
country, men of learning, and men of genius, whose 
efforts stamp the age, and refine its manners, ought to 
be, if not the first, among the first. This, we must 
use our efforts to counteract. 

Genius must be won from the ranks of political 
combatai^. The sparks of poetical fire that blaze in 
the columns of the partisan press, must kindle up the 
pages of the Muse. Haughty, dictatorial, pampered 
Wealth, that frowns upon genius, must re(feive the 
lash of genius. Men of property must be made to 
see that their true glory consists in encouraging the 
arts, the sciences, the achievements of the pen or 
pencil. Above i|11, the schoolmaster must go abroad 
more and more. ^Education, universal education, not 
little, but much, free schools, popular clubs, literary 
newspapers, and periodicals, must be c&erished. Li- 
terarj men must respect themselves, and speak loud 
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and strong — and when they sell their labors, not sell 
themselves. 

A vast amount of talent we have at command, if it 
can be united and combined. Our newspapers often 
show it — our periodicals show it. It is a remarkable 
fact that our periodical literature — the only kind which 
this country has really patronized — has ever been un- 
rivaled by any nation on earth. The State Papers of 
the Revolution did almost if not quite as much for us 
as our soldiery. The best diplomatists of Europe have 
confessed their power, and paid us the tribute — and 
sure I a^i, that in this respect we have not degenerated. 

With the same strength that we develop our na- 
tional resources, we must develop the moral and 
intellectual energies among us. There is great danger 
that such a busy, practical people, will forget that 
they have hearts and souls. There is danger, too, that 
such a moving, journeying people, will lose their at- 
tachments to home — • their love for the rocks, and hills, 
and valleys, that their eyes first saw. Home, home, 
home — is the sentiment that we need to cherish. Our 
country must be our idol, if idols we have. 

Next to the preservation of liberty, is the preserva- 
tion of the Union — and this, in a territory so vast, 
can only be effected but by an interchange of feelings, 
by intercommunications, by forming friends, and mak- 
ing visits, all over our wide domain. We must know, 
and understand each other, in order to love each other. 
We must see with our own eyes what a glorious heri- 
tage our fathers have bequeathed us, before we can 
appreciate its value. Dangers threaten us, above all 
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Other people — and such dangers as only high patriot- 
ism, and pure affection, can overcome. 

We have not achieved our independence yet, Wash- 
ington and his compatriots gave us freedom. Our own 
industry has liberated us from a servile dependence 
upon foreign skill and foreign artisans — and now we 
want a literary freedom — th6 independence to think, 
write, and criticise for ourselves — not driving our 
scholars abroad to acquire a reputation at home, and 
then reflecting at home the light of foreign glow-worms 
from abroad. We want local attachments, too — then 
a national pride — a just sense of our own importance. 

Another duty we have laid on our bands — and 
that is, to elevate and refine public feeling, by associa- 
tions, by lectures, by lyceums, and in. every pmcti- 
cable manner, so as to give society a tone and a cha- 
racter, and so as to combat the physical and lower 
tendencies of the day. There i^ an atmosphere en- 
compassing every circle, either. light or hlrid| just in 
proportion to the splendor of th^ minds tha^ tQparkfe 
within it. There is a sympathetic- link hi t]ie chain 
of social intercourse, that vibratSi well briUy^wh^. . 
ever it is touched. * -; ^ *• . ■* ;- -"'. r: 

The tone of a whole sociiityT»aTbe*&>mpa^d io 
the winds that float through a'Mm^ harp. If but 
a summer breeze plays upon ttj|Mitrb^, it -is like the 
melodious notes that sprang fr^ Iroanon's statue, 
when touched by the rays ^ 'th;e>iijJ6rB&^ sim. But 
if the rude and gusty storm tons "rtughly over the 
cords, it flings off notes harih imi d^cordant. See, 
then, the duty of the American. But 'tune society, 
3nd it will pour forth melodies ^om a thousand atringi. 
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LESSON XXVI. 



0X7R COUNTKT. * 

OuB cotjhtey! — ^*ti8 a glorious land! 

With broad arms strechM from shore to shore^ 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar ; 
And, nurtured oii her ample breast, 

How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature's wildest granduer drest, 

EnamePd with her loveliest dyes. 

Ri(;h prairiei^j-deck'd with flowers of gold, 

Like sunlit oceans roll afar; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold. 
Reflecting cfear each trembling star. 
And mighty rivers, mountain-bom, 
" .G$ sweeping. Award, dark and deep, 

-Through' foinsrts'whese the bounding fawn 
I ' . . B/e^ieath.th^ir iheltering branches leap. 

;» And cr^)e4 ^o^td^er j^lustering hills, 

Sweei vajef^ dr^^aoiKke beauty hide, 
. Wker^;loy^ 9lLe^A!^ith music fills, . - 

And' c^laf^^fdnU^p and peace abide; 
For plentji^^jii^^h^'fuijbess pours 
In rich p]:9miQ|i..a'er Jthe land. 
And sent to deize^^.generous store. 
There pr^Ui no tyfaiit's hireling band. # 
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Great God! we thank thee for this home- 

This bounteous birth-land of the free ; 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 

And breathe the air of liberty! — 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 

Her harvests wave, ner cities rise; 
And yet, till time shall told her wing, 

Remain Earth's loveliest paradise! 
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MAMMOTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY. 

Now, reader, if you will take my hand and use my 
eyes a little while, I wilJ render you all the aid I can 
in seeing such wonders as would fittract millions of . 
beholders, if they were near the banks of the Hudson 
or the Thames, instead of the beautiful Kentucky ^^Green 
River." Down the main branch we go, then, for two 
miles — stopping by the way at " the Doctor's house," 
to leave our hats, wearing handkerchiefs instead — till 
we reach the " steamboat," an immense rock bearing 
that name. Just behind this is an avenue, with a nar- 
row mouth, which you de8ce:id, stooping for p^me 
rods, and pursue for*two miles or more. 

You pass, on your way, by a narrow and slippery 
path, "the bottomless pit," — a frightful chasm one 
hundred and sixty feet in depth, down which we hurled 
rocks and stones, which were several seconds in reach- 
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ing the bottom, with fainter and fainter reyerberations 
from the rocky clifis below. Near this is ^^ the Dead 
Sea," at the side of which you descend by a ladder 
several feet. 

You leave this branch and ascend again till you enter 
the " winding way," which is one hundred and five 
yards long, and one of the most crooked, zigzag paths 
that can be conceived. The roof is not more than four 
and a half feet high, and the path which at some day 
seems to have been a water-channel, is about fifteen 
or twenty inches wide, the sides rising about two and 
a half feet perpendicularly, but hollowed out sufficient- 
ly above that to admit the free use of the arms. A 
man of ordinary size can thread this labyrinth easily. 

Hurrying past a clear, beautiful cascade, descending 
some thirty feet from the roof, we reach the river Styx, 
where a skiff is waiting. After crossing the first branch 
of the riv,er, one hundred and fifty yards, you reach two 
little streams which are usually crossed by a skiff. 

Crossing another branch of the river two hundred 
yards in length, We came to the river" Jordan," which 
is three-fourths of a mile long, about twenty-five feet 
broad, at least three hundred feet beneath the surface 
of the earth, and not far from five miles from the mouth 
of the cave. The river is of uniform width, and of 
considerable depth. The roof is of solid rock, form- 
ing a regular arch from the water ; now rising to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, and then falling so low 
that all must stoop or have broken heads. 

It is in this river that the eyeless fish are found, one 
of which I saw. They are about six inches long, of 
the form of the cat-fish, or "bullhead^" o£ lS«^Esvs^ 
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land I but nearly wh^te and translucent. They are with- 
out eyes, or even sockets for them. 

Safely across the ^^ Jordan," let us hasten on to the 
points of exciting interest beyond. Passing through 
^^ Silliman's Avenue," you enter and climb up the rug- 
ged sides of "the Vineyard," by a ladder. Here you 
are surrounded by " surges of rocks," as some one cal- 
led them, mostly of a spherical form, and completely 
encrusted with a formation resembling clusters of 
grapes of a purple color. For a hundred feet or more 
around, the walls are covered in this way. 

A few steps to the right of the vineyard, is ^Hhe 
Holy Sepulchre." You climb up the almost perpen- 
dicular side pf the cave, at considerable risk, to a beau- 
tiful gateway of stalactites,* just large enough to admit 
the person ; and one of the most unique and enchant* 
ing sights greets you that eyes ever beheld. It is a 
room about thirty-five feet long and fifteen viride, with 
a low arched roof, which at the end you enter is hung 
with the most beautiful, coral-like stalactites. In the 
centre of the room is a cavity , perfectly regular, about 
fifteen feet long by five wide and six deep$ having 
every appearance of a newly formed grave, and all of 
•olid rock. It is a perfect gem among all the curiosir 
ties of this most curious cave. It is suited to awaken 
associations of solemn interest to the stricken heart. 
You feel amply repaid for the difficult scramble up, and 
the more difficult task of getting down. 

The most imaginative poets never conceived or 
painted a place of such exquisite beauty and loveliness 
as " Cleveland's Cabinet," into which you now pass. 
Were the wealth, of princes bestowed on the most 
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ddlUul lapidariesi with the yiew of riTaling the splen- 
dors of this single chamber, the attempt would be rain. 
How, then, can I hope to give you a conception of it 1 
You must see it ; and you will then feel that all at- 
tempt at description is futile. It is a perfect arch, of 
about fifty feet span, of an average height of about 
ten feet in the centre — just high enough to be viewed 
with ease in all its parts. It is encrusted from end to 
end with the most beautiful formations, in every vari- 
ety of form. The base of the whole is carbonate of 
lime, in part of dazzling whiteness, and perfectly 
smooth, and in other places crystalized so as to glitter 
like diamonds in .the light. 

Growing from this, in endlessly diversified forms, is 
a substance resembling i^Ienite,f translucent, and im- 
perfectly laminated. Some of the crystals bear a 
striking resemblance to branches of celery, and are of 
about the same length ; while others, a foot or more 
in length, have the appearance and color of vanilla 
cream candy; others are set in the carbonate of lime 
in the form of a rose ; and others still roll out from 
the base in forms resembling the ornamants on the 
capital of a Corinthian column. Some of the incrus- 
tations are massive and splendid; others are as delicate 
as the lily, or as fancy work of shell or wax. 

Think of. traversing an airshed way like this for a 
mile and a half, and all the wonders of the tales of 
youth — ^''Arabian Nights" and all — seem tame, com- 
pared with the living, growing reality. Yes, growing 
reality ; for the process is going on before your eyes. 
Saccesrive coats of these incrustations have been per- 
fected and crowded off by others : so that hundreds 
k 
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of tons of these gems lie at your feet and are cmdied 
as you pass, while the work of restoring the ornaments 
is proc^ding around you. Here and there, through 
the whole extent, you will find openings in the sides, 
into which you may thrust the person, and often stand 
erect in little grottoes, perfectly encrusted with a deli- 
cate white substance, reflecting the light from a thou<« 
sand glittering points. All the way, you might have 
heard us exclaiming, " Wonderful I " "Wonderful!" 

• Stalactite — A sub-variety of carbonate of lime, 
t Selenite — Crystalized sulphate of lime. 



LBSSON XXVIII. 



MAMMOTH CAVE IJJ KENTUCKY.— [Cokcltoibd.] 

With general unity of form and appearance, there 
is consideratje variety in " the Cabinet." The " snow- 
ball rooin,"'^ifbr example^ is a section of the cave de- 
scribed above, some t<vro hundred feet in length, entire- 
ly diflb'rent from the a,djacent parts; its appearance 
being aptly indicated by its name. If a hundred rude 
school^Boys had but a|^*fa<ij^r before completed their 
day^S Import by throwing a thousand snow-balls against 
the roof, while an equal number were scattered about 
the floor, and aJlipetrified, it would have presented pre- 
ciseily such a scene^s yodi^ witness in this room of na- 
ture's, frolics. > So far as I know, these " snow-balls" 
are a perfect anomaly among all the strange forms of 
crystalization. 
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LeaTing the quiet and beautiful ^Cabinet," you 
come suddenly upon the ^^ Rocky Mountains," furnish- 
ing a contrast so bold and striking as almost to startle 
you. Clambering up the rough side, some thirty feet, 
you pass close und^ the roof of the cavern you have 
left, and find before you an immense transverse cave, 
one hundred feet or more from the ceiling to the floor, 
with a huge pile of rocks half filling the hither side. 

Taking the left hand branch, you are soon brought 
to ^^ Crogan's Hall," \¥hich is nine miles from the mouth 
and is the farthest point explored in that direction. 
The "Hall" is fifty or sixty feet in diameter, and 
perhaps thirty-five feet high, of a semi-circular form. 
Fronting you, as you enter, are massive stalactites, ten 
or fifteen feet in length, attached to the rock, like 
sheets of ice, and of a brilliant color. The rock pro- 
jects near the floor and then recedes, with a 9egular 
and graceful curveor swell, leaving a cavity of several 
feet in width, between it and the floor. At intervals 
around this swell, stalactites of various fotms are sus- 
pended, and behind the she^t of stalactites first de- 
scribed'are numerous ^talagoiit^,* in. fanciful forms. 

In the centre of this* hall, a very large stalactite 
hangs from the roof; and a corresponding* stalagmite 
rises from the floor aboi|i ri^ee feet in height and a 
foot in diameter, of an amber color, perfectly. «nooth 
and Ipanslucent, like the other foim.ations. ^On-your 
right is a deep pit, down which the -wajter dashes from 
a cascade that pours from the ropf/ Other dvehues 
could most likely be found by descending the sides of 
the pit, if any one has the courage to attempt the de- 
scent. We hastened back to the " rocky mountains," 
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and took the branch which we left at onr right on 
emerging from the Cabinet. 

Pursuing the uneven path for fome distance, we 
reached " Sereno's Arboi.^ The descent to the ** arbor** 
seemed so perilous, from the position of the loose rocks 
around, that several of the party would not venture. 

Those of us who scrambled down regarded this as 
the crowning object of interest. The " arbor** is not 
more than twelve feet in diameter, and of about the 
same height, of a circular form; but is of itself, floor, 
sides, roof and omai^ents, one perfect, seamless sta- 
lactite, of a beautiful hue, and exquisite workmanship. 
Folds or blades of stalactical matter hang like drapery 
around the sides, reaching half way to the floor; and 
opposite the door a canopy of ^stone projects, elegantly 
ornamented, as if it were the resting place of a fairy 
bride. 

Every thing seemed fresh and new: indeed, the in- 
visible architect has not quite finished this master-piece; 
for you can see the pure water trickling down its tiny 
channels, and perfecting the delicate pobts of some 
of the stalactites. Victoria, with all her splendor, has 
not in Windsor Castle so beautiful an apartment as 
" Serene's Arbor.** Reluctantly leaving the " arbor,** 
we reascended the " rocky mountains,^ and passed 
leisurely through the " Cabinet." 

We visited, on our return, an immense Domey^ew- 
ing it from a window broken intp its side. Although 
illuminated with a Bengal light, neither the floor or 
ceiling were visible. It must be two hundred feet 
high, and one hundred and fifty feet in circumference. 
Directly over this dome is the " Bat room,** which we 
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were too wearj to yitit. We spent a moment in the 
<< Bacon room/' answering well to its name. If two 
CMT three hundred hams were suspended from the ceiling 
of a low room, at perfectly regular intervals, each in 
a cany^tss sack, the appearance would be similar to that 
presented here. 

kX about six o'clock we made our way out of the 
cave, having been eleven Lours in the bowels of the 
earth. And now I would say to the reader, do not 
omit any good opportunity of visiting the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, for here you may see two hundred 
and twenty-six avenues, forty-seven domes, with a 
subterranean world of wonders. 

* Stalagmite— A dtpbtit of caleartoos matttr. 



LESSON XXIX. 



THE LAST NIGHT OF THE VOYAGE. 

Tbosb who have deserved the most at the hands of 
this world, have fared the worst. Poverty and perse- 
cution have been the lot of genius ; the stake and the 
cross, the reward of piety. We have a striking illus- 
tration of this, in the treatment which Christopher 
Coluflbus received from his fellow men. A nobler man 
never breathed this air; and yet, he was murdered with 
obloquy ! He whose merit a crown could not have 
met, was glad of a refuge in the grave. Succeeding 
generations have made retribution to his memory; but 
justice is mockery to the dead. The repose of Colum- 
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bus would hare been as sweet, and bis eternal glory as 
great, without our fruitless homage. 

We hare followed this wonderful man with growing 
interest, from the beginning to the end of his career. 
We have watched him from the first faint glimmer of 
his grand conception, until it shone upon him with the 
burning brightness of a sun, filling the whole heavens 
with its glory, and drowning every feebler luminary in 
its light. But if we were searching his life for a scene 
of surpassing sublimity, we would fix on the last night 
of his voyage. 

Man never started on an enterprise more g^and or 
perilous than Columbus. He was about to search the 
wide wastes of an unexplored ocean, for a world which 
even the most sanguine only dared to hope had an ex- 
istence. Columbus left Spain with three vessels, so 
small and poorly constructed that a madman at the 
present day would hardly venture in them a hundred 
miles from land. Two of them had no decks in the 
centre; and the other, which carried the High Admiral, 
v^s but little better fitted to meet the storm. 

In such plight as this, on Friday, the third of Au- 
gust, 1492, after almost eighteen years of fruitless sup- 
plication, Columbus and his followers set sail from the 
port of Palos. Day after day they keep on their course 
to the West. They reach waters which no keel had 
ploug]}^,no line sounded; and still, no sign^ or land! 
Week follows week, until thousands of miles stretch 
between them and their native shores; and still,no signs 
pf land! Their provisions are nearly gone — the sails 
hang in rags about the spars — ^the vessels groan as they 
moup.t eaph succeeding wave — and still, no signs of 
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land! Faith, weary with watching, ceases to expect 
— ^Hope, worn by its vigils, no longer looks. 

Never did a darker night overtake man, than the* 
last night of that gloomy voyage. To-morrow, by 
mutual agreement between the Admiral and his crews, 
if no land appear, they are to turn their bows toward 
Spain. But even this scarcely afforded hope. Before 
they could reach the nearest port, their provisions 
might be exhausted, or the relentless tempest might 
send their shattered barques to the bottom. 

They turn into their hammocks ^ but not to sleep. 
Sad remembrances, gloomy forebodings, weigh down 
their souls. They chide the folly which allured them 
from Spain. They think of the friends who stood on 
the beach and waved an ominous farewell; and, oh! 
they must meet them again no more, until the sea give 
up the dead that are in it. But, ah! as they turn on 
their faces and abandon themselves to despair, what 
sound is that which comes from the deck! It is the 
voice of their leader — it is the electric cry, "Land ! 
Land!" Yes, "Land! Land!" rises for the first tin^e 
over that unsounded sea. 

They leap from their hammocks — they rush to tb^ 
decks — and, gazing with strained eye-balls over the 
bows, see a faint light in the .distance, moving, as it 
seems* from place to place. Hoping, hardly daring to 
hope, they wait for morning ; when, lo ! as it breaks, 
one of those fair isles which stud the ocean, rises from 
the shades of receding night. It rises in native loveli- 
ness, unmarred by man, unprofaned by the axe, its fields 
kissmg the waters, its forests saluting the clouds. Trans- 
ported with joy^ forgetful of the past, antvsAi|^^Xvci*^\Si% 
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glory of the fntnrei — thej nmaltaDeousIy bmk fortK 
in praise to Ood. From every yessel, from erery 
tongue^ one glad song ascends to Heaven; and the 
^'Te Deum" swells where waves had roared and wild 
winds wailed. 



LESSON XXX. 



RETURN AND R£C£PTION OF COLUliBUS. 

Tbk fame of his discovery had resounded throughoat 
the nation, and as his route lay through several of 
the finest and most populous provinces of Spain, his 
journey appeared like the progress of a sovereign. ' 
Wherever he passed, the surrounding country poured 
forth its inhabitants, who lined the road and thronged 
the villages. In the large towns, the streets, windows, 
and balconies, were filled with eager spectators, who 
rent the air with acclamations. 

His journey was continually impeded by the multi- 
tude pressing to gain a sight of him, and of the Indians, , 
vifho were regarded with as much admiration as if they i 
were natives of another planet. It ¥ras impossible to 
satisfy the craving curiosity which assailed himself and 
his attendants, at every stage, with innumerable ques- t 
tions: popular rumor, as usual, had exaggerated tiie ' 
truth, and hi^l/^U^ the newly found country with aH , 
kinds of wonders. 

It was about the middle of April, that Colomhw | 
aixived at Barcelona, where every preparation had *\ 
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been made to giye him .a solemn and magnificent re- 
ception. The beauty and serenity of the weather, in 
that genial season and fieiyored climate, contributed to 
giye splendor to this memorable ceremony. As he 
drew near the place, many of the more youthful cour- 
tiers, together with a yast concourse of the populace, 
came forth to welcome him. 

His entrance into this noble city has been compared 
to one of those triumphs, which the Romans were ac- 
customed to decree to conquerors. First were paraded 
the Indian^, painted according to their sayage fashion, 
and decorated with tropical feathers, and with their 
national ornaments of gold; afler these were borne 
yarious kinds of live parrots-, together with stuffed 
birds and animals of imknown species, and rare plants, 
supposed to be of precious qualities: while great care 
was taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian 
coronets, bracelets, and other decorations of gold, 
which might giye an idea of the wealth of the newly 
discoyered regions. After these followed Columbus, 
on horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of 
Spanish cluvalry. 

The streets were almost impassable from the count- 
less multitude; the windows and balconies were 
crowded with the fair; the very roofs were covered 
with spectators. It seemed, as if the public eye could 
not be sated with gazing on these trophies of an un- 
known world, or on the remarkable man by whom it 
had been discovered. There was a sublimity in this 
evenly that mingled a solemn feeling with the public 

L 
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To reeeire him with raitable pomp afid distinction, 
the soTereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in 
public, under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a 
vast and splendid saloon. Here the king and queen 
awaited his arriyal, seated in state with the prince 
Juan beside them, and attended by the dignitaries of 
their court, and the principal nobility of Castile. 

At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded 
by a brilliant crowd of cayaliers. A modest smile 
lighted up his features, showing that he enjoyed the 
state and glory in which he came; and certainly 
nothing could be more deeply moying, to a mind in* 
flamed by noble ambition, and conscious of haying 
greatly deseryed, than were these testimonials of the 
admiration and gratitude of a nation, or rather of a 
world. 

As Columbus approached, the soyereigns rose, as 
if receiying a person of the highest rank. Bending 
his knees, he requested to kiss their hands; but there 
was some hesitation on the part of their majesties to 
permit this act of yassalage. Raising him in the most 
gracious manner, they ordered him to seat himself < in 
their presence; a rare honor in this proud and puncti- 
lious court. 

At the request of their majesties, Columbus now 
gave an account of the most strikbg events of his 
voyage, ai)d a description of the islands which he had 
discovered. He displayed the specimens he had 
brought of unknown birds and other animals; of rare 
plants, of medicinal and aromatic virtue; of native 
^old, in dust, in crude masses, or labored into bar- 
.:>arjc ornaments', and, above all, the natives of these 
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countries, who were objects of intense and inexhausti- 
ble interest; since there is nothing to man so curious 
as the varieties of his own species. All these he pro- 
nounced mere harbingers of greater discoveries he had 
yet to make, which would add realms of incalculable 
wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and whole 
nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

The words of Columbus were listened to with pro- 
found emotion by the sovereigns. When he had finished| 
they sunk on their knees, and raising their clasped 
hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and 
gratitude, they poured forth thanks and praises to God 
for so great a providence; all present followed their 
example; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded that 
splendid assembly, and prevented all common accla- 
mations of triumph. Such was the solemn and pious 
manner in which the brilliant court of Spain celebra- 
ted this sublime event. 

When Columbus retired from the royal presence, he 
was attended to his residence by all the court, and 
followed by the shouting populace. For many days 
he was the object of universal curiosity, and wherever 
he appeared, he was surrounded by an admiring mul- 
titude. 
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THE LEAF. 

It came vrith spring's soft sun and showers, 
Mid bursting l>uds and blushing flowers ; 
It flourished on the same light stem, 
It drank the same clear dews with them. 
The crimson tints of summer morn, 
That gilded one, did each adorn, 
The breeze, that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissM the leaf; 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew, 
The bud and blossom trembled too. 

But its companions pass'd away, 
And left the leaf to lone decay. 
The gentle gales of spring went by. 
The fruits and flowers of sximmer die. 
The autumn winds swept o'er the hill. 
And winter's breath came cold and chilL 
The leaf now yielded to the blast. 
And on the rushing stream was cast. 
Far, far it glided to the sea. 
And whirl'd and eddied wearily. 
Till suddenly it sank to rest. 
And slumber'd on the ocean's breast. 

Thus life begins — ^its morning hours. 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers, 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
As wJlher'd and as lost as they. 
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Beneath the parent roof we meet 

In joyous groups, and gaily greet 

The golden beams of love and light. 

That kindle to the youthful nght. 

But soon we part, and one by one, 

lake leayes and flowers, the group is gone. 
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THE WIFE. - 

I BATE often had occasion to remark the fortitude, 
with which woman sustains the most overwhelming 
reverses of fortune. Those disasters, which break down 
the spirit of a roan, and prostrate him in the dust, seem 
to call fortii all the energies of the softer sex, and give 
such intrepidity and elevation to their character, that, 
at times, it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be 
more touching, than to behold a soft and tender female, 
who had been all weakness and dependence, and alive 
to every trivial roughness, while treading the prosper* 
ous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be 
the comforter and supporter of her husband under 
misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking firmness the 
bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foli- 
age about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is lifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up 
its shattered boughs ; so is it beautifully ordered by 
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Proyidence, that woman, who ia the mere dependent 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity; 
wbding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up 
the broken heart. 

These obsenrations call to mind a little domestic 
story, of which I was once a witness. My intimate* 
friend, Leslie, had married a beautiful and accomplish- 
ed girl, who had been brought up in the midst of 'fash- 
ionable life. She had, it is true, no fortune; but that 
of my friend was ample, and he delighted in the an- 
ticipation of indulging her in every elegant pursuit, 
and administering to those delicate tastes and iucies, 
that spread a kind of witchery about the sez.- 

Never did a couple set forward, on the flowery path 
of early and well suited marriage, with a fairer pros* 
pect of felicity. It was the misfortune of my frioid, 
however, to have embarked his property in large spe* 
culations; and he had not been married many months, 
when, by a succession of sudden disasters, it was swept 
from him, and he found himself reduced to almost pe- 
nury. For a time, he kept his situation to himself, and 
went about with a haggard countenance, and a break- 
ing heart. His life was but a protracted agony ; and 
what rendered it more insupportable was, the necessi* 
ty of keeping up a smile in the presence of his wife ; 
for he could not bring himself to overwhelm her with 
the news. 

She saw, however, with the quick eyes of affection, 
that all was not well with him. She marked his al- 
tered looks and stifled sighs, and was not to be deceir- 
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ed by Ufl nekly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. 
She tasked all her sprightly powers and tender bland* 
ishments to win him back to happiness ; but she only 
drove the arrow deeper into his soul. The more he 
saw cause to love her^ the more torturing was the 
thought that he was soon to make her wretched. A little 
while, thought he, and the smile will vanish from that 
cheek ; the song will die away from those lips ; the 
lustre of those eyes will be quenched with sorrow ; 
and the happy heart, which now beats lightly in that 
bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, by the cares 
and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me, one day, and related his 
whole situation in a tone of the deepest despair. 
When I had heard him through, I enquired, ^^ Does 
your wife know all this 1 " At the question, he burst 
into an agony of tears. 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let4t have its 
flow; for sorrow relieves itself by words. When his 
paroxysm had subsided, and he had relapsed into moody 
silence, I resumed the subject gently, and urged hinAo 
break his situation, at once, to his wife. ^' BeNave xiKf^: 
my fdiend," said I, stepping up and grasping him warm- 
ly by the hand, ^' believe me, there is, in every true 
woman's heart, a spark of heavenly fire, which lies 
dormant in the broad daylight of prosperity; but which 
kindles up, and beams and blazes, in the dark hour of 
adversity. No man knows what the wife of his bosom 
is-^no man knows what a ministering angel she is — * 
until he has gone with her through the fiery trials of 
this world. " 
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Some days afterwards, he called upon me in the eye- 
ning. He had disposed of liis dwelling-house, and 
taken a small cottage in the country, a few miles from 
town. He had been busied all day in sending out fur^ 
niture. The new establishment required few articles, 
and those of the simplest kind. AIL the splendid fUt- 
niture of his late residence had been sold, excepting 
his wife's harp. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where his wife 
had been all day, superintending its arrangement. My 
feelings had become strongly interested in the progress 
of this family story, and, as it was a fine evening, I 
offered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and, 
as we walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

"Poor Mary !" at length broke, with a heavy agh, 
from his lips. 

" And X^hat of her 1 " asked I ; "has any thing hap- 
pened to her 1'' 

" Has she repined at the change ? " 

" Repined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and 
good humor. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than 
I have eves known her ; she has been to me all love, 
and tenderness, and comfort ! " 

" Admirable girl ! " exclaimed I. " You call your- 
self poor, my friend; you never '^ere so rich: you 
never knew the boundless treasures of excellence you 
possessed in that woman." 

After turning from the main road, up a narrow 
lane, so thickly shaded by fbrest trees, as to give it a 
complete air of seclusion, we came in sight of the cot- 
tage. It was humble enough in its appearance for the 
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most pastoral poet; and yet it had a^pleanng nM4 
look. A wild Tine had overrun one end with a pro- 
fusion of foliage; a few trees threw their branches 
gracefully over it; and I observed several pots of 
flowers, tastefully disposed about the door, and on the 
grass-plot in front. A small wicket- gate opened upon 
a footpath, that wound through some shrubbery to the 
door. Just as we approached, we heard the sound of 
music. Leslie grasped my arm ; we paused and lis- 
tened. It was Mary's voice, singing, in a style of the 
most touching simplicity, a little air, of which her hus- 
band was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He step- 
ped forward, to hear more distinctly. His step made 
a noise on the gravel-walk A bright, beautiful face 
glanced out at the window, and vanished ; a light foot- 
step was heard, and Mary came tripping forth to meet 
us. She was in a pretty rural dress of white ; a few 
wild flowers were twisted in her fine hair ; a fresh 
bloom wa^ on her cheek; her whole countenance 
beamed with smiles. I had never seen her look so 
lovely. 

"My dear George,'' cried she, "I am so glad you 
are com^f I have been watching and watching for you; 
and running down the lane, and looking out for you. 
I've set out a table under a beautiful tree behind the 
cottage; and I've been gathering some of the most de- 
licious strawberries, for I know you are fond of them; 
and we have such excellent oream, and every thing is 
so sweet and still here. — -Oh ! " said she, putting her 
arm within his, and looking up brightly in his face, 
^Oh! we shall be so happy!" 

9 
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X Poor Leslie was orercome. He caught her to hk 
bosom ; he folded his arms round her ; he could not 
■peak ; but the tears gushed into his eyes ; and he has 
often assured me, that though the world has since gone 
prosperously with him, and his life has indeed been a 
happy one, yet never has he experienced a moment of 
more exquisite felicity. 



LESSON XXXIIlf^ 



HOME. 



There is something in the word home, that wakes 
the kindliest feelings of the heart. It is not merely 
friends and kindred that render that place so dear, but 
the very bills, and rocks and rivulets throw a charm 
around the place of one^s nativity. It is no wonder 
that the loftiest harps have been tuned to sing of home^ 
'^ sweet home." The rose that bloomed in the garden 
where one has wandered in early years, a thoughtless 
child, careless in innocence, is lovely in its bloom, and 
lovelier in its decay. 

No songs are sweet like those we heard among the 
boughs that shade a parent's dwelling, when the morn- 
ing or the evening hour found ud gay as the birds that 
warbled over us. No waters are bright like the clear 
silver streams that wind among the flower-decked 
knolls where in childhood 'we have often strayed to 
pluck the -violet, or the lily, or to twine a garland for 
some loved schoolmate. 
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. We may wander away and mingle in the ^^ world's 
fierce strife," and form new associations and friend- 
ships, and fancy we have almost forgotten the land of 
our birth; but at some erening hour, as we listen pc^ 
chance to the autumn winds, the remembrance of other 
days comes over the soul, and fancy bears us back to 
childhood's scenes, and we roam again the old familiar 
haunts, and press the hands of companions long since 
cold in the grave — and listen to the voices we shall 
hear on earth no more. It is then a feeling of melan- 
choly steals over us, which, like Ossian's music, is 
pleasant, though mournful to the soul. 

The African, torn from his willow-braided hut, and 
borne away to the land of charters and of chains, 
weeps as he thinks of home, and sighs and pines for 
the cocoa land beyond the waters of the sea. Years 
may have passed over him, and strifes and toil may 
have crushed his spirits — all his kindred may have 
found graves upon the corals of the ocean; yet were 
he free, how soon would he seek the shores and skiea 
of his boyhood dreams? 

The New-England mariner — amid the icebergs of 
the Northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales of the 
ever-green isles, or coasting along the shores of the 
Pacific, though the hand of time may have blanched 
his raven locks, and care have plowed deep furrows 
on his brow, and his heart have been chilled by the 
storms of ocean, till the fountains of his love had al- 
most ceased to gush with the heavenly current — ^yet, 
upon some summer'd evening, as he looks out upon the 
sun sinking behind the western wave, he will think of 
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home, and his heart will yearn for the loved of other 
days, and his tears flow like the sammer rain. 

How does the heart of the wanderer, after long 
years of absence, beat, and his eyes fill as he catches 
a glimpse of the hills of his nativity; and when he 
has pressed the lip of a brother or sister, how soon 
does he hasten to see if the garden, and the orchard, 
and the stream look as in days gone by ! We may find 
climes as beautiful, and sides as bright, and friends as 
devoted; but that will not usurp the place of home. 



LESSJON XXXIV, 



MOUNT MONADNOCK. 
Upon the far-off mountain's brow 

The angry storm has ceased to beat; 
And broken clouds are gathering now 

In sullen reverence round his feet; 
I saw their dark and crowded bands 

In thunder on his breast descending; 
But there once more redeemed he stands 

And heaven's clear arch is o'er him bending. 
Fve seen him when the mombg sun 

Burn'd like a bale-fire on the height; 
Fve seen hiiti when the day was (lone. 

Bathed in the evening's crimsum light. 
Fve seen him at the midnight hour. 

When all the world was calmly sleeping, 
Like some stem sentry in his tower ^»' 

His weary watch in silence keeping;-. 
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And there, forever firm and clear| 

His lofty turret upward springs; 
He owns no riyal summit near. 

No sovereign but the King of kings. 
Thousands of nations have pass'd by, 

Thousands of years unknown to story, 
And still his aged walls on high l 

He rears, in melancholy glory. 
The proudest works of human hands 

Live but an age before they fall, 
While that severe and hoary tower 

Outlives the mightiest of them all. 
And man himself, more frail,, by far 

Than even the works his hand in raising, ' 

Sinks downward like the falling star 

That flashes, and expires in blazing. 
And all the treasures of the heart. 

Its loves and sorrows, joys and fears. 
Its hopes and memories, must depart 

To sleep with unremember'd years. 
^ut still that ancient rampart stands 

Unchanged, though years are passing o'er him 
And time withdraws his powerless hands, 

Whfle ages melt away before him. 

So should it be — ^for no heart beats 

Within his cold and silent breast; 
To him no gentle voice repeats 

The soothing'wor'ds that make us blest. 
And more than this — ^his deep repose 

Is troubled by no thoughts of sorrow, 
He hath no weary eyes to close. 

No cauaeto hope, or fear to-motto'v. 
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LESSON XXXV. 



EXALTED X?HARACT£R OF POETRY. 

Poetry seems to us the divinest of all arts; for it 
is the breathing or expression of that principle or sen- 
timent, which is deepest and sublimest in human na- 
ture; vfe mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to which 
no mind is wholly a stranger, for something purer and 
lovelier, something more powerful, lofty and thrilling, 
than ordinary and real life affords. In an intellectual 
nature, framed for progress and for higher modes of 
being, there must be creative energies, power of origi- 
nal and ever-growing thought; arid poetry is the form 
in which these energies are chiefly manifiested. 

It is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it 
^^ makes all things new" for the gratification of a di- 
vine instinct. It indeed finds its elements in what it 
actually sees and experiences in the worlds of matter 
and mind; but it combines and blends these into new 
forms, and according to new affinities; breaks down, 
if we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of na- 
ture; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, 
and emotion, and invests the mind with the powers 
and splendors of the outward creation; describes the 
surrounding universe in the colors which the passions 
throw over it, and depicts the mind i|i those modes of 
repose or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, 
which manifest its thirs>t for a mtre powerful and joyful 
existence. 
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We accordingly believe that poetry, far from injur- 
ing society, is one of the great instruments of its re- 
finement and exaltation. It lifts the miud above 
ordinary life, gives it a respite from depressing cares, 
and awakens the consciousness of its affinity with 
what is pure and noble. In its legitimate and highest 
efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with Chris- 
tianity; that is, to spiritualize our nature. True, 
poetry has been made the instrument of vice, the 
pander of bad passions; but wheii genius thus stoops, 
it dims its fires, and parts with much of its power; 
and even when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness 
and misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her true 
vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches of tender- 
ness, images of innocent happiness, sympathies with 
what is good in our nature, bursts of scorn or indig- 
nation at the hollowness of the world, passages true to 
our moral nature, often escape in an im*moral work, 
and show how hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a natural 
alliance with our best affections. Xjt delights in the 
beauty and sublimity of outward nature and of the 
soul. « 

It indeed portrays with terrible energy the excesses 
of the passions, but they are^ passions which show a 
mighty nature, which are full pf power, which com- 
mand awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sym- 
pathy. Its great tendency and purpose is, to carry 
the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary 
walks of ordinal^ life; to lift it into a purer element, 
and to breathe into it "more profound and generous 
emotion. It reveals !b us the loveliness of nature^ 
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brings back the freshneas of youthful feeling, reTires 
the relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the 
enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful lore, strengthens our interest in human 
nature by vivid delineations of its tendereet aUd loftiest 
feelbgs, spreads our sympathies over all classes of 
society ) knits us by new ties with 'imiversal being, and, 
through the brightness of its propnetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 



l;e:sson xxxvi. 



MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

Ths human mind is the brightest display of the 
power and skill of the Infinite Mind with which we are 
acquainted. It is created and placed in this world to 
be educated for a higher state of existence. Here its 
faculties«begin to unfold, and those mighty energies, 
which are to bear it forward to unending ages, begin to 
discover themselves. The object of training such a 
mind shoulii be, to enable the soul to fulfil her duties 
well here, and to stand on high vantage ground, when 
she leaves this cradle of her ^ing for an eternal exis- 
tence beyond the grave. 

There is now and then a youth, who, like Ferguson, 
can tend sheep in the field, and there accurately mark 
the position of the stars, with a thread and beads, and 
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with luB kmfe conBtruet a watch from wood ; but each 
instances are rare. Most need encouragement to sus- 
tain, instruction to aid, and directions to guide them. 

The mighty minds which have gone before us, have 
left treasCires fpr our inheritance, and the choicest gold 
is to be had for the.digging. How great the dissimi- 
larity between a B|ked''Indian, dancing with joy oyer 
a new feather for his head-dress, and such a mind as 
that of Newton or of Boyle! And what makes the^ 
di£ference 1 There is mind enough in the savage ; he 
can almost outdo the instincts of the prey which he 
hunts; but his soul is like the marble pillar. There is 
a beautiful statue in it, but the hand of the sculptor 
has never laid the chisel upon it. That mind of the 
savage has never been disciplined by study; and it, 
therefore, in the comparison, appears like the rough 
bison of the forest, distinguished only for strength 
and ferocity. 

I am not now to dicuss the question idi^hether the 
souls of men are naturally equal. You may have a 
good mind, a sound judgment, or a vivid imagination, 
or a wide reach of thought and of views; but, believe 
me, you probably are not a genius, and can never be- 
come distinguished without severe application. Hence 
all that you ever have, must be the result of labor — 
hard, untiring labor. You have friends to cheer you 
on; you have books and teachers to aid you, and mul- 
titudes of helps. But, after all, disciplining and edu- 
cating your mbd must be your own work. No one 
can do this but yourself. And nothing in this world 
is of any worth, which has not labor and toil as its 
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The xephyra of 8ummer«uibut seldom breathe around 
you . ^^ I foresee, distinctly, that you will hare to double 
Cape Horn in the winter season, and to grapple with 
the gigantic spirit of the storm which guards the cape ; 
and I foresee, as distinctly, that it will depend entirely 
on your own skill and energy, whether you surrive the 
fearful encounter, and live to make a port in the mild 
latitudes of the Pacific." 

' Set it down as a fact, to which there are no excep- 
tions, that we must labor for all that we have, and that 
nothing is worth possessing or offering to others, which 
costs us nothing. The first, and great object of educa* 
tion is, to discipline the mind. Make it the first object 
to be able to fix and hold your attention upon your^ 
studies. He who can do this, has mastered many and 
great difiSculties ; and he who cannot do it, will in 
vain look for success in any department of study. 

Patience is a virtue kindred to attention ; and with- 
out it, the mind cannot be said to be disciplined. Pa- 
tient labor and investigation are not only essential to 
success in study, but are an unfailing guarantee to suc- 
cess. 

The student should learn to think and act for him- 
self. True originality consists in doing things well, 
and doing them in your own way. A mind half- 
educated is generally imitating others. }^ No man was 
ever great by imitation." Let it be remembered that 
we cannot copy greatness or goodness by any effort. 
We must acquire it by our own patience and diligence. 

Another object of study is, to form the judgment, so 
that the mind can not only investigate, but weigh and 
balance opinions and theories. Without this, you will 
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never be able to decide what to read or what to throw 
aside; yriaat author to distrust, or what opinions to re* 
ceire. Some of the most laborious men, and diligent 
readers^ pass through life without accomplishing any 
thing dedrable, for the want ht what may be called a 
well-balanced judgment. 

The great instrument of affecting the world is the 
jnind ; and no instrument is so decidedly and continu- 
ally improved by exercise and use, as the mind. Many 
seem to feel as if it were not safe to put forth all their 
powers at one effort. You must reserve your strength 
for great occasions, just as you would use your horse — 
moderately and carefully on common occasions, but 
give him the spur on occasions of great emergency. 
This might be well, were the mind, in any respect, like 
the bones and muscles of the horse. 

»You may call upon your mind, to-day, for its highest 
efforts, and stretch it to the utmost in your power, and 
you have done yourself a kindness. The mind will be 
all the better for it. To-morrow you may do it again; 
and each time it will answer more readily to your calls. 

But remember that real discipline of mind does not 
so much consist in now and then making a great effort, 
as in having the mind so trained that it will make con- 
stant efibrts. The perfection of a disciplined mind is, 
not to be able, on some great contingency, to rouse up 
its faculties, and draw out a giant strength, but to have 
it always ready to produce a given and an equal quan-* 
tity of results in a given and equal time. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 



THE INDIAN, AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS. 

Not many generations ago, where you now at cir* 
cled with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, 
the rank thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox 
dug his hole unscared. Here lived and loved another 
race of beings. Beneath the same sun that rolls over 
your heads, the Indian hunter pursued the panting 
deer: gazing on the same moon that smiles for you, the 
Indian lover wooed his dusky mate. 

Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and 
helpless, the council-fire glared on the wise and daring. 
Now they paddled the light canoe along your rocky 
shores. Here they warred; the echoing whoop, the 
bloody grapple, the defying death-song, all were here; 
and, when the tiger strife was over, here curled the 
smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshiped; and from many a dark 
bosom went up a pure prayer to the Great Spirit. He 
had not written his laws for them on tables of stone, 
but he had traced them on the tables of their hearts. 
The poor child of nature knew hot the God of reve- 
lation, but the God of the universe he acknowledged 
in every thing around. 

He beheld him in the star that sunk in beauty behind 
his lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that flamed on 
him from his mid-day throne; in the flower that 
snapped in the morning breeze; in the lofty pine, that 
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defied a thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler^ 
that never left his native grove; in the fearless eagle, 
whose untired pinion was wet in clouds; in the worm 
that crawled at his foot; and in his own matchless 
form, glowing with a spark of that light, to whose 
mysterious source he bent, in humble, though bliud 
adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across the ocean 
came a pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and 
death. The former were sown for you; the latter 
sprang up in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the character of a great 
continent, and blotted, forever, from its face a whole 
peculiar people. Art has usurped the bowers of na- 
ture, and the anointed children of education have been 
too powerful for the tribes of the ignorant. 

Here and there, a stricken few remain; but how 
unlike their bold, untamed, untameable progenitors! 
The Indian, of falcon glance, and lion bearing, the 
theme of the touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic 
tale, is gone! and his degraded offspring crawl upon 
the soil where he walked in majesty, to remind us how 
miserable is man, when the foot of the conqueror is 
on his neck. 

As a race, they have withered from the land. Their 
arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, their 
cabins are in the dust. Their council-fire has long 
since gone out on the shore, and their war-cry is fast 
dying to the untrodden west. Slowly and sadly they 
climb the distant mountains, and read their doom in 
the setting sun. They are shrinking before the mighty 
tide which is pressing them away; they must soon 
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hear the roar of the last wave, which will settle ovei 
them forever. 

Ages hence, the inquisitive white man, as he stands 
by some growing city, will ponder on the structure of 
their disturbed remains, and wonder to what manner 
of person they belonged. They will live only in the 
songs and chronicles of their exterminators. Let these 
be fsuthful to their rude virtues as men, and pay due 
tribute to their unhappy fate as a people. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 



THE CLOSING TEAR. 
'Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding lUce a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The belPs deep tones are swelling; 'tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past, yet, on the stream and wood. 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest. 
Like a pale, spotless shroud; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner's sigh; and on yon cloud, 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven. 
The spirits oi the seasons seem to stand — 
Young spring, bright summer, autumn's solemn form| 
And winter with his aged locks — and^re^the. 
In mournful cadences, tha); come-abro?Ld 
Like the far wind-harp's wild.and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o'er the dead year 
Gone from the earth forever. 
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'Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Tlmei 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn fingier to the beautiful 
And holy virions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale. 
Sweet forms that slumber there, Scatters dead flowers 
O'er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on the brow. 
Its shadows in each heart. In its swift course 
It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful: 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous: and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where 6rst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. It passed o'er 
The battle-plain, where sword, and speari and shield 
Flashjsd in the light of mid-day: and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass. 
Green from the Ijoil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like. a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, ^ 
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It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 

Remorseless l^e ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe 1 what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity ! On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unftithomable depths, or brave 
Tfae-fiiry of the northern hurricane. 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's homo 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag ; but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness; 
And Night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Oi' dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 
Spring blazing ffom the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche. 
Startling the nations. Yet Time, 
Time, the tomb builder, holds his fierce carbsr^ . 
Dark, stem, all-pitiless; and pauses n(A ' 
Amid the mighty wreckfs thaeC strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other' conquerors, :^ ,. 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 



DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

Wild was the night: yet a wilder night 

Hung round the soldier's pillow; 
In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 

Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heart .cherished; 

They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye. 
That life had nearly perished. 

They knew by his awful and kingly look, 

By the order hastily spoken. 
That he dreamed of. days wheif the nations shook, 

And the nations' hosts were broken. 

He dreamed that the Frenchman's ^ord still slew, 
And triumphed the Frenchman's "eagle;" 

And the struggling Austrian fled anew. 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

The beaded Russian he scourged again. 

The Prussian's camp was routeid. 
And agaiQa on the hills of haughty Spain, 

His mighty armies shouted. . 

Again Marengo's field was won. 

And Jena^s bloody battle; 
Again the world was overrun, 

Made pale at his cannons? rattle 
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He died at the close of that darksome day^ 
A day that shall live in story: 

In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
^^ And left him alone with his glory." 



LESSON XL. 



^SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from 
which we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound 
we seek to heal — every other affliction to forget; but 
this wound we conidder it a duty to keep open — this 
affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude.. 
Where is the mother^ who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, 
though every recollection is a pang? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? . Who, 
even in the hour of agony, would forget the friend 
over whom he moumsl Who, even when the tomb 
is closing upon the remains of her he most loved; 
when he feels his heart, aS it were, crushed in the 
closing or its portal; would accept of consolation that 
must be bought by forgetfiilnessl No; the love which 
survives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of 
the soul. ., , 

If it has its woes, it has likeWise its delights; and 
when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into 
the gentle tear of Ti8b^|Weciion — when the sudden an- ,, 
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guish and the convulnye agonj oyer the present ruins 
of all that we most loved, is softened away into pen- 
sive meditation on all that it was in the days of its 
loveliness — who would root out such a sorrow from 
the hearti Though it may sometimes throw a passing 
cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, or spread a 
deeper sadness over the hour of gloom; yet who would 
exchange it even for the song of pleasure, or the burst 
of revelry? No; there is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song. There is a remembrance of the 
dead, to which we turn even from the charms of the 
living. Oh, the grave! — the grave! It buries every 
error — covers every defect — extinguishes every re- 
sentment. From its peaceful bosom spring none but 
fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can look 
down upon the grave even of an enemy, and not feel 
a compunctious throb; that he should ever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him 1 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for 
meditation! There it is that we call up in long review 
the whole history of virtue an J gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy >*-there it 
is, that we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, 
awful tenderness of the parting scene. The bed of 
death, with all its stifled griefs — its noiseless attend- 
ance — its mute, watchful assiduities. The last testi- 
monies of expiring love— the feeble, fluttering, thrill- 
ing — oh, how thrilling !* — pressure of the hand. The 
last fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon us 
even from the threshold of ^stence. The faint^ 
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Altering accents, straggling in death to gire one more 
assurance of affection. 

Ay, go to the grare of buried lore, and meditate! 
There settle the account with thy conscience for every 
past benefit unrequited, every past endearment unre- 
garded, of that departed being who can never — 
never — never return to be soothed by thy contrition! 
' If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to 
the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow of an affec*. 
tionate parent- — if thou ai*t a husband, and hast ever 
caused the fond bosom that ventured its whole happi* 
ness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kind- 
ness or thy truth — if thou art a friend, and hast ever 
wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that 
generously confided in thee — if thou art a lovet, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart 
which now lies cold %nd still beneath thy feet ; then 
be sure that every unkind look, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back upon 
thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul ^-^ then 
be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repent- 
ant on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and 
pour the unavailing tear -^ more deep, more bitter, be- 
cause unheard and unavailing. - 
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LESSON XLI. 



INTEGRITY. 

Among the prisoners taken at the battle of Hoosac, 
by the Americans, was an inhabitant of Hancock, in the 
county of Berkshire, a plain farmer, named Jackson. 
This man had conscientiously t^ken the side of the Brit- 
ish in thereYolutionary contest, and felt himself bound 
to seize the earliest opportunity of employing himself 
in the service of his king. Hearing that Colonel Baum, 
a British officer, was advancing with a body of troops 
towards Bennington in Vermont, he rose early, saddled 
his horse, and rode to Hoosac, intending to attach him- 
self to his corps. 

Here he was taken prisoner in such circumstances 
as proved his intention, beyond every reasonable doubt. 
He was, besides, too honest to deny it. Accordingly, 
he was committed to the charge of the high sheriff of 
the county, who imme^ately confined him in the county 
jail. This building was at thkt time so infirm, that, 
without a guard, no prisoner could be kept in it, who 
wished to escape. But to escape, however, was in no 
degree consonant with Jackson's idea of right; and he 
thought no more seriously of mailing an attempt of 
this nature, than he would have done in his own house. 

After he had lain quietly in jail a few days, he told 
the sheriff that he was losing his time and earning 
nothing, and wished that he would permit him to gp 
out and work in the day time, promising to return reg- 
ularly at evening to his quarters m the prison. The 
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sheriff having become acquainted with his character, 
readily acceded to his proposal. Accordingly Jack- 
son went out regularly during the remaining part of 
the autumn, and the following winter and spring until 
the beginning of May, and every evening returned, 
at the proper time, to the jail. 

In this manner he performed a day's work every day, 
with scarcely any exception besides the Sabbath, through 
the whole period. In the^ month of May, he was to 
be tried for high treason. The sheriff made prepara- 
tions to conduct him to Springfield, where he was to 
be tried. But he told the sheriff, that it was not worth 
his while to take this trouble, for' he could just as well 
go alone, and it would saye botlT the expense and the 
inconvenience of the, sheriff's joiirney. ■.. • .. 

The sheriff, after a Jittte >efl0glio{i, tosent<cl|^ lus 
proposal, and Jacksoft\^^omiQeutig4 his joumeyf^ft-tbe 
only one, it is believedy.^Sc^.iFas ey^r jtodertaken, io 
the same manner for the sahje- object, ^liile'^' Us 
journey, he was Oyertakcrti; 6^ t^^e '&bn'6r^bl^ Tl -Kd-' 
wards, from whojakthjisaccoi^t w^s i;^jpc^iye4- *v Whith- 
er are you going." said.Mr. Edwar-dii^t. 4To Spring- 
field, sir," answered J;aQ^S9p^^,tQ'))e J^^'^ myrlife,^^ ■ 
Accordingly^ jjje pj^p^&ct (jji^ fc S^fin^fieldj sur- 

rendered himsiff to the^fiicti^ there ;. was tried, found 
guilty, an J cofldemrijed t6 di^. r-V '/ Vr-- '■''^C 

Applica<k>a was made'tb the iSbefiu^vo* coimdlTQ^'; 
pardon, l^e^iacts were stated,Jj^e evidenceb'y wKh 
they were, suppbirted, «and tiie sentehpe,' grounded on 
them. The question wias then ^ut by the preudenty 
" Shall a pBrdo^^a gca&ted to Jaclpson V The gentle- 
man who'firstltpidi^ c]»served that the case was per- 

^> . 

'-Si . 
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fectly clear ; the act charged against Jackson was tin* 
questionably high treason; and the proof was complete. 
If a pardon be granted in this case, he saw no reason 
why it should not be granted in every other. 

In the same manner answered those who spoke after 
him. When it came to the turn of Mr. Edwards, who 
was one of the council, he related this story, with those 
Uttle circumstances of particularity, \diich give light 
and shade a living reality. . At the same time, he evi- 
dently made no efifort to l^e pathetic. As is always the 
case, this simplicity gave the narration its full force. 
The council began to hesitate. One of the members 
at length observed, ^^. Surely, such a man as this ought 
not to be sent do the 'gallows.^' To this opinion, the 
members unanimously agreed. «A pardon was immedi- 
ately; sftade put andtj^tefttnitted to Springfield, and Jack- 
son ^tome'd io hi^lR$(Mly. ^^ever^ was exhibited a 
s.treiiglr pro<^,.^t hblb^tj^ ki wisdom. 




;VjrEur Activ^;'sla^' of w4r, hadteea l^ all day 
BMIkned, i^ mid <>c^;A, ^d was rolliii^ ssjid pitching 
about in a heat;^ g^o^uid' b^U) ^w}4Gb;wa6 the only 
trace left of the gale fihe had lately enjjountejred. The 
sky was of as tender and Iseren^ a ^lue ao^ if it had 
never been deformed with ^loxzBsL^^Ad the atmosphere 
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was bland and pleasant. To a true sailor there are 
few circumstances more annoying than a perfect calm. 

On the aflernoon in question, this feeling of rest- 
lessness at the continuance of the calm was not con- 
fined to the crew of the Active. Her commander had 
been -nearly all day on deck, walking to and fro, on 
the starboard side, with quick impatient strides, or 
now stepping into one gangway, and now into the 
other, and casting anxious and searching looks into all 
quarters of the heavens, as if it were of the utmost 
consequence that a breeze should spring up and enable 
him to pursue his way. 

But notwithstanding his impatience, and the urgency 
of his mission, whatever it was, the Active continued 
to roll*heavily about at the sport of the big round bil- 
lows, which swelled up and spread and tumbled over 
so lazily, that their glassy surfaces were not broken by 
a ripple. The sun went down clear, but red and fiery; 
and the sky, though its blue faded t6 a duskier tint, 
still remained urrflecked by a single cloud. 

" We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, Vangs," 
said the master's mate. 

The person he addressed stood on the heel of the 
bowsprit, with his arm^-folded on bis breast, and his 
gaze fixed intently on the western horizoii^ from which 
the daylight had so completely faded, thftt it required 
a practised and keen eye to discern where the sky and 
water met. He did not turn his head, nor withdraw 
his eyes from, the spot they rested on, as he said, in a 
low tone, " We shall have work ^ough before morn- 
ing." ' 
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'^ Turn your eye in that directioni Mr. (Garnet. Do 
you not see a faint belt of light, no broader than my 
finger, that streaks the sky where the sun went down? 
It is not daylight, for I watched that all fade away, 
and the last glimmer of it was gone before that dim 
brassy streak began to show itself. And carry your 
eye in a straight line above it — do you not mark how 
thick and lead-like the air looksl There is that there," 
said the old man, ^^ will try what stuff these sticks are 
made of before the morning breaks." 

^^ Is there then really any prospect of windl" asked 
the midshipman; 

^^ Let it come butt-end foremost, if it chooses, and 
the sooner the better," said young Burton, laughing. 

The old quarter-master turned a grave and thought- 
ful look on the-TOund face of the lively boy, and 
seemed meditating an answer that might repress what 
probably struck- lum as untimely mirth; but even while 
he was. in the act to speak, the tempest he had pre* 
dieted burst in sudden fury upon the vessel. The first 
indication those below had of its approach, was the 
wild rushing souDd of the gust, which broke upon their 
ears like the roar of a volcano. The heaving and 
rolling of the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves 
had been subdued and chained down by the force of a 
mig&ty pressiire. 

The vessel stood motionless an bstant, as if instinct 
with life, and cowering in conscious fear of the ap- 
proaching strife; the tempest then burst upon her, and 
the stately mass reejii^d and fell over before it, like a 
tower struck down by a thunder-bolt. The surge was 
so violent that the ship was thrown almost on her 
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beam-ends, and every thing on board, not secured in 
the strongest manneri was pitched with great force to 
leeward. 

A scene of fearful grandeur was presented. The 
sky was of a murky, leaden hue, and appeared to 
bend over the ship in a nearer and narrower arch, 
binding the ocean in so small a round, that the eye 
could trace, through the whole circle, the line where 
the sickly looking heaven rested on the sea. The air 
was thick and heavy; and the water, covered with 
driving snow-like foam, seemed ^o be packed and flat- 
tened down by the fury of the blast, which scattered 
its billows into spray as cutting as the sleet of a De- 
cember storm. 

The wind howled and screamed through the rigging 
with an appalling sound, that might be likened to the 
shrieks and wailings of angry fiends; and the ship fled 
before the tempest, like an affrighted thing, with a 
velocity that pifed the water in a huge bank around 
her bows, and sent it off, whirling and sparkling, in 
lines of dazzling whiteness, soon lost itf the general 
hue of the ocean, which resembled ^ wild waste of 
drifting snow. 

For more than an hour did the Active flee along in 
this way, like a wild horse foaming and stretchit^g at 
his utmost speed, driven onwj&rdi^iil the van of the 
tempest, and exposed to its fiercest wrath. At-Icngth, 
the first fury of the gale passed away, aind the wind, 
though still raging tempestuously, swept over her with 
less appalling force. The ocean, now, as if to revenge 
itself for its constrained inactivity, roused from its 
brief repose, and swelled into billows that rolled and 
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chased each other with the \viIJ glee of ransomed de- 
mons. Wave upon waye, in multitudinous confusion, 
came roaring in from astern; and their white crests, 
leaping, and sparkling, and hissing, formed a striking 
feature in the scene. The wind, fortunately, issued 
from the right point, and drove the Active toward her 
place of destination. 

The dun pall of clouds, which from the commence- 
ment of the gale had totally overspread the heavens, 
except in the quarter whence the blast proceeded, now 
began to give way, and a reddish light shone out here 
and there, in long horizontal streaks, like the glow of 
expiring coals between the bars of a furnace. Though 
the first dreadful violence of the storm was somewhat 
abated, it still raved with too much fierceness and 
power to admit of any relaxation of vigilance. The 
commander himself still retained the trumpet, and 
every officer stood in silence at his station, clinging to 
whatever might assist him to maintlftn his difficult 
footing 

^^ Light, oh!" cried the look-out on one of the cat- 
heads. H 

" Where awayl" demanded the captam. 

" Dead ahead.'' 

" What does it look like, and how fat off 1" shouted 
the captain in/a'ipiid a!Ud earnest voice. 

"Jklarge vessel lying to under bare poles — star- 
board your ^helm, sir^. quick— n hard a-starboard, or 
you will fall aboard of her!'' 

This startling intelligence was hardly ^communicated, 
before the vessel descried from aloft loomed suddenly 
into sight from deck through the thick weather to lee- 
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ward. Her dusk and shadowy form seemed to rise up 
from the ocean, so suddenly did it open to view, as 
the driving mist was scattered for a moment. She lay 
right athwart the Active's bows, and almost under her 
fore-foot — as it seemed while she pitched into the 
trough of an enormous sea — and the Active rode on 
the ridge of the succeeding wave, which curled above 
the chasm, as if to overwhelm the vessel beneath. 

" Starboard your helm, quarter-master} hard a-star- 
board!" cried the commander of the Active, in a tone 
of startlmg energy. 

These orders were promptly obeyed, but it was too 
late for them to avail. The wheel, in the hands of 
four stout and experienced seamen, was forced swiftly 
round, and the effect of the rudder was assisted by a 
pull of the starboard braces; but in such a gale, and 
under bare poles, the helm exerted but little power 
over the driving and ponderous mass. She had headed 
off hardly a point from her course when she was taken 
up by a prodigious surge, and borne onward with 
fearful velocity. The Catastrophe was now inevitable. 
In an instant the two ships fell togetBr, their massive 
timbers crashing with the fatal force of the. concussion. 
A wild shriek ascended from the deck of the stranger, 
and woman's shrill voice mingled with the soun^ 

All was now confusion and uproar on board both 
vessels. The Active had struck the stranger broad on 
the bows, while the bowsprit of the latter, noshing in 
between the fore-mast and the starboard fore-rigging 
of the Active, had snapped her chains and stays, and 
torn up the bolts and chain-plates, as if they had been 
thread and wire. Staggering, back from the shock, 
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she was carried to some distance by a refluent wave, 
wluch suddenly subsiding, she gave such a heavy lurch 
to port that the foremast — now, wholly unsupported 
on the starboard side — snapped short off, like a 
withered twig, and fell with a loud plash into the 
ocean. 

In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted the 
vessel on its crest,* and the two ships closed again, like 
gladiators, faint and stunned, but still compelled to do 
battle. The bows of the stranger this time drove 
heavily against the bends of the Active just abaft her 
main-rigging, and her bowsprit darted quivering in 
over the bulwarks, as if it were the arrowy tongue of 
some huge sea monster. At this instant a wild sound 
of agony, between a shriek and a groan, was heard in 
that direction, and those who turned to ascertain its 
cause saw, as the vessels again separated, a human 
body, swinging and writhing at the stranger's bowsprit 
head. « 

The vessel heaved up into^he moonlight, and showed 
the face of poor Vangs, the quarter-master, his back 
apparently crushed and broken, but his arms clasped 
round the spar, to which he appeared to cling with 
convulsive tenacity. The bowsprit had caught him on 
its end as it ran in ovei* the Active's side, and driving 
agaiiBl the mizzen-mast, deprived the poor wretch of 
all power to rescue himselif from the dreadful situation. 
While, a hundred eyes were fastened in a gaze of hor- 
ror on the impaled seaman-, thus dangling over the 
boiling ocean, the strange ship again reeled forward, 
as if to renew the terrible encounter. But her motion 
was nam: slow and laboring. 
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She was evidently settling by the head; she paused 
in mid career, gave a heavy drunken lurch to starboard, 
till her topmasts whipped against the rigging of her 
antagonist, then rising slowly on the ridge of the next 
wave, she plunged head foremost, and disappeared 
forever. One shriek of horror and despair rose through 
the storm — one wild delirious shriek! The waters 
swept over the drowning wretches, and hushed their 
^gling cry. Then all was still! — all but the rush 
and whirl of waves as they were sucked into the vor- 
tex, and the voice of the storm which howled its wild 
dirge above the spot. 
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melancholy; 

The sun of the morning. 

Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 

With lustre and light. 
To glory and gladness 

New bliss may impart; 
But, oh! giV)e to sadness 

And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder^ a season to grieve. 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve. 
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Then soothing reflections 

Arise on the mind. 
And sweet recollections 

Of friends who were kind — 
Of love that was tender 

And yet could decay, 
Of visions whose splendor 

Time withered away; 
In all that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy — the work of a dream. 

The soft cloud of whiteness, 

The stars beaming through. 
The full moon of brightness, 

The deep sky of blue. 
The rush of the river 

Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 

Sigh lone o'er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 
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LESSON XLIV 



ERUPTION OF THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA. 

On the 30th of May the people of Puna observed 
the appearance of smoke and fire in' the interior, 
a mountainous and desolate region of that district. 
Thinking th&t the fire might be the burning of some 
jungle, they took little notice of it until the next day, 
Sabbath, vthen the meetings in the- different Tillages 
were thrown into confusion by sudden and grand exhi- 
bitiohs of fire, on a scale so large and fearful as to 
leave them no room to doubt the cause of the pheno- 
menon. The fire augmented during the day and night, 
but it did not seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. 

All were in consternation, as it was expected that the 
molten flood would pour itself down from its height 
of four thousand feet, to the coast, and no one knew to 
what poiAt it would flow, or what devastation would 
attend its fiery course. On Monday, June 1st, the 
stream began to flow off in a northeasterly direction, 
and on the followingWednesday, at evening, the burn- 
ing river reached the sea, having averaged about half 
a mile an hour in its progress. The rapidity of the 
flow was very unequal, being modified by the inequali- 
ties of the surface, over which the stream passed. 
Sometimes it is supposed to have moved five miles an 
hour, and at other times, owin^ to obstructions, making 
no apparent progress, except in filling up deep valleys, 
and in swelling over or breaking away hills and pre- 
cipices. 
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But I will return to the source of the eruption. 
This is 'in a forest, and in the bottom of an ancient 
wooded crater, about four hundred feet deep, and pro- 
bably eight miles east from Kilauea. The region being 
uninhabited and covered with a thicket, it was some 
time before the place was discovered, and up to this 
time, though several foreigners have attempted it, no 
one, except myself, has reached the spot. From Ki- 
lauea to this place the lava flows in a subterranean 
gallery, probably at the depth of a thousand feet, but 
its course can be distinctly traced all the way, by the 
rending of the crust of the earth into innumerable fis- 
sures, and by the emission of smoke, steam, and gases. 

The eruption in this old crater is small, and from this 
plai;e the stream disappears again for the distance of a 
mile or two, when the lava again gushed up and spread 
over an area of about fifty acres. Again it passes under 
ground for two or three miles, when it reappears in 
another old wooded crater, consuming the forest, and 
partly filling up the basin. Once more it disappears, 
and flowing in a subterranean channel, cracks and 
breaks the earth, opening fissures from six inches to 
ten or twelve feet in width, and sometimes splitting 
the trunk of a tree so exactly that its legs stand astride 
at the fissure. 

At some places it is impossible to trace the sub- 
terranean stream, on account of the impenetrable 
thicket un^der which it passes.* Aft^r flowing under 
ground several miles, perhaps six br eight, it again 
broke out Uke^an overwhelming flood, and sweeping 
forest, hamlet, plantation, and every thing before itj 
tolled down with resistless energy to the sea, where, 
^ 11 
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leaping a precipice of forty or fifty feet, it poured it- 
self in one vast cataract of fire into the deep below, 
with loud detonations, fearful hissings, and a thousand 
uniearthly and indescribable sounds. Ima^ne to your- 
self a riyer of fused minerals, of the breadth and 
depth of Niagara, and of a deep gory red, falling, in 
one emblazoned sheet, one raging torrent, into the 
ocean ! The scene, as described by eye witnesses, was 
terribly sublime. Two mighty agencies in collision ! 
Two antagonist and gigantic forces in contact, and 
producing effects on* a scale inconceiyably grand ! 

The atmosphere in all directions was filled with ashes, 
spray, and gases; while the burning lava, as it fell into 
the water, was shivered into millions of minute parti- 
cles, and being thrown back into the air, fell in showers 
of sand on all the surrounding country. The coast was 
extended into the sea for a quarter of a mile, and a 
pretty s^d-beach and a new cape were formed. Three 
hills of scoria and sand were also formed in the sea, 
the lowest about two hundred and the highest about 
three hundred feet. 

For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself 
into the sea with little abatement. Multitudes of fish^i 
were killed, and the waters of the oceai^were heated 
for twenty miles along the coast. The breadth of the 
stream, where it fell into the sea, is about half a mile, 
but inland it varies from one to four or five miles in 
width, conforming itself, like a river, to the face of 
the country over which it flowed. Indeed, if you can 
imagine the Mississippi, converted into liquid fire, of 
the consistiency of fused iron, and moving onward, 
sometimes rapidly, sonv^times sluggishly; now widen- 
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ing into a sea, and anon rushing through a narrow de- 
file, windbg its way through mighty forests and ancient 
solitudes, you will get some idea of the spectacle how 
exhibited. 

The depth of the stream will probably vary from 
ten to two hundred feet, according to the inequalities 
of the surface over which it passed. During the flow, 
night was converted into day. The light rose and 
spread like the morning upon the mountains, and its 
glare was seen on the opposite side of the island. It 
was also distinctly visible for more than one hundred 
miles at sea; and at the distance of forty miles, fine 
print could be read at midnight. The brilliancy of the 
light was like a blazing firmament, and the scene is 
said to have been one of unrivaled sublimity. 

The whole course of the stream from Kilauea to the 
sea is about forty miles. Its mouth is about twenty- 
five miles from the Hilo station. The ground over 
which it flowed, descends at the rate of one hundred 
feet to the mile. The crust is now cooled, and may 
be traversed with care, though scalding steam, pungent 
l^ses, and smoke are still emitted in many places, 
^n pursuing my way for nearly two days over this 
mighty smouldering mass, I was more and more im- 
pressed at every step with the wonderful scene. Hills 
had been, melted down like wax; ravines and deep 
valleys had been filled; and majestic forests had dis- 
appeared like feathers in the -flames. Jn some places 
the molten -stream parted and flowed in separate chan- 
nels for a cohdderable distance, and then reuniting, 
lormed islands of various sizes, from one to fifty acres. 
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with trees still standing, but seared and blighted by 
the intense heat 

On the outer edges of the lava, where iSer stream 
was more shallow and the -heat lesi vehement, and 
where of course the liquid mass cookS- soonest, the 
trees were mowed down like grass before the scythe, 
and left charred, crisped, smouldering, and only half 
consumed. As the lava flowed around the trunks of 
large trees on the outskirts of the stream, the melted 
mass stiffened and consolidated before the trunk was 
consumed, and when this was effected, the top of the 
tree fell, and lay unconsumed on the crust, while the 
hole which marked the place of the trunk remains al- 
most as smooth and perfect as the caliber of a cannon. 
These hol^ are innumerable, and I found them to 
measure from ten to forty feet desp ; but as I remarked 
before, they are in the more shallow parts of the lava, 
the trees being entirely consumed where it was deeper. 

During the flow of this eruption, the great crater 
of Kilauea sunk about three hundred feet, and her 
fires became nearly extinct, one lake only out of many, 
being left active in this mighty cauldron. This, with 
other facts which have been named, demonstrates Hfk 
the eruption was the disgorgement of the fires of Ki- 
lauea. The open lake in the old crater is at present 
intensely active, and the fires are increasing, as is evi- 
dent from the glare visible at our station and from the 
testimony of visiters. 

During the early part of the. eruption, slight and 
repeated shocks of earthquake were felt, for several 
successive days, near the'Sjcene of action. These 
shocks were not noticed at HiJo. 
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Through the direction of a kind Providence no lives 
were lost^ and b)it ^ttle property was consumed during 
this amazing flood of fiery ruin. The stream passed 
over an uninhabited desert. A few little hamlets were 
consumed, and a few plantations were destroyed; but 
the inhabitants, forewarned, fled and escaped. During 
the progress of the eruption some of the people in 
Puna spent most of their time in prayer and religious 
meetings, some flew in consternation from the face of 
the all-devouring element, others wandered along its 
margin, marking with idle curiosity its daily progress, 
while another class still coolly pursued their usual vo- 
cations, unawed by the burning fury as it rolled along 
within a mile of their doors, apparently indifferent to 
the roar of consuming forests, the sight of devouring 
fire, the startling detonations, the hissing of escaping 
steam, the rending of the earth, the shivering and 
melting of gigantic rocks, the raging and dashing of 
the fiery waves, the bellowings, the murmurings, the 
unearthly mutterings coming up from the burning deep. 
* They went carelessly on amid the rain of ashes, 
sand, and fiery scintillations, gazing vacantly on the 
fgBTul and ever varying appearance of the atmosphere, 
murky, black, livid, blazing, .the sudden rising of 
lofty pillars of flame, the upward curling of ten thou- 
sand columns of asmoke, and their majestic roll in 
dense, dingy, lurid or party-colored clouds. 

During the progress of the descending stream, it 
would often fall* into some fissure, ani forcing itself 
into apertures and .utider massive rocks, and even liil- 
locks and extended platf^'of ground, and lifting them 
from their ancient beds j bear them with all, their super- 
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incumbent mass of soil and trees, on its viscous and 
livid bosom, like a raft on the wat«r. When the fused 
mass was sluggish, it had a gory appearance, like 
clotted blood, and when it was active, it resembled 
fresh and clotted bipod mingled and thrown into violent 
agitation. 

Sometimes the flowing lava would find a subterranean 
gallery, divergbg at right angles from the main chan- 
nel, and pressing into it would flow off unobserved, 
till meeting with some obstruction in its dark passage, 
when, by its expatisive force, it would raise the crust 
of the earth into a dome-like hill of fifteen or twenty 
feet in height, and then bursting this shell, pour itself 
out in a fiery torrent around. A man who was stand- 
ing at a considerable distance from the main stream, 
and intensely gazing on the absorbing scene before 
him, found himself suddenly raised to the height of 
teo or fifteen feet above the common level around him, 
and he had but just time to escape from his dangerous 
position, when the earth opened where he bad stood, 
and a stream of fire gushed out. 
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LESSON XLV. 



ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER. 

ELiZABEtH Tebcple and Louisa had gained the* 
summit of the mountain, where they left the highway, 
and pursued their course, under the shade, of the state- 
ly trees that crowned the eminence. Tli^day was be- - 
coming warm; and the girls plunged main deeply into 
the forest, as they found its invigorating coolness agree- 
ably contrasted to the excessive heat they had cxperi- - 
enced in their ascent. The conversation, as if by mutual 
consent, was entirely changed to the little incidents 
and scenes of their walk. 

Jn this manner they proceeded along the margin of 
the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the pla- 
cid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels 
and the sounds of hammers that rose from the valley, 
when Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed — 
'^ Listen ! there are the cries of a child on this moun- 
tain ! Is there a clearing near us ? or can some little 
one Juive strayed from its parents ? " 

^' Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. 
" Let us follow the sounds; it may be a wanderer, starv- 
ing on the hill," Urged by this consideration, the 
females pursued the low, mournful sounds, that pro- 
ceeded from the forest, with quick and impatient steps. 
More than once the ard^nt^Elizabeth was on the point 
of announcing that she ^w the sufferer, when Louisa 
caught her by the arm, and,^inting belund them, 
cried — ^^ Look at the dog!" 
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The advanced age of Brave had long before depri- 
ved him of his activity; and when his companions 
stopped to view the scenery, or to add to their bouquets, 
the mastiff would lay his huge frame on the ground, 
and await their movements, with his eyes closed, and a 
listlesshesd in his air that ill accorded with the charac- 
ter of a protector. But when, aroused by this cry 
from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, die saw the dog 
with his eyes keenly set on some distant object, his 
head bent near the ground, and his hair actually^rising 
on his body, either through fright or anger. 

^^ Brave!" said she, ^^ be quiet. Brave! what do you 
see, fellow 1" At the sounds of her voice, the rage of 
the mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, was very 
sensibly increased. He stalked in front of the ladies, 
. and seated himself at the feet of his mistress, growling 
louder than before, and occasionally giving vent to his 
ire by a short, surly barking. " What does he see 1 '' 
said Elizabeth; ^^ there must be some animal in sight.'' 

Hearing no answer from her companion. Miss Tern- 
le turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing with 
her face whitened to the color of death, and her finger 
pointing upward, with a sort of flickering, convuHed 
motion. The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the 
direction indicated by her friend, where she tow the 
fierce front and glaring eyes of a female panther^ fixed 
on them in horrid malignity, and threatequig' instant 
destruction. . \ ■ *\ / 

^^Let us fly!" exdaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm 
of Louisa, whose form yielded likemeltfett fliQW, and' 
, sunk lifeless to the eartj^ 
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There was not a nngle feeUng in the temperament 
of Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt her to deiert 
m companion in such an extremity ; and she fell on her 
kneeS) by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the'person of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, 
such parts of her dress as might obstruct her respira- 
tion, and encouraging their only safeguard, the d<^, at 
the same time, by the sounds of her voice. 

^^ Courage, Brave ! " she criecl — her own tones be- 
pnning to tremble — ^^ courage, courage, good Brave ! " 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sap- 
ling, that grew under the shade of the beech which 
held its dam. This ignorant but vicious creature ap- 
proached near to the dog, imitatii^ the actions and 
sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture 
of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity of its 
race. Standing 6n its hind legs, it would rend the 
bark of a tree with its fore paws, and play all the an- 
tics of a cat, for a moment; and then, by lashbg itself 
with its tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it would 
attempt the manifestations of anger that rendered its 
parent so terrific 

All this time. Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short taii erect, his body drawn backward on his haunch- 
es, and hi3 eyes following the movements of both dam 
an4 cub J yjjfl every gambol played by the latter, it ap- 
proached jf^hef to the dog, the growling of the three 
becomin^MMre borrid at each n^maft, until the young- 
er beast, dvpmaping its intended bound, fell directly 
before the' mastiff. There was a moment of fearful 
cries and rtruggles; but they ended almost as soon aa 
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eommenced, by the cub appearing in the air, hurled 
from the jaws of Braye^^^rith a violence that sent it 
against a tree so forcibly as to rendernt completely 
senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
was wanning with the triumph of the dog, when she 
saw the form of the panther in the air, springing twenty 
feet from the branch of the beech to the back of the 
mastiJBT. No Vords of ours can describe the fury of 
the conflict that followed. It was a confused struggle 
on the dried lea?es, accompanied by loud and terrible 
cries, barks, and growls. 

So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inha- 
bitant of the forest, that its active frame seemed con- 
stantly in the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe at 
each successive leap. When the panther lighted on 
the shoulders of the mastiff, which was its constant 
aim, old Br&ve, though torn with her talons, and stain- 
ed with his own blood, that already flowed from a 
dozen wounds, would shake off his furious foe, like a 
feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, rush to the fray 
again, with his jaws distended,- and a dauntless eye. 

But age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing 
but courage, he was only the vestige of what he had 
once been. A higher bound than ever raised the wary 
and furious beaM far beyond the reach of the dog— 
who was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her— 
from which she alight^, in a Havorable position, on 
the back of her aged foe. For a single moment, only, 
could the panther remain there, the great strength of 
tiie dog returning with a convulsive effort; But Eliza- 
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beth 8aW| as Brave fastened his teeth in the side of his 
enonj, that the collar of brass around his neck, which 
had been glittering throughout the fray, was of the 
color of blood, and, directly, that his frame was unk- 
ing to the earth, where it soon lay prostrate and help- 
less. Several mighty efforts of the wild->cat to extri- 
cate heiself from the jaws of the dog, followed ; but 
they were fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, 
his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened ; when the 
Aort convulsions and stillness that succeeded, announ- 
ced the death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image 
of the Maker, that daunts the hearts of the inferior 
beings of his creation ; and it would seem that some 
such power, in the present instance, suspended the 
threatened blow. The eyes of the monster and the 
kneeling maiden met, for an instant, when the former 
stooped to examine her fallen foe ; next to scent her 
luckless cub. From the latter examination it turned, 
however, with its eyes apparently emitting flashes of 
fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its claws 
projecting for inches from its broad feet. 

" Hist ! hist! " said a low voice j " stoop lower, gall; 
your bonnet hides the creater's head.*' 

It was rather the yielding of nature, than a compli- 
ance with this unexpected order, that caused the head 
of our heroine to sink on her bosom ; when she heard 
the report of the rifle^ the whizzing of the bullet, and 
the enraged cries of the beast, ^ho was rolling over 
on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs 
and branches within its reach. Alkhe next instant. 
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the fann of Leathei^itoddng nuked by her ; uid he 
called aloud — ^^Come in, Hector; cmne in; 'tit a 
hard-liyed animal, and may jumpag'in.'^ 

Natty maintained hit potition in front of the maid- 
ent, mott fearlettly, notwithttanding the violent boundt 
and threatening atpect of the wounded panther, which 
gave teyeral indicaiiont of. returning ttrength and fe- 
rocity, until hit rifle wat again loaded ; when he step- 
ped up to the enraged animal, and, placing the muzzle 
clote to itt head, every spark of life wat eztinguiahed 
by the ditcharge. 



LESSON XLVI. 



80NO or THE PILGRIMS. 

Ths breeze has swelled the whitening tail^ 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale. 
And, bounding with the wave and wind. 
We leave old England's shores behind: — 
Leave behind our native shore. 
Homes, and all we loved before. 

The deep may dash, the winds may blow, 
The storm spread out its wings of wo. 
Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud, 
Hung in the foldk of every cloud; 
Still, as lon^ as life shall last, 
From thatmore we'll speed us fast. 
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For we would rather never be. 
Than dwell where mind cannot be 
But bows beneath a despot's rod 
Even where it seeks to worship Qod. 

Blasts of heaTen, onward sweep! 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep! 

O, see what wonders meet our eyes! 

Another land| and other skies! 

Columbian hills have met our view! 

Adieu! Old England's shores, adieu! 
Here, at length, our feet shall rest, 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest. 

As long as yonder firs shall spread 
Their green arms o^er the mountain's head,-~ 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand. 
Where join the ocean and the land, — 
, Shall those cliffs and mountains be 
Proud retreats for liberty. 

Now to the King of kings we'll raise 
The psan loud of sacred praise. 
More loud than sounds the swelling breeze^ 
More loud than speak the rolling seas ! 

Happier lands have met our view! 

England's shores, adieu! adieu! 
P 
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LESSON XLVII, 



DESCRIPTION OF A HERD OF BISONS. 

<< There come the bufialoes themselyesi and a noble 
herd it is." 

Every eye was now draWn to the striking spectacle 
that succeeded. A few enormous bison bulla' were 
first discovered scouring along the most distant roll of 
the prairie, and then succeeded long files of single 
beasts, which, in their turns, were followed by a dark 
mass of bodies, until the dun colored herbage of the 
plain was entirely lost in the deeper hue of their shaggy 
coats. The herd, as the column spread and thickened, 
viras like the endless flocks of the smaller lnrdS| whose 
extended flanks are so often seen to heave up out of 
the abyss of the heavens, until they appear as count- 
less as the leaves in those forests over which they 
wing their endless flight. Clouds of dust shot up in 
little columns from ihe- centre of the mass, as some 
animal more furious than the rest ploughed the plain 
with his horns, and, from time to time, a deep, hollow 
bellowing was borne along on the wind, as though a 
thousand throats vented their plaints in a discordant 
murmuring. 

A long and musing silence reigned in the party, as 
they gazed pn this spectacle of wild and peculiar gran* 
deur. It was at length broken by the trapper, who, 
having been long accustomed to similar sights, felt 
less of its influence, or rather felt it in a lest thrilling 
find absorbing in4ker, than tYio«e\.o^Vom'^^v:Kfib& 
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was more novel. ^ There,'' sud he, ^^ go ten thousand 
oxen in one drove, without keeper or master, except 
Him who made them, and gave them these open plains 
for their pasture! But the herd is heading a little this 
way, and it behooves us to make ready for their visit. 
If we hide ourselves, altogether, the homed brutes 
will break through the place, and trample us beneath 
their feet, like so many creepmg worms; so we will 
just put the weak ones apart, and take post, as becomes 
men and hunters, in the van." As there was but little 
time to make the necessary arrangements, the whole 
party set about them in good earnest. 

By the vascillating movements of some fifty or a 
hundred bulls, that led the advance, it remained ques- 
tionable, for many moments, what course they intencled 
to pursue. But a tremendous and painful roar, which 
came from behind the cloud of dust that rose in the 
centre of the herd, and which was horridly answered 
by the screams of carrion birds, that were greedily 
sailing directly above the flying drove, appeared to 
give a new impulse to their flight, and at once to re- 
move every symptom of indecision. As jf^lad to 
seek the smallest signs of the forest, the whole of the 
affrighted herd became steady in its direction, rushing 
in a straight line toward the little cover of bushes, 
which has already been so often named. 

The appearance of danger was now, in reality, of 
a character to try the stoutest nerves. The flanks of 
the dark, moving mass, were advanced in such a man- 
ner as to vatke a concave line of the front, and every 
/ierce ey% that was glaring from the shaggy wilderness 
pf hair, in which the entire heads of the males were 
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enveloped, was riveted with mad anxiety on the tlucket. 
It seemed as if each beast strove to outstrip his neigh- 
bor in gaining this desired cover, and as thousands in 
the rear pressed blindly on those in front, there was 
the appearance of an imminent risk that the leaders of 
the herd would be precipitated on the concealed party, 
in which case the destruction of every one of them 
was certain. Each of our adventurers felt the danger 
of his situation in a manner peculiar to his bdividual 
character and circumstances. 

The old man, who had stood all this while leaning 
on his rifle, and regarding the movements of the herd 
with a steady eye, now deemed it time to strike his 
blow. Leveling his piece at the foremost bull, with 
an agility that would have done credit to his youth, he 
fired. The animal received the bullet on the matted 
hair between his horns, and fell to his knees; but, 
shaking his head, he instantly arose, the very shock 
seeming to increase his exertions. There was now no 
longer time to hesitate. Throwing down his rifle^ the 
trapper stretched forth his arms, and advanced from 
the cover with naked hands, directly towards the rush- 
ing column of the beasts. 

The figure of a man, when sustained by the firmness 
and steadiness that intellect can only impart, rarely 
fails of commanding respect from all the inferior ani- 
mals of the creation. The leading bulls recoiled, and, 
for a single instant, there was a sudden stop to their 
speed, a dense mass of bodies rolling up in front, until 
hundreds were seen floundering and tuijftling on the 
plab. Then came another of those hollow bellowings 
from the rear^ and set the herd again in motion. The 



liead of the oolunui, howerer, ditided ; the immora- 
hie form of the trapper cutting it^ ag it were, into two 
gliding streams of life. Middleton and Paul instantly 
prc^ted by hia escample, and extended the feeble bar- 
rier by a similar exhibition of their own persons. 

For a few moments, the new impulse given to the 
animals in front served to protect the thicket. But, 
as the body of the herd pressed more and more upon 
the open line of its defenders, and the dust thickened 
so as to obscure their persons, there was, at each in- 
stant, a renewed danger of the beasts breaking through. 
It became necessary for the trapper and his companions 
to become still more and more alert; and they were 
gradually yielding before the headlong multitude, when 
a furious bull darted by Middleton, so near as to brush 
his person, and, at the next instant, swept through the 
thicket with the velocily of the wind. 

All their efforts would have proved firuitless, how- 
ever, against the living torrent, had not Asinus, whose 
domuns had just been Si rudely entered, lifted his 
voice in the midst of the uproar. The most sturdy 
and furious of the bulls trembled at the alarming and 
unknown cry, and then each individual brute was seen 
madly pressing from that very thicket, which, the 
moment before, he had endeavored to reach with the 
same sort of eagerness as that with which the murderer 
seeks the sanctuary. 

As the stream divided, the place became clear ; the 
two dark columns moving obliquely from the copse to 
unite again Ht the distance of a mile on its opposite 
ade. The instant the old man saw the sudden effect 
which the voice of Asinus had produced, he coolly 

12 
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commenced reloading his rifle, indulging, at the same 
time, in a most heartfelt fit of his silent and peculiar 
merriment. 

Th^ uproar which attended the passage of the herd, 
was now gone, or rather it was heard rolling along the 
prairie, at the distance of a mile. The clouds of dust 
were already blown away by the wind, and a clear 
range was leffc to the eye, in that place where, ten 
minutes before, there existed such a stntnge scene of 
wildness and confusion. 



LESSON XLVIII, 



THE VILLAOER'S WINTER ETENIKO SONG. 

Not a leaf on the tree, — n»t a bud in the hollow, 
Where late swung the blue-bell, and blossomed the rose ; 
And hushed is the cry of the swift-darting swallow, . 
That circled the lake in the twilight's dim close. 

Gone, gone are the woodbine and sweet-scented brier, 
That bloomed o'er the hillock and gladdened the vale; 
And the vine that uplifted its green pointed spire, 
Hangs drooping and sere on the frost covered pale. 

And hark to the gush of the deep welling fountain. 
That prattled and shone in the light of the moon; 
Soon, soon shall its rushing be still on the mountain, 
And Jacked up in nlence its froUcsome tune. 
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Then heap up the hearth-stone with dry forest branchei| 
And gather about me, my children, in glee ; 
For cold on the upland the stormy wind launcheS| 
And dear is the home of my loved ones to me» 



LESSON XLIX. 



LAKES AND THE OCEAN. 

Thebs is ever a contrast between the lesser lakes 
and the great ocean. You can rarely, if ever, look 
upon the sea, when it is not heaving with the coming 
on, the height, or the dying of the tempest. There is 
always agitation within its mighty bosom. You see 
something at work there that tells of perpetual unrest ; 
of a power within that cannot be still. ' The subsiding 
thunder of the storm thaf has passed away, is but the 
deep prelusive music of another. 

But go in midsummer to the lake, embosomed among 
the hills, and gaze upon it when all the eliements are 
in slumber, and I know not that you will find in na* 
ture a more beautiful picture of repose. There is no 
heaving billow there— no crested wave breaking in 
foam upon the sfabre — no sound of departed storm, 
murmuring like some vast imprisoned spirit at its tem- 
porary subjection. 

But you see there a surface, silent as death — and 
as placid. Th& water lies spread before you, a perfect 
mirror — and you see wooded summit and lofty vale— 
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forest ifid field-tree and tower — cloo^ and dcy, all 
gazing into its profound, as though enchanted with the 
loveliness of their own reflection. Ton see the beau- 
tiful and the grind mingling their wonders in solitude, 
and you feel how much mo^ exquisite is the display, 
when it is perfected in the hour and home of Nature's 
quietness. 

Then, if you stand upon hank or shore at sunset, 
when its hundred hues are playing on the sky, and see 
the new heaven created in the depths below you, and 
witness its mockery of splendor, its fiBMling colors and 
dying beams, till star begins to answer star in the dark 
water, surely you are beholding something that Nature 
presents cmly in such hallowed spots in her empire-— 
something of beauty and grandeur that, she can never 
oflfer by the "vasty deep,'' — somethings— be it deve* 
loped where it may, far beyond the idtchery of the 
gifted pencil— something to rejoice in •«• something ta 
be thankful for. 
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LESSON L. 



> 



THE FINS ARTS. 

It is often said that the arts cannot flourish in a 
republic; and this is said, in the face of such examples 
as Athens and republican Rome. But why can they 
not ? I ask. Want of patronage is the reason usually 
asrigned; but let there be intelligence and refinement 
among any people, and the patronage of the arts must 
follow. And is it not safer thus to trust the encour- 
agement of the arts to the intelligence and free compe* 
titiott of a whole people, than to a few individuals, kings 
or princes. 

Would not a generous artist rather take an intelli- 
gent people for his patron, than a king ? May not the 
fine arts, in this respect, be safely and adtantageously 
subjected to the same ordeal as literature. We have 
wealth enough, we have intelligence in America, and 
I am willing to rely u^on these for the inevitabli^ con* 
sequence. 

It would be sad, indeed, if the allegation were true, 
that the arts could not flourish in a republic. For it is 
precisely in a republic that they are wanted to complete 
the system of social influences. It is a mistake into 
which novices fall, to suppose that the arts are un- 
favorable to morality. ^ 

In fact, the fine arts have usually been the handmaids 
of virtue and religion. More than half of the great 
paintings in the world are illustrative of religious sub- 
jects; and embracing mythology in this account, more 

than half of the statues are of the same character^ 
Q 
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And to refer to kindred arts — architecture, too, has 
built its noblest structures for religion, and music has 
composed its sublimest strains for the sanctuary. Oe- 
nius, indeed — that inspiration from Heaven — has 
alvrays shown its descent from above, by this direction 
of its labors. 

The introduction of the. arts into our countnry, theB, 
is not to be dreaded on the score of morality. Is it' 
not on every account greatly to be desired 1 Th» most 
material deficiency among us, perhaps — next to the 
want of virtue — is likely to be the want of refinement. 
There is need among us of objects that kindle up ad- 
miiation and enthusiasm, that awaken the sense of de- 
light and wonder, that break up the habits of petty 
calculation •and..kordid bterest, and breathe a liberal 
and generous sbul intp the people; and this need the 
arts would supply. 

The Author oi nature has shown that it was not be- 
neath his oare to provide for the gratification of senti- 
ments, predsely similar to those which are addressed 
by the arts. The world, composed of hill and dale^ 
mountain and vaHey^rnot one boundless ploughed field 
to yield food; dressed in gay and bright liveries, not 
in one so1»er-suited color; filled with the music of its 
streams and groves, not bloomed to endless monotony 
ot everlasting silence: such a world, the dwelling 
place of nations, the school of their discipline, the 
temple of their worship, plainly shows that they were 
not destined to be pupils of cold and stem utility 
alone, but of many and diversified influences; of grace* 
fulness, of elegance, of beneficence, beauty, and sub* 
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LESSON LI. 



HAFED'S DREAM. 

At the foot of one of those gigantic mountains in 
AtasLj which lift up their heads so far above the clouds 
that the eye of man never saw their summits, stood a 
beautiful cottage^ facing the east. The mountain 
stream leaped and murmured on the north; the verdant 
pkioy where the bright- eyed gazelle sported, lay spread 
out in front; the garden and the olive-yard, filled with 
every flower and every fruit which an oriental ftun 
could pencil and ripen, lay on the south; while back, 
on the west, rose the everlasting mountain. 

Here were walks, and shades, and fruits, such as 
were found no where else. The sun shone upon no 
apot more luxuriant; the moonbeamis struggled to enter 
no place more delightful; and the soft wings of the 
breezes of evening fanned lio such abod^ in all the 
east. 

The howl of the wolf was never heard here; the 
sly fox never came here to destroy; and here the ser- 
pent's hiss was never heard. This cottage was the 
home of Hafkd, the aged and the prosperous. He 
reared this cottage; he adorned this spot; and here, 
tor more than fourscore years, he had lived and stu- 
died. 

During all this time, the sun had never forgotten to 
visit him daily: the harvest had never failed, the pes- 
tilence had never destroyed, and the mountain stream 
had never dried up. The wife of his youth still lived 
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to cheer and bless him; and his son and dt tighter were 
such as were not to be found in all that P.tiyince. 

No youth could rein the horse, hurl the iayelin, 
chase the lion, or ^delight the social circle, like this 
son. No daughter W kings could be found so beauti- 
ful and perfect, as was this daughter, with an eye so 
bright and joyous, and a form so symmietrical, as hers. 
But who can insure earthly happiness^ In one short 
week, Hafed wa^'^^ripped of all his joys. Hi« wife 
went to see a new' white peacock, which it was'^d a 
neighbor, who lived a mile off in the ravine, 'had jtist 
brought home. She took cold, and a quick fever foU 
loWed; and on her return, Hafed saw that she must di«. 

Before two days were gone, the old man was standing 
at her open gficve| * He gazei^ \<^^i ^^^ said impa- 
tiently — ^^ G6ve» hgr, — covcif the tnly womto that I 
ever loved \^ ' The son and daughter had returned from 
the buriaL^^ their mofhef, fatigired and si(^ The 
nurse gav4tttitei,'as;she t6ought| a simple medicine. 
In a few hours/ itVas fdpid^lif be'i>dison« lifted saw 
that they'mu^- dt^j fortfW" laws (tf nature are fixed, 
and {toWh kills. ^He biiried' theflf in*one wide, deep 
grave, and it seemij^d as .if it thaf grave he buried his 
rj^soUtiEind his*'religionl * He tdre his gray hair, — ^he 
cursed the light of day^-and^ished.thci^^on turned 
into bldo^; arid above all, declared thJtt the laws which 
'God had established Werealliivfdhj%'1b5sele8s, and worse 
than none; .* • ." -vj^^ i* .' 

He wi^ed the world w«#g|6*A ned by chance; but, 
as this was. a hopbkfsii wish, he wished diat at his 
death he might go to a world where there was no God 
to Bx unalterable laws. He arraigned the wisdom of 
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Qod in his gorernment over this world, declaring that 
his plans were worse than none, and that it would be 
far better to have no God in the universe! In the 
centre of Hafed's garden stood a large, beautiful palm- 
tree. Under it was Hafed sitting, the second evening 
after closing Jthe gravf over his children. The seat on 
which he sat liad'been reared by his son. On the leaf 
of the tree which lay before him, were some exquisite 
Terses, written by the pencil i)f his. daughter. 

Before him lay the beautiful country, covered with 
gveiep, Sprinkled here and there, as far as the eye could 
. see^ with the habitations of^ men ; and upon this great 
_iandscape the shadows of the mighty mountains were 
now setting. In the east, the nxoon was just pushing 
up her modest (ace, and the gold of diiy was softening 
into the nlver ojC nigh^ .: While ]I9fed^looked on all 
thhi, grief .began to swell in his throat; his tongue 
s&nriqiured ; his ^eart wiis full of hard ^thoughts of 
God. . As the. night dee})ened,';,Ha£ec^ jks he then 
thoug^i feU asleep ^:^^i^ .1^' bea^y hectrt. 'When he 
supposed he awolie, it wU m-f- .n^spotw *.The moun- 
tain, the la^dscape^ the hopie, were *" all. gonf ; ^ All 
was new. V - .• ^ '; • it ' ' '' 

As he stood wondering whVte/He^^Y^, he saw a crea- 
ture appA^iiching him, ««rhieb^ at first,, he mistopk f%t a 
baboon ; but, on its coming near,iic du^covered that.it 
was a creature npuiewk^ resembling a man« but every 
way mal-formed, Ifl'-sbajrtS^aifd'monstroas.ivH came"* 
up and walked aroiMt1|wSur ^^ ^^ would A superior 
being, exclaiming, *• BeautiM,; beautiful creature!" 
^^ Shame, shame on thee!"' said Hafed; ^^dost thou 

treat a stranger thus with insults 1 Leave off thy jests, 

q * 
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and tell me where I am, and how I came here 1" ^'I 
do not know how you came here, but here yon are, in 
our world, which we call ckance-^aridj because every 
thing happens here by chance." 

^'Ah ! is it so ? This must be delightful ! This is 
just the world for me. Oh! had I always lived here, 
my beautiful children would not have died under an 
inexorable law! Come, show me this world,— for I 
long to see it. But have ye really no Ood, nor any^ 
one to make laws and govern you just bs he sees fit?" 
^^ I don't know what you mean by God: we have no- 
thing of that kind here, — ^nothing but chance; but go 
with me, and you will understand all about it." As 
they proceeded, Hafed began to notice that every thing 
looked queer and odd. Some of the grass was green, 
tiome red, some white, some new, an3 some dying; 
some grew with the top downward: all kinds were 
mingled together; and on the whole, the sight was 
^ very painful. 

He stopped to examine an orchard; here chance had 
been at work. On a fine looking apple tree, he saw 
no fruit but large, coarse cucumbers. A small peach 
tree was breaking down under its load of gourds. The 
guide, told Hafed that .there was no certainty about 
these trees; and you could never tell what fruit a tree 
would happen to bear. The tree which this year bears 
cucumbers, may bear potatoes next year. 
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LESSON LII. 



HAFEB'S DREAM.— [CoNTiinTXD.] 

They soon met another of the ^^ chance men." His 
1^ ^ere very unequal in length; one had no knee, 
and the, other no ankle. His ears were set upon his 
shoulders, ajid around his head was a thick, black 
bandage. He came groping his way, and Hafed at 
once asked him how long since he had lost his sight. 
^^ I have not lost it," said he; ^^ but when I was born, 
my eyeballs happened to be turned in instead of out, 
and the back parts, being outward, are very painful 
in the light, and so I put on a covering. ^^ Well, but 
canst thoa see Sny thing? Methinks thou may est see 
strange things within." ^^True, but the difficulty is 
to get any light in there. Yet I am as well off as 
others. My brother has one good eye on the top of 
his head; but he only looks directly up with it to the 
clouds; and the sun almost puts it out. He shuts it 
most of the time during the day; but it happens to be 
one of those eyes that will stay shut. 

They stopped to look at some ^^ chance cattle".in a 
yard. Some had but three legs; some had the head 
on the wrong part of the Dody; some were covered 
with wool, under which they were sweltering in a. 
climate always tropical. Some were half horse and 
half ox. One cow had a young dwarf of a camel 
following her, and claiming her as his mother. Young 
elephants were there with the flocks of sheep; horses 
with claws like a lion, and geese clamping rpund the 
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yard with hoofs like hones. It was all the work of 
chance. Just as they were leaving the premises, the 
owner came out, to admire, and show, and talk over 
his treasures. ^^ Don't think I am a happy man," said 
he to Hafed, ^^in having so many and such perfect 
animals. Alas! even in this happy and perfect world, 
there are drawbacks. That fine looking cow yonder 
happens to give nothing but warm water for milk; and 
her calf, poor thing, died the first week. Some of 
them have good-looking eyes, but from some defect are 
stone blind. Some cannot live in the light, and few 
of them can hear. No two eat the same food, and it 
is a great labor to take care of them." 

While they were talking, in an instant, they were in 
midnight darkness. The sun was gone, and Hafed 
could not for some time see his guide. ^^What has 
happened?" said he. ^^ Oh! nothing uncommon," said 
the guide. ^^ The sun happened to go down now. 
There is no regular time for him to shine; but he goes 
and comes just as it happens. Sometimes he is gone 
for months, and sometimes for weeks, and sometimes 
only for a few minutes, just as it happens. We may 
not see him again for months, but perhaps he will 
come soon." 

As the guide was proceeding, to the inexpressible 
joy of all, the sun at once broke out. The light was 
so sudden, that Hafed at first thought he must be struck 
with lightning, and actually put his hands up to his 
eyes, to see if they were safe. He then clapped his 
hands over his eyed,/ till he could gradually bear the 
light. There was a splendor about the sun which he 
bad ACKer before seen ; and it was intolerably hot. 
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The air seemed like a furnace. ^^ Ah!" aaid the owner 
of the cattle, ^^ we must now scorch for it. My poor 
wool-ox must die at once ! Bad luck, bad luck to us ! 
The sun has come back much nearer than he was be- 
fore. But we hope he will happen to go away again 
soon, and then happen to come back further off the 
next time.'' 

The sun was now pouring down his heat so intensely, ^ 
that they were glad to go into the house for shelter— 
a miserable looking place indeed. Hafed could not 
but compare it with his own beautiful cottage. They 
incited Hafed to eat. On sitting down at table, he 
noticed- that each one had a different kind of food, and . 
that no two could eat out of the same dish. He was 
told that it so happened, that the food which one could 
eat, was poison to another, and what was agreeable to 
one, was nauseating to another. Hafed rose from the 
table in anguish of spirit. He remembered the world 
where he had lived, and all that was past. He had 
desired to live in a world where there was no God — 
where all was governed by chance, so far as there was 
any thing that looked like government. Here he was, 
and here he must live. 

He threw himself on a bed, and recalled the past-— 
the beautiful world in which he had once lived; his 
ingratitude — his murmurings against the wisdom and 
the goodness of God. He wept like infancy. He 
would have prayed, and even began a prayer; but 
then he recollected that there was no God here— ^no- 
thing to direct events — nothing tmt chance. He shed 
many and bitter tears of repentance, .it last he wept 
himself asleep. When Hafled again awok^ he was 
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ntting under kis palm treeinhisown beautifal garden. 
It was morning. At the appointed moment, the glo- 
rious son rose up in the east ; the fields were all green 
and fresh; the trees were all right end upwards, and 
covered with blossoms; the beautiful deer were bound!- . * 
ing, in thor gladness, over the lawn; and thelK>ngsteni{j^: 
in the trees, which, in plumage and sweetness, might 
« have vied with those that sang in Eden,' were uttering 
their morning song. 

Hafed arose^ — ^recalled that ugly dream, and then 
wept for joy. Was he again in a world where chance 
does not reign? He looked up, and then turned to 
the God of hearen and earth — the Ood of laws and 
of order. He gave glory to him, and confessed tiiat 
his ways, to us unsearchable, are full of wisdom. He 
was a new man. Tears, indeed, fell at the grares of 
his family; but he now lived to do good to men, and 
to make others happy. He called a young and worthy 
couple, distant relatives, to fill his house. His home 
again smiled, and peace and contentment came back| 
and were his abiding guests. 
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LESSON LIII. 



THE CHEROKEEE'S LAMENT. 

O) SOFT falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 
And tall grovra the shadowy hill on the plain ; 
And night o'er the far distant forest is bending, 

Like the storm-spirit, dark, o'er the tremulous main; 
But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its dwelling, 
A tumult of wo in my bosom is swelling. 
And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is telling 
That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee ! 

Can a tree that is torn from its root by the fountain, 
The pride of the valley, green-spreading and fair. 
Can it flourish, removed to the rock of the mountain,^ 

Unwarmed by the sun, and unwatered by care ? 
Though Vesper be kind her sweet dews in bestowing, 
No life-giving brook in its shadow is flowing. 
And when the chill winds of the desert are blowing. 
So droops the transplanted and lone Cherokee! 

Loved graves of my sires! have I left you forever 1 
How melted my heart, when I bade you adieu ! 

Shall joy light the face of the Indian 1 — ah, never I 
While memory sad has the power to renew; 

As flies the fleet deer when the blood-hound is started, 

So fled winged Hope from the poor broken-hearted; 

O, could she have turned, ere for ever departed. 
And beckoneid with smiles to her sad Cherokee! 
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Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is the heavra, 
Whose wampum of peace is the bow in the sky, 

Wilt thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry V 

O'er the ruins of home, o'er my heart's desolation, 

No more shalt thou hear my unblest lamentation; 

For death's dark encounter I make preparation, 
He hears the last groan of the wild Cherokee! 
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A GHOST STORY. 

I HAD heard, in my youth, as I presume most of my 
readers have done, the usual quantity of marvellous 
tales of ghosts, and witches, and spirits ; nestled closer 
towards the others in the room, when the fearful tale 
was telling — hardly dared to go to bed after it was 
finished — and when there, covered my head closely 
with the bed-clothes, for fear some awful spectacle 
would blast my eye-sight, and lay shivering and trem- 
bling for very terror, until sleep furnished the welcome 
relief. These tales had a wonderful effect upon my 
imagination, and made me very timid when alone, 
especially at night. 

I have had tiie usual experience, too, of fancying 
apparitions from the moonbeams falling upon the wall, 
my clothes hanging upon the chair, or any other thing 
which a little light and a great deal of ima^ation 
could readUy convert into tiie semblance of a spirit 
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Bat as I always had a proneness to investigate every 
tiling, these appearances, upon examination, of course 
were satisfactorily accounted for; but many times I 
Jbave made the examination tirhen absolutely shiyering. 
with fear. Several such false alarms rather tendtfi^o 
restore my courage, and to convince me that spiritual 
apparitions were not quite as common as I had sup- 
posed. 

When I was about fifteen years of age, I was low 
in health, and my nervous system was greatly deranged, 
requiring some care and change of scene to restore the 
tQne of my physical frame. My father sent me to 
reside with an aged clergyman of a small parish in a 
quiet and secluded town in Connecticut. 

I occupied a small and neat bed-room, the bed in 
which was hung with curtains of dark calico ; and the 
whole room and furniture had a somewhat sombre and 
antique air, in perfect keeping with the house, the 
place, and the owner. 

One night I awoke, and found myself lying on my 
back ; and saw, sitting upon the side of the bed and 
just at the parting of the curtains, m a line between 
my eyes and the window, a very aged man. The spec- 
tacle struck me with some surprise at first, but no 
dread. I could see distinctly the bed-curtains, the fur- 
mture of the room, the old bureau of dark wood with 
its filigree-work, brass handles, my own clothes hang- 
ing on a chair, the window, and the stars shining 
thro'%h it, and that figure sitting upon the side of my 
bed. Every thing was well known and familiar, ex- 
cept the figure. 

R 13 
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Thai was the figure of a very old man, clad in a 
Quaker garb, with a mstj broad-brimmed hat upon bis 
head ; rusty and threadbare suit of grey clothes, as if 
they had been much wohi; large buttons upon his 
co^ a rest, with broad and wide flaps ; small clothes 
upon his spindle legs, with large, old-fashioned buckles 
at the knees, which I could see just at the edge of the 
bed, below which his feet hung down out of sights 

I did not at first pay much attention to his face. 
Soon my eyes were attracted to that, when I perceired 
it was deeply wrinkled and ashy pale, with a beard of 
long, thin, white hair, which hung quite down to his 
bosom in straggling, snowy locks. 

The eye was white, and lustreless, and immoveable, 
and was fixed upon me with a dead, stony gaze, but 
wholly devoid of vitality or expression. There was 
no movement of muscle, limb, or feature, but there 
seemed to be a fascination in that gaze, which riveted 
my own sight without the power of withdrawing it. 
Soon a sensation of fear began to creep over me, 
which by degrees amounted to terror and the very 
agony of horror. The blood absolutely froze in my 
veins, and I could feel my hair rising on end, while 
great drops of sweat stood on my forehead, and a 
sense of suffocation and dread pervaded my whole 
frame. The same stony gaze was riveted upon me, 
looking directly into my own eyes, which I could not 
remove from the revolting object. 

I strove to breathe, speak, shout, raise my haqtl; or 
move my eyes. I seemed to struggle, but all in vain, 
Avhile a breathless horror grew more and more oppres- 
sjve. At length/ in the violence of effort, I succeeded 
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in moving a limb, when the figure, without changing 
its position, without motion, and with the same look, 
posture, and attitude, gradually but rapidly grew thin- 
ner and more shadowy, until I could see the mere 
outline and the very stars through it, when it com- 
pletely vanished — vanished into thin air, and nothing 
was visible but the familiar furniture of the room. 
The oppxession and terror of feeling gradually disap- 
peared^ 'also; 4>ut it was long before I could compose 
myself to reflect rationally upon what I had seen. 

I soon, however, became satisfied I had evidently 
been laboring under the influence of nightmare, when 
I was either actually awake, or when my dream had 
supplied all the well known objects, and imagination 
had conjured up this as one of the hideous visions of 
such disease. As soon as the paroxysm passed off, and 
the stagnant blood began again to flow, the terrible 
vision vanished. This is my ghost story, and it has satis- 
fied me of the true theory of supernatural apparitions. 

If I was a philosopher, I should urge that these 
visions were conjured up by physical disease, and that 
the disease itself accounts for the sensation of horror 
and dread attending the apparition. But I am no phi- 
losopher, and shall leave others to draw their own in- 
ferences. I have only related a'simple and veritable 
fact which occurred to myself. I have seen no ghosts 
since, and fear none, except as they are harbingers or 
rather attendants upon a disease, which is at all times 
distressing, and doubtless sometimes fatal. I have re- 
lated the tale to dispel, if possible, th^ idle terrors of 
gapernatural apparitions, as unfounded in reason, phi- 
losophy, and religion. 
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LESSON LV, 



ASTRONOMY. 

It i¥as a pleasant evening in the month of May; and 
my sweet child and I had sauntered up to the castle's 
top to enjoy the breeze that played around it, and to 
admire the unclouded firmament, that glowed and spark- 
led with unusual lustre from pole to pole. 

The atmosphere was in its purest and finest state for 
Tision; the milky way was distinctly deyeloped through- 
out its whole extent; every planet and every star above 
the horizon, however near and brilliant or distant and 
faint, lent its lambent light or twinkling ray to giveva^ 
riety and beauty to the hemisphere ; while the round, 
bright moon seemed to hang o£f from the azure vault, 
suspended in midway air; or stooping forward from 
the firmament her fair and radient face, as if to court 
and return our gaze. 

We amused ourselves for some time, in observing 
through a telescope the planet Jupiter, sailing in silent 
majesty with his squadron of satellites along the vast 
ocean of space between us and the fixed stars; and ad- 
mired the felicity of that design, by which those dis- 
tant bodies had been parceled out and arranged into 
constellations; so as to have served not only for bea- 
cons to the ancient navigators, but, as it were, for 
landmarks to astronomers at this day; enabling them^ 
though in different countries, to indicate to each other 
with ease the place and motion of those planets, comets 
and magnificent meteors, which inhabit, revolve^ and 
/>]aj in the intermediate space. 
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We recalled and dwelt with delight on the nse and 
progress of the science of astronomy; on that series 
of astonishing discoveries through successive ages, 
which display, in so strong a light, the force and reach 
of the. human mind; and on those bold conjectures and 
sublime reveries, which seem to tower even to the ' 
confines of divinity, and denote the high destiny to 
which mortals tend — that thought, for instance, which is 
said to have been first started by Pythagoras, and which 
modem astronomers approve; that the stars which we 
call fixed, although they appear to us to be nothing 
more than large spangles of various sizes glittering on 
the %ame concave surface, are, nevertheless, bodies as 
large as our sun, shining, like him, with original and 
not reflected light, placed at incalculable distances 
asunder, and each star the solar centre of a system 
of planets which revolve around it, as the planets 
belonging to our system do around the sun; that 
this is not only the case with all the stars which 
our e^es discern in the firmament, or which the tele- 
scope has brought within the sphere of our vision, but, 
according to the modern improvements of this thought, 
that there are probably other stars, whose light has not 
yet reached us, although light moves with a velocity- 
a million times greater than that of a cannon ball; that 
those luminous appearances, which we observe in the 
firmament, like flakes of thin, white cloud, are win- 
dows, as it were, which open to other firmaments, far, 
far beyond the ken of human eye, or the power of 
optical instruments, lighted up, like ours, with hosts 
of stars pr suns; that this schone goes on through in- 
finite space, which is filled with thousands upon thou- 
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lands of those sliBSy attended by ten thousand times 
ten* thousand worlds^ all in vapid motion^ yet calm^ 
regular and harmonious, invanably keeping the paths 
prescribed to- them; and these -worlds peopled with 
myriads of ii^telUgent beings* 

One would think that this conception, thus extended, 
would be bold enough to satisfy the whole enterprise 
of the human imagination. But what an accession of . 
glory and magnificence does Dr. Herschell superadd to 
it, when, instead of supposing all those suns fixed, 
and the motion confined to their respective, planets, he 
loosens those multitudinous suns themselves from their. 
stations, sets them all into motion with their splendid 
retinue of planets and satellites, and imagines them, 
thus attended, to perform a ^stupendous revolution, 
system above system, around some grander^ unknown 
centre, somewhere in the boundless abyss of space! — 
and when, carrying on the process, you suppose even 
that centre itself not stationary, but also counterpoised 
by other masses in the immensity of spaces, with%hich, 
attended by their accumulated trains of 

" Planets, sans, «nd adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,*^ 

it maintains harm6nious concert, surrounding, in its 
vast career, some other centre still more remote and 
stupendous, which in its turn — 

*' You overwhelm me," cried my daughter, as J was 
laboring to pursue the immense concatenation;^^ my 
n^ind is bewildered and lost in the effort to follow you, 
and finds no point on which to rest its weary wmg.'' 

" Yet there is a point, my 4^ar — the throne of the 
Most High. Imagine that the ultimate centre, to which 
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this TBBt and inconceiTably magnificent and atiguft 
apparatus is attached, and around ivhich it is continu- 
ally reTolying. Oh ! wliat a spectacle fof the cherubim 
and seraphim, and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
who dwell on the right hand of that throne, if, as may 
be, and probably is, the case, their eyes are permitted 
to pierce through the whole, and take in, at one glance, 
all its order, beauty, sublimity and glory, and their 
ears to distinguish that celestial harmony, unheard by 
us, in which those vast globes, as they roll on in their 
respective orbits, continually hymn their great Creator's 
praise!" 
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URSA MAJOR. 

,WiTH what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the north 
Treads its eternal circle! going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stari^, in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty, one, all hail ! 
I joy to see thee, on thy glowing path, 
Walk, like some stout and girded giant— stem, 
Unwearied, resolute, whose toiling foot 
Disdains to loiter on its destined way. 
The other tribes forsake their midnight track. 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave; 
But thou dost never close thy burning eye. 
Nor stay thy steadfast'sttp*. But on, still on, 
While systems change, and suns retire, and worlds 
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Slumber and wake, th j ceaseless march proceeds. 
The near horizon tempts to rest in yain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long-appointed watch; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fixed light of the universe, 
And bid the north forever know its place. 
Ages have witnessed thy devoted trust. 
Unchanged, unchanging. 

Ages have rolled their course, and time grown graj 
The earth has gathered to her womb again, 
And yet again, the myriads that were bom 
Of her uncounted, unremembered tribes. 
The seas have changed their beds; the eternal hills 
Have stooped with age; the solid continents 
Have left their banks; and man's imperial works — 
The toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, which have flunj 
Their haughty honors in the face of heaven. 
As if immortal — have been swept away — 
Shattered and mouldering, buried and forgot. 
But time has shed no dimness on thy front. 
Nor touched the firmness of thy tread; youth, strengtl 
And beauty still are thine. 

I wonder as I gaze. That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched, — just as I see it now, — 
Has issued from those dazzling points, through year 
That go back far into eternity. 
Exhaustless flood! forever spent, renewed 
Forever! Yea, and those refulgent drops. 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye. 
Left their fair fountain twice three years ago. - 
While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
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The fliglft of thought, were on their way, the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round, 
And in the extremes pf annual change, beheld 
Six autunms fade^ six springs renew their bloom. 
So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve ! 
So vast the void through which their beams descend ! 

And these are wom ! — vast, central, living fires. 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power. 
And flourish in their smile. Awake, my soul. 
And meditate the wonder ! Countless suns 
Blaze round thee, leading forth their countless worlds ! 
Worlds, in whose bosoms living things rejoice. 
And drink the bliss of being from the fount 
Of all-pervading Love. 

Tell me, ye splendid orbs, as^ from your throne. 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway — What beings fill those bright abodes ? 
How formed, how gifted? what their powers, their ^tate, 
Their happiness, their wisdom 1 Do they bear 
The stamp of human nature ? Or has God 
Peopled those purer realms with lovelier forms 
And more celestial minds 7 

• Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair ! 
Speak ! speak ! the masteries of those living worlds 
Unfold ! 
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TKE TWENTY-SECOND OF DECEMBER. 

Wild was the day ; the wintry sea 

Moaned sadly ox» New-England's strand. 

When first, the thoughtful and the free, 
Our fathers, trod the desert land. 

They little thought how pure a light, 

With years, should gather round that day ; 

How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 

Green are their bays ; but greener still 

Shall round their spreading fame be wreathed, 

And regions, now untrod, shall thrill 

With reverence when their names are breathed. 

Till where the sun, with softer fires, 

Looks on the vast Pacific's sleep. 
The children of the pilgrim sires 

This hallowed day like us shall keep. 
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LESSON LVIII. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

If Christianity may be said to hare given a perma- 
nent elevation to woman, as an intellectual and moral 
being, it is as true that the present age, above al\ 
others, has given play to her genius, and taught us to 
reverence its influence. It was the fashion of other 
limes to treat the literary acquirements of the sex as 
starched pedantry, or vain pretension; to stigmatize 
them as inconsistent with those domestic affections and 
virtues which constitute the charm of society. We 
had abundant homilies read upon their amiable weak- 
nesses and sentimental delicacy, upon their timid gen- 
tleness and submissive dependence; as if to taste the 
fruit of knowledge were a deadly sin, and ignorance 
were the sole guardian of innocence. '^ Most women 
had no character at' all, beyond that of purity and 
devotion to their families. Admirable as are these 
qualities, it seemed an abuse of the gifts of Providence 
to deny to mothers the power of instructing their chil- 
dren, to wives the privilege of sharing the intellectual 
pursuits of their husbands, to sisters and daughters the 
delight of ministering knowledge in the fireside circle, 
to youth and beauty the charm of refined sense, to 
age and infirmity the consolation of studies, which 
elevate the soul, and gladden the listless hours of 
despondency. 

These things have, in a great measure, passed away 
The prejodices which dishonored the sex, have yielded 



to the influence of truth. By slow but sure advances, 
education has extended itself through all ranks of fe- 
male society. There is no longer any dread, lest the 
oulture of science should foster that masculine boldness 
; ? and restless independence, which alarms by its gillies, 
or wounds by its inconsistencies. . We have seen that 
here, aH every where else, knowledge is favorable to 
human virtue and human happiness; that the refinement 
of literature adds lustre to the devotion of piety; that 
true learning, like true taste, is modest and unosten- 
tatious; that grace of manners receives a higher polish 
from the discipline of the schools; that cultivated ge« 
nius sheds a cheering light over domestic duties, and 
its very, sparkles, like those of the diamond, attest at 
once its power and its purity. There is not a rank 
of female society, however high, which does not now 
pay homage to literature, or that would not blush 
even at the suspicion of that ignorance, which, a half 
century ago, was neither uncommon nor discreditable. 
There is not a parent, whose pride may not glow at 
the thought, that his daughter's happiness is in a great 
measure within her own command, whether she keeps 
the cool, sequestered vale of life, or visits the busy 
walks of fashion. 

A new path is thus opened for female exertion, to 
alleviate the pressure of misifortune, without any sup- 
posed sacrifice of dignity or modesty. Man tux longer 
aspires to an exclusive dominion in authorship. He 
has rivals or allies in almost every department of 
knowledge; and they are to be found among those 
whose elegance of manners and blamelessness of life 
command his rtepect, is much as their rtalenta excite 
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his admiration. Who is there that does not contem- 
plate ynih enthusiasm the precious fragments of Eli- 
sabeth Smith, the venerable learning of Elizabeth 
Carter, the elevated piety of Hannah More, the per^ 
8uasi»e sense of Mrs. Barbauld, the elegant memoirs 
of her accomplished niece, the bewitching fiction of 
Madame D^Arblaj, the vivid, picturesque and terrific 
imi^ery of Mrs. Radcliffe, the glowing poetry of Mrs. 
HemanS) the matchless wit, the inexhaustible conver- 
sations, the fine character painting, the practical in- 
structions of Miss Edgeworth. v 



LESSON LIX. 



NIGHT IN EDEN. 

TwAB moonliglit in Eden ! Such moonlig&t, I weeOi 
As seVer again on this earth shaU be seen, — 
So soft Ml the radiance, — so wondrously bine 
Was the sky, with its star-enthroned ^ngels in view! 

How bright was the bower where the fair-fingered Ere, 
The blossoming garlands delighted to weave ; 
While the rose canght its blush from her cheek's living dje. 
And the violet its hue from her love-lighted eye. 

There, lulled by the murmurs of musical streams, 
And charmed by the 'rainbow- winged spirit of dreams,— 
The ey€k sofUy closed that so soon were to weep,— 
Our parents reposed in a bliss-haunted sleep. 

But other forms gazed on the grandeur of night. 

And beings celestial grew glad at the tight; 

AU wana from the glow of their amW^hued skiei( 

How stnuige setmed th« shadows of earth to their eyes^ 
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Tkere, axiir«*robed beautj, with rapture-lit smile. 
Her golden wings folded, reclined for a while; 
And the Seraph of Melody breathed but a word, 
Then listened entranced at the echoes she heard. 

From mountain and forest an organ-like tone, 

From hill- top and valley a mellower one; 

Stream, fountain, and fall, whispered low to the sod. 

For the word that she spoke was the name of dor God I 

Withrblashes like Eden's own rose in its bloom, 
Her censer slow wafting ambrosial perfume,— 
With soiV veiling tresses of sunny-hned hair, 
The spirit of fragrance breathed sweet on the air. 

Then first on the ears of the angels of light, 
Rose the singing of birds that enchanted the night, — 
For the breezes are minstrels in Heaven, they say, 
And the leaves and the flowers have a musical play 

Each form of creation with joy was surveyed, 
From the gentle gazelle to the kings of the glade; 
And lily-crowned Innocence gazed in the eyes 
Of the thunder-voiced lion, with smiling surprise 

All night, as if stars were deserting their posts. 
The heavens were bright with the swift-coming hosts . 
While the sentinel mountains, in garments of green. 
With glory-decked foreheads, like monarchs were seen 

O Eden, fair Eden ! where now is thy bloom? 
And where are the pure ones that wept o'er thy doom I 
Their plumes never lighten our shadowy skies. 
Their voices no more on earth's breezes arise. 

But joy for the faith that is strong in its powers, — 
A fairer and better land yet shall be ours; 
When Sin shall be vanquished, and Death yield his prey. 
And earth with her nations Jehovah obey. 

Then, nobler than Adam, — more charming than Eve,— « 
The Son of the Highest his palaee shall leave- 
While the. sainu who Adored Him arise from the tomb, 
At the triumph-strain, telling " His Kingdom is eooM P* 
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LESSON LX. 



GREENOUGH'S WASHINGTON. 

The quarry whence thy form majestic sprung 

Has peopled earth with grace, 
Heroes and gods that elder bards have sung, 

A bright and peerless race; 
But from its sleeping veins ne'er rose before 

A shape of loftier name 
Than his, who glory's name with meekness wore, 

The noblest son of fame. 
Sheathed is the sword that passion never stain'd. 

His gaze around is cast. 
As if the joys of freedom newly-gtined 

Before his vision pass'd ; 
As if a nation's shout of love and pride 

With music fiU'd the air. 
And his calm soul was lifted on the tide 

Of deep and grateful prayer ; 
As if the crystal mirror of his life 

To fancy sweetly came. 
With scenes of patient toil and noble strife, 

Undimm'd by doubt or shame ; 
As if the lofty purpose of his soul 

Expression would betray — 
The high resolve ambition to control 

And thrust her crown away T. 
O, it was well in marble fiijnand white 

Ta carve our hero's form. 
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Whose angel gmdance was our strength in fight, 

Our star amid the storm ! 
And it is well to place his image there^ 

Beneath the dome he blest ; 
Let meaner spirits who its councils share, 

Revere that silent guest ! 
Let us go up with high and sacred love 

To look on his pure brow, 
And as with solemn grace he points aboTe, 

Renew the patriot's tow ! 



LESSON LXI. 



JHAGINAKY DEIFICATION OF A HEATHEN TEMPLE. 

As we drew near to the lofty fabric, I thought that 
no scene of such various beauty and magnificence, had 
ever met my eye. The temple itself is a work of 
unrivaled art. In size, it surpasses any other building 
of the same kind in Rome, and for the excellence of 
workmanship, and purity of design, although it may 
fall below the standard of Hadrian's age, yet for a 
certain air of grandeur, and luxuriance of invention, 
in its details, and lavish profusion of embellishment in 
gold and silver, no temple nor other edifice of any 
preceding age, ever perhaps resembled it. 

Its order is Corinthian, of the Roman form, and 
the entire building is surrounded by its slender columns, 
each composed of a single piece of marble. Upon 
the front is wrought Apollo surrounded by the Hours. 
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The western extremity is approached by a flight of 
steps, of the same breadth as the temple itself. At 
the eastern, there extends beyond the walls, to a dis- 
tance equal to the length of the building, a marble 
platform, upon which stands the altar of sacrifice, and 
which is ascended by rarious flights ef steps, some 
little more than a gently rising plain, up which the 
beasts are led that are destined to the altar. 

When this rast extent of wall and column, of the 
most dazzling brightness, came into view, every where 
covered, together with the surrounding temples, pa- 
laces, and theatres, with a dense mass of human beings, 
of all climes and regions, dressed out in their richest 
attire,-Hnusic, from innumerable instruments, filling 
the heavens with harmony, — shouts of the proud and 
^cited populace, every few moments, arid from dif- 
ferent points, as Aurelian advanced, shaking the air 
with its thrilling din, — the neighing of horses, the 
frequent blasts of the trumpet, — ^the whole made more 
solemnly imposing by the vast masses of cloud, which 
swept over the sky, now suddenly unveiling, and again 
eclipsing the sun, the great god of this idolatry, and 
firom which few could withdraw their gaze; when, at 
once, this all broke upon my eye and ear, I was like 
a child who before had never seen aught but his Own 
village, and his own rural temple, in the effect wrought 
upon me, and the passiveness with which I abandoned 
myself to the sway of the senses. Not one there was 
more ravished by the outward circumstances and show. 
I thought of Rome's thousand years, of her power, 
her greatness, and universal empire, and, for a moment, 
my step <was not less proud than that of Aurelian. 
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But after that moment^ — when the senses had had 
their fill, when the eye had seen the glory, and the ear 
had fed upon the harmony and the praise, then I 
thought and felt' very differently; sorrow and compas- 
sion, for these gay multitudes, were in my heart; 
prophetic forebodings of disaster, danger, and ruin to 
those,, to whose sacred cause I had linked myself, 
made my tongue to falter in its speech, and my limbs 
to tremble. I thought that the superstition, which 
was upheld by the wealth and the power, whose mani- 
festations were before me, had its root in th^ rery 
centre of the earth, — far too deep down, for a few, 
like myself, ever to reach them. I was like one whose 
last hope of life and escape, is suddenly struck away. 

I was roused from these meditations, by our arriyal 
at the eastern front of the temple. Between the two 
central columns, on a throne of gold and ivory, sat the 
emperor of the world, surrounded by the senate, the 
colleges of augurs and baruspices, and by the priests 
of the various temples of the capital, all in their pe- 
culiar costume. Then Fronto, the priest of the temple, 
when the crier had proclaimed that the hour of worship 
and sacrifice had come, and had commanded silence to 
be observed, — ^standing at the altar, glittering in his 
white and golden robes, like a messenger of light, — 
bared his bead, and lifting his face up toward the sun, 
offered, in clear and sounding tones, the prayer of 
dedication. 

As he came toward the close of his prayer, he, as is 
so usual, with loud and almost frantic cries, and im- 
portunate repetition, called upon the god to hear him, 
and then, with appropriate names and praises, invoked 
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the Father of gods and .men, to be present and hear. 
Just as he had thus solemnly invoked Jupiter by name, 
tad was about to call on tlvs other gods in the same 
manner, the clouds, which bad been deepening and 
darkening, suddenly obscured the sun ; a distant peal 
of thunder rolled along the heavens, and, at the same 
moment, from the dark recesses of the temple, a voice 
of preternatural power came forth, proclaiming, so 
that the whole multitude heard the words — ^^Oodis 
but one; the King eternal, immortal, invisible!" 

It is impossible to describe the horror that seized 
.those multitudes. Many cried out with fear, ^d each 
seemed to shrink behind the other. Paleness sat upon 
every face. The priest paused, as if struck by a 
power from above. Even the brazen Fronto was ap- 
palled. Aurelian leaped from his seat, and by his 
countenance, white and awe-struck, showed that to 
him it ,came, as a voice from the gods. He spoke not, 
but stood gazing at the dark entrance into the temple, 
from which the sound had come. Fronto hastily ap- 
proached him, and whispering but one word, as it 
were, into his ear, the emperor started; the spell that 
bound him, was dissolved; and recovering himself, — 
making, indeed, as though a very different feeling had 
possessed him, — cried out, in fierce tones, to his guards, 
^^ Search the temple! some miscreant, hid away among 
the columns, profanes thus the worship and the place. 
Seize him, and drag him forth to instant death!" 

The guards. of the emperor, and the servants of the 
temple, rushed in at that bidding. They soon emerged, 
saying that the search was fruitless. The temple, in 
•11 its aisles and apartments, was empty. 
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The heaTent were again obscured by tfaiek cloudsi 
which, accumulating into dark masses, began now 
nearer and nearer to shoot forth lightning, and roll 
their thunders. The priest commenced the last office, 
prayer to the god to whom the new teyiple had been 
thus solemnly consecrated. He again bowed his head, 
and again lifted up his voice. But no* sooner had he 
invoked the god of the temple, and besought his ear, 
than again, from ^ its dark interior, the same awful 
sounds issued forth, this time saying, ^^ Thy gods, O 
Rome, are false and lying gods; God is but one!'' 

Aurelian, pale as it seemed to me ¥rith superstitious 
fear, strove to shake it off, giving it, artfully and with 
violence, the appearance of offended dignity. His 
voice was a shriek, rather than a human utterance, as 
it cried out, ^^ This is but a Christian device; search 
the temple, till the accursed Nazarene be found, and 
hew him piecemeal! — ^ More he would ha^e said; 
but, at the instant, a bolt of lightning shot from the 
heavens, and lighting upon a large sycamore which 
shaded a part of the temple court, clove it in twain. 
The swollen cloud at the same moment burst, and a 
deluge of rain burst upon the city, the temple, the 
gazing multitudes, and the kindled altars. The sacred 
fires went out, in hissing darkness; a tempest of wind 
whirled the limbs of the slaughtered victims into the 
air, and abroad over the neighboring streets. 

All was confusion, uproar, terror and dismay. The 
crowds sought safety in the houses of the nearest in- 
habitants, and the porches of the palaces. Aurelian 
and the senators, and those nearest him, fled to the 
interior of the temple. The heavens blazed with the 
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quick flashing of the lightning; apd the temple itself 
seemed to rock beneath the voice of the thunder. I 
never knew in Rome so terrific a tempest. The stoutest 
trembled; for life himg by a thread. Great numbers, 
it has now been found, in every part of the capital, 
fell a prey to the fiery bolts. The capitol itself was 
struck, and the brass^statue of Vespasian, in the forum, 
thrown down and partly melted. The Tiber, in a few 
hours, overran its banks, and laid much of the city 
and its borders under water. 



LESSON LXII. 



THANATOPSIS. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A. varidUs language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, — 
Go forth unto the open sky, and list 
To nature's teachings, while from all around-— 
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Earth and her waters, and the depths of 

Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all Uis coarse. Nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kingrs, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills. 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Streching in pensive q^uietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty; and the complaining brooks. 
That make the meadow green; and, poured round all 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun. 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings; yet — the dead are there; 
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And millions in thqse solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, haye laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
-Will share thy destiny. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with age^ the infant, in the smiles ' 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off, — 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of «hade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who vnaps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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LESSON LXIII. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

That is undoubtedly the wisest and best regimea, 
which takes the in&nt from the cradle, and conducts 
him along, through childhood and youth^ up to high 
maturity, in such a manner jis to give strength to his 
arm, swiftness to his feet, solidity and amplitude to 
his muscles, symmetry to his frame, and expansion to 
his vital energies. It is obyious, that this branch of 
education comprehends, not only food and clothing, 
but air, exercise, lodging, early rising, and whatever 
else is requisite to the full development of the physical 
constitution. The diet must be simple, the apparel 
must not be too warm, nor the bed too soft. 
. Let parents beware of too much restriction in the 
management of their darling boy. Let him, in choosing 
his play, follow the suggestions of nature. Let them 
not be discomposed at the sight of his sand hills in the 
road, his snow forts in February, and his mud dams 
in April: nor when they chance to look out in the 
midst of an August shower, and see him wading, and 
sailing, and sporting along with the water fowl. If 
they would make him hardy and fearless, they must 
let him go abroad as often as he pleases, in his early 
boyhood, and amuse himself l}y the hour together, in 
smoothing and twirling the hoary locks of winter. 
Instead of keeping him shut up all day with a stove, 
and graduating his sleeping room by Fahrenheit, they 
must let him face the keen edge of a north wind, when 
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the mercury is below cipher, and, instead of minding 
a little shivering and complaining when he returns,' 
cheer up his spirits and send him out again. In this 
way, they will teach him that he was not born to live 
in a nursery, nor to brood over the fire; but to range 
abroad, as freie as the snow and the air, and to gain 
warmth from exercise. • ^ 

I love and admire the youth who turns not back 
from the howling wintrjptblast, nor withers under the 
blaze of summer; who never magnifies ^^ mole-hills 
into mountains;" but whose daring eye, exulting, 
scales the eagle's airy crag, and who is ready to under- 
take any thing that is prudent and lawful, within the 
range of possibility. Who would think of planting 
the mountain oak in a green-house? or of rearing the 
cedar of Lebanon in a lady's flower-pot? Who does 
not know, that, in order to attain their mighty strength 
and majestic forms, they must freely enjoy the. rain 
and' the sunshine, and must feel the rocking of the 
tempest? 
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LESSON LXIY. 



TO A SISTER, ON THE DEATH OF AlC OKLT SON 

Gkntlt, sister ! thy beauteous child 

Heeds not thy bitter weeping ; 
Not floods of tears, nor irailings wild. 

Can moTe his silent sleeping : 
Like passing dream his spirit came, 
And ere it burned, expired the flame. 

How sadly now his brilliant eye 

With lifeless lid is shaded ! 
The death-drops on his forehead lie, 

His. ruddy cheek, — how faded ! 
But yet a smile is on thy boy, 
As erst it gave his mother joy. 

Thy heart alone its anguish knows, 

Nor can thy grief be spoken; 
That bitter moan too truly shows 

That " golden bowl " is broken ! 
Nor would I quell aflFection's grief. 
For ' tis the souPs most sweet relief. 

Yet listen, sister ! while I lave 

The swelling tide of sorrow. 
For rests thy babe within its grave 

Ere sets the sun to-morrow ; 
And then, no more its form we see, 
Till death shall call for thee and me. 
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Hast heard it told, when infants smile 

In calm and tranquil slumben, 
That angels ifound them watch awhile, 

And chant their heavenly numbers t 
'Tis said^.that in their sleep they hear 
Soft toneS) unknown to other ear. 

Then, sister ! hear the silent voice 

Thine infant's sn||le is giving — 
"O Mother! weep not, but rejoice; 

Thy child in heaven is living: 
I ne'er again can come to thee. 
But soon thou'lt come from earth to me.'' 



LESSON LXV. 



A FINISHED j£DUCATION. 

"Well," exclaimed a young lady, just returned 
from school, " my education is at last finished ! — in- 
deed, it would be strange, if, after five years' hard ap- 
plication, any thing were left incomplete Happily, 
that is all over now ; and I have nothing to do, but to 
exercise my various acccmplishmeilts, 

"Let me see! — As to French^ I am mistress of 
.that, and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than 
Knglish. Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce 
very well ; as well, at least, as any of my friends; 
and that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I 
have learned till I am perfectly sick of it. But, now 
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that we haye' a grand piano, it will be delightful to 
play when we have company ; I must still continue to 
practise a little; — the only thing, I think, that I need 
now improve myself in. Andthen there are my Italian 
songs ! which every body allows I nng with taste ; 
and as it is what so few people can pretend to, I am 
particularly glad that I can. 

*^ My drawings are universally admired, — especially 
the shells and flowers, which are beautiful, certainly : 
besides this, I have a decided tasle in all kinds of fancy 
ornaments. And then my dancing and tDoUzingy — in 
which our master himself owned that he could take 
me no farther; — just the figure for it, certainly; it 
« would be unpardonable if I did not excel. 

^^ As to common things, geography^ and history^ and 
poetry^ and philosophy^ — thank my stars, I have got 
through them all ! so that I may consider myself not 
only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly well 
informed. Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged 
through ! — the only wonder is, that one head can con* 
tain it all!" 
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SELECTIONS 

FOK DECLAMATION OR RHETORICAL REABINe ' 



LESSON LXVI. 



OUR OBLIGATIONS AS CITIZENS. 

Lkt the sacred obligations which have devolved Oft* 
this generation, and on us, sink deep into our hearts. 
Those are daily dropping from among us, who est8]^* 
lished our liberty and our government. The great trust 
now descends to new hands. Let us apply ourselves 
to that which is presented to us, as our appropriate ob- 
ject. ' We can win no laurels in a war for Indepen- 
dence. Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them 
all. Nor are there places for us by the side of Solon, 
and Alfred, and other founders of states. Our fathers 
have filled them. But their remains to us a great duty 
of defence and preservation; and there is opened tons, 
also, a noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the times 
strongly invites us. 

Our proper business is improvement. Let our age 
be the age of i^iprovement. In a day of peace, let us 
advance the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let 
OS develop the resources of our land, call forth its 
powers, build up its institutions, promote all its great 
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interests, and see whether we also, in our day and gen- 
eration, may not perform something worthy to be re- 
membered. Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. In pursuing the great objects, which our 
condition points out to us, let us act under a settled 
conviction, and an habitual feeling, that these twenty- 
four states are one country. Let oUr conceptions be 
enlarged to the circle of our dutiA Let us extend 
nur ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we 
are called to act Let our object be, our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our country. And 
by the blessing of Ood, may that country itself 
become a vast and splendid Monument^ not of oppres- 
ffion and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of Lib- 
erty, upon which the world ma/ gaze vath admiration| 
forever I 



LESSON LXVII. 



AMES'S SPEECH ON THE BRITISH TREATY. 

Mr. Speaksr — ^If any, against all these proofis, 
should maintain, that the peace with the Indians will 
be stable without the posts, to them I will urge ano- 
ther reply. From arguments calculated to produce 
conviction,! will appeal directly to the hearts of those 
who hear me, and ask whether it is not already planted 
there? I resort especially to the convictions of the 
western gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and 
BO tfeaty, the settlers will remain in security? Can 
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they take it upon them to say, that an Indian peace, 
under these circumstances, will prove firm? 

No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword; it will 
be no better than a lure to draw victims within the 
reach of the tpmahawk. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I 
could find words for them, if my powers bore any 
proportion to my,«eal, I would swell my voice to such 
a note of remonstrance, it should reach every 1(^ 
house beyond the mountains. 

I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your fieilse 
security: your cruel dangers, your more cruel appre- 
hensions, are soon to be renewed; the wounds, yet 
unhealed, are to be torn open again: in the day time, 
your path through the ^ woods will be ambushed; the 
darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze of 
your dwellings. You are a father — the blood of your 
sons shall fatten your corn field; you are a mother— 
the war whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception 
on your feelings : it is a spectacle . of horror, which 
cannot be overdrawn. If you have nature in your 
hearts, t|iey will speak a language, compared with 
which all I have said, or can say, will be poor and 
frigid. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 



AMES'S SPEECH.— [Covrproxn.] 

Will it be whispered, that the treaty has made me 
a new champion for the protection of the frontiers. 
It is known, that my voice, as well as rote^ hare been 
uniformly gtren in conformity with the ideas I hare 
expressed. Protection is the right of the frontiers; it 
is onr duty to give it. 

Who will accuse me of wandering out of the subjecti 
Who will say, that I exaggerate the tendencies of our 
measures? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all 
this is idle preachingi Will any one deny, that we 
are boilBd, and I would hope to good purpose, by the 
most solemn sanctions of duty, for the vote we givel 
Are despots alone to be reproached for unfeeling indif- 
ference to the tears and blood of their subjects? 

Have the principles, on which you ground the re- 
proach upon cabinets and kings, no practical influence, 
no binding force? Are they merely themes of idle 
declamation, introduced to decorate the morality of a 
newspaper essay, or to furnish pretty topics of harangue 
from the windows of the state-house? I trust it is 
neither too presumptuous nor too late to ask — Can 
you put the dearest interest of society to hazard, 
without guilt, and without remorse? 

By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we 
bind the victim. This day we undertake to render 
account to the widows and orphans whom our dedsioQ 
will make; to the wretches that will be roasted at the 
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stake; to our countrj, and, I do not Seem it too serious 
to say, to conscience and to God. We are answerable; 
and if duty be any thing more than a word of impos- 
ture, if conscience be not a bugbeitr, we are prepiring 
to make ourselyes^ as wretched as our country. 

There is no mistake in this case, there can be none: 
experience has already been the prophet of eventSi 
and the cri^ of our future victims have already reached 
us. The western inhabitants are not a silent and unr 
complaining sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues 
from the shade of the wilderness: it exclsdms, that 
while one hand is held up to reject this treaty, the 
other grasps a tomahawk. It summons our imagination 
to the scenes that will open. It is no great effort of 
the imagination to conceive that events so near are al- 
ready begun. I can fancy that I. listen to the yells of 
savage vengeance and the shrieks of torture: already 
they seem to sigh in the western wind; already they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains. 
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LESSON LXIX. 



THE GRAY FOREST EAGLE. 

With stoim- daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 
The gray forest eagle is king of the sky. [wreath. 
From the crag-grasping fir-top where morn hangs its 
He views the mad waters white writhing beneath, nr 
A fitful red glaring, a rumbling jar, 
Proclaim the storm demon still raging afar; 
The black cloud stiides upward, the lightning more red, 
And the roll of the thunder more deep and more dread, 
A thick pall of darkness is cast o'er the air. 
And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair: 
The lightning, darts zig-zag and fork'd thro' the gloom. 
And the bolt launches o'er with crash, rattle, and boom; 
The gray forest eagle, where, where has he sped 1 
Does he shrink to his eyrie, or shiver with dread ? 
Does the glare blind his eye? Has the terrible blast 
On the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast? 
No, no the brave eagle! he thinks not of fright; 
The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight; 
To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream. 
And with a front like a warrior that speeils to the fray, , 
And a clapping of pinions he's up and ^way?" 
Away, O, away soars the fearless and free-! '\ 
What recks he the skies' strife? — its monarch is he! 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight; 
The blast sweeps against him, unwaver'd his flight; • 
High upward) still upward, he wheelsy till his fonp' 
Is lost in the black, scowling gloom of the stonau ' J-l 
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LESSON LXX. 



INFLUENCE OF SUPERIOR MINDS. 

It belongs to cultivated men to construct, and put 
in motion, and direct the complex machinery of civil 
society. Who originated these free institutions, — the 
arteries through which the life-blood of our country's 
prosperity circulates? Who built and rocl^d the 
cradle of American liberty, and guarded the infant 
angel, until she walked forth in the vigor of a glorious 
maturity 1 Whom do we welcome to the helm of state, 
when the storm of faction beats, or dark clouds hang 
about the heavensi Who speak, trumpet-tongued, to 
a nation's ear, in behalf of a nation's rights? Who 
hold the scales of equity, measuring out a portion both 
to the just and the unjusti Are they men who have 
been nursed in the lap of ignorance, or are they not 
rather your great and cultivated minds — your Franks 
lins and Madisons, and Adamses and your Kents, and 
Spencers, and Storys? And then again, who framed 
that social system, — if system it could be called, — 
which exploded in the horrors of the French revolu- 
tion; spurtipg with time-hallowed associations, and 
unsealinjg all the fountains of bloodi Think you that 
ignorance was the presiding genius in that war of ele- 
ments? Oh, no; the master spirits had many of them 
been known as standard bearers in the empire of let- 
. ters; they partook at once of the strength of the angel, 
and the depravity of the fiend. And as it is in these op- 
posite cases that I have mentioned, so it is always and 
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every where,— men with cultivated minds will altimate- 
ly have the power, whether they use it in the spirit of a 
lofty patriotism, or pervert it to do homage to faction, 
and tear society in pieces. 



LESSON LXXI. 

THE NATURE OF TBXfB ELOQUENCE, 

When public bodies are to be addressed on momen- 
tous occasions,' when ^eat interests are at stake, and 
strong pas^c^s excited, nothing is valuable in speech 
farther than it is connected with high intellectual and 
moral endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness^ 
are th^- qualities which* produce conviction. True 
eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It 
cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning may 
tcul for it, but they will toil in vain. 
' ' yi^P^^^ &nd phrases may be marshalled in every way, 
but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, 
in the subject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, 
intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may 
aspire after it; they cannot reach it. It comes, ]£ it 
come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from 
the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force. 

The graces taught in the schools, the costly, orna- 
ments and studied contrivances of speech, shock and 
disgust men, when their own lives, and the fate of 
their wives, their children) and their country, hang 
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on the decision of the hour. Then, words have lost 
their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory 
contemptible. Even genius itself then feels rebuked 
and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. 

Then, patriotism is eloquent; then, self-devotion is 
eloquent. The clear conception, out running the de- 
.ductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaining 
from the eye, informing every feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward, to his object — this 
is eloquence. ; .. 



LESSON LXXir. 



OUR NATIVE LAND. 

We come, a youthful, happy band, 

Rejoici&g in our native land; 
A rich inheritance we claim. 

Our fathers' deeds our fathers' fame. 

In other lands, we read in story, 

Are kings, and thrones, but 'tis our glory 
That we are free; — no tyrants frown 

We fear — no man who wears a crown ! 

•■, 
In freedom's cause we'll bravely dare 

To climb the steeps of fame, and share 
A nation's love — a priceless gem — 
Who wins it, wants no diadem! 



THE SKATEBS. 

AwAT, away, with ft cunre and a dash, 

A light and a bounding spring. 
For the racing steed and the lightning's flashy 

Only Tie with the skater's fling. 

Then away o'er the plain of the gtaasy streani| 
' Will I speed in my airy flight, 
And Fll laugh at the car with its hissing steatti 
And spurn at its hoisted, might. 

Now away do I skim o'er the slippery field, 

Like a bird in the calm blue sky, 
And declare to the winds that I never will yield, 

As I proudly go dashing by. 



LESSON LXXIII, 



SCOTLAND. 

Scotland! — There is magic in the sound. States- 
men — scholars — divines — heroes and poets — do you 
want exemplars worthy of study and imitation? Where 
will you find them brighter than in Scotland? Where 
can you find them purer than in Scotland? Here no 
Solon, indulging imagination, has pictured the per- 
fectibility of man. No Lycurgus, viewing him through 
the medium of human frailty alone, has left for his 
government an iron code graven on eternal adamant. 
No Plato, dimming in the luxurious gardens of the 
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Academy, has fancied what he should be, and be- 
queathed a republic of love. But sages, knowing 
flieir weaknessi have appealed to his understanding, 
cherished his virtues, and chastised his vices. 

Friends of learning! would you do homage at the 
shrine of literature? Would you visit her clearest 
founts1-^o to Scotland. Are you philosophers, seek- 
ing to explore the hidden mysteries of mind? — Bend 
to the genius of Stewart! Student, merchant, or me- 
chanic, do you seek usefulness? — Consult the pages of 
Black and of Adam Smith. Grave barrister! would 
you know the law — the true, the sole expression of 
the people's will? — There stands the mighty Mansfield ! 



LESSON LXXIV. 



JACK HALYARD'S SPEECH. 

Young men, A^mericans, far from you be that mean 
spirit, which is satisfied with half-way excellence. 
Strive to gain the highei^t badge of honor for yourselves, 
and for your country. Be greatly good. Now is the 
time to store your minds with knowledge,**and form 
your hearts to virtue. It is the condition of our being, 
that all which is most valuable is to be diligently 
sought. They who would win the prize, must exert 
themselves earnestly in the race, and not fall back, 
nor turn a^de for small obstacles. 

Young men of America, can you be ignorant of the 
high duties to which you are called? Will you pass 



awaj,^e prime of ^our days in carele«» indolence, 
and cheat the ||opes of your friends? Can voa be 
contented to crawl through the world with infamy, and 
die withput domg any. thing- worthy of your 6haracter 
as inent ^ ..•'-; 

My young countrymen,-^y6ur lot is cast in a land 

where empire is built on ttiith and justice; where the 

eights of man are cherished: you are tojbllow where 

irWaslyngton has'led,^ and where victory can gain no 

laurels in a bad cause. 



LESSON LXXV. 



THE LOSS OF NATIONAL CHAEACTEE. 

The loss of a firm national character, or the degra- 
datrbn of a nation's honor, is the inevitable prelude to 
her destruction. Behold the once proud fabric of a Ro- 
man empire — ^an empire carrying its arts and arms into 
every part of the eastern contitlent; the monarchs of 
mighty kingdoms dragged at the wheels of her triumphal 
chariots; her eagle waving over the ruins of desolated 
countries. Where is her splendor, her wealth, her 
power, her glory? Extinguished for ever. Hermolder- 
ing temples, the mournful vestiges of her former grand- 
eur, aflford a shelter to her muttering monks. Where 
are her statesmen, her sages, her philosophers, her ora- 
tors, her generals? Go to their soUtar]L tombs and 
inquire. She lost her national character, and her de- 
ftruction followed. The ramparts of her national 
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pride were broken down, and YmHallsm de!toi4ted her 
cla8»Q|^elds. ^ 

Place their example before yeu. . Let the sparks of 
their veteran wisdom. fiash^cirti^ yotir mindil, and the 
sacred altars of your Jiberty, crowned" With- immortal 
honors, rise before you. ^ Relyirfg on the virtue^ the 
courage, the Patriotism, an'd the strength of our coun- 
try, we may%spect our national character will become«i': 
more energetic^ our citizens more en1ightened,%nd i&ay 
Mail the age as not far distant when will be heard, as 
the proudest exclamation of man: I am an American. 



LESSON LXXVI. 



THE CAPTIVE CHIEF. " 
Pale was the hue of his faded cheek, 

As it leaned on his cold damp pillow ; 
And deep the heave of his troubled breast, 

As the lift of the ocean billow : 
For he thought of the days when his restless foot 

Through the pathless forest bounded, 
And the festive throng by the hunting- fire. 

Where the chase song joyously sounded. 
He had stood in the deadly ambuscade. 

While his warriors were falling around him; 
He' had stood unmoved at the torturing stake, 

Where th^oe in his wrath had bound him ; 
He had mocked at pain in every form — 

Had jpyed in the post of danger ; 
But his spirit was crushed by the dungeon^s glc 

And the chain of the ruthless slTW^t. 
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LESSON LXXVII. 



EXORDIUM OF A SPEECH 

Against the prisoner at the bar, as an indmdual, I 
cannot have the slightest prejudice. I «K>uld not do 
liim the smallest injury or injustice. But I do not af- 
fect to be indifferent to the discovery and the punislh 
ment of this deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the op- 
probrium , how much soever it may be, which is cast 
on^hose who feel and manifest an anxious concenii 
that all who had a part in planning, or a hand in exe- 
cuting this deed of midnight assassination, may be 
bright to answer for their enormous crime at the bar 
of* public justice. Gentlemen, it is a most extraordi- 
nary case. In some respects, it has hardly a prece- 
dent anywhere; certainly none in our New-England 
history. 

An aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his 
own house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of 
a butcherly murder, for mere pay. Deep sleep had 
fallen on .the destified victim, and on all beneath his 
roof. A bealthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, 
the firsf ^und slumbers* of the night held him in their 
ik^h tui' iUxfiixg embmce; The aasassin enters through 
thWInjd^) abeady pi'epar^, into an iy|occupied apart- 
ment*'^ ^ith noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, 
''fi|j^-ljighted*4)y the moon; he winds up tb% ascent of 
th^' stairs^ iuiid' reaches the door of the chamber. Of 
tl^ he mores the lock,by soft ^nd cAutmued ^ressurei 
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till H turns on its hing3s; and he enters, and beholds 
his rictim before him. 

The room was uncommonly open to the admission 
of light. The face of the innocent sleeper was turned 
from the murderer^and the beams of the moon, resting 
on the gray locks of his aged temple, showed him where 
to strike. The fatal blow is given ! and the victim pas- 
ses without a^truggle or a motion, from the repose of 
sleep to the repose of death! The deed is done. He 
retreats, retraces his steps to the window, passes out 
through it as he came in, and escapes. He has done 
the murder — no eye has seen him, no ear has heard 
him. The secret is his own, and it is safe! Ah! gen* 
tlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such . a sel^et 
can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God^ias 
neither nook nor corner, where the guilty can bestow 
it, and say it is safe. ^ 

A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, , 
everything, and every circumstance, connected with 
the time and place; a thousand ears catch every whis- 
per; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the 
scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the 
slightest circumstance into a bla25^ of discovery. Mean- 
time the guilty soul cannot keep i^.xittrn secret. It is 
false to itself; or rather, it feels an itresL^iSre impulse. 
of conscience to be true to itself*;.. It labors ^nd(sr its 
guilty possession, and knows not whaito d^whhit^. ^ 

He feels it beating «t hi& heart,^ rising'to.&b thrj^ 
and demanding discloisure, -He thinks the Vfhdh ^otld 
sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes^and almost hekiir" 
its workings in the very silence of his- thotights. Jt 
betrays his discretion, it breaks down his courage^ it 
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conqnen his prudence. When suspicions from with- 
out begin to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance 
to entangle him, the fatal secret struggles with still 
greater Yiolence to b arst forth. It must be confessed, 
it will be confessed, there is no refuge from confession 
but suicide — and suicide is confession. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 



EULOGY ON HAMILTON. 

He was born to be great. Whoever was second, 
Hamilton must be first. To his stupendous and yersa- 
tife mu|d no investigation was difficult — no subject 
presented which he did not illuminate. Superiority in 
some particular, belongs to thousands. Preeminence, 
in whatever he chose^o undertake*, was the prerogative 
of Hamilton. No fixed criterion could be applied to 
his talents. Often has their display been supposed to 
have reached the limit of human effort; and the judg- 
ment stood firm till set aside by himself. When a 
cause of new magnitude required new exertions, he 
rose, he towered, he soared; surpassing himself as he 
surpassed others. Then was nature tributary to his 
^oquence ! Then was felt his despotism over the 
hwrt! Touching, at his pleasure, ^every string of 
pity or terror, of indignation or grief, he melted, he 
soothed, he roused j he agitated; alternately gentle as 
the dews, and awful as the thunder. Yet, great as he 
was in the eyes of the world, he was ^eater in the 
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eyes of those with whom he was most Qonyersant. 
The greatness of most men, like objects seen through 
a mist, diminishes with the distance: but Hamilton^ 
like a tower seen ^ar off under a clear sky, rose in 
grandeur and sublimity with every step of approach. 
Familiarity with him was the parent of veneration. 
Over these matchless talents, probity threw her bright- 
est lustre. Frankness, suavity, tenderness, benevolence, 
breathed through their exercise. And to his family! — 
but he is gone. — That noble heart beats no more: that 
eye of lire is dimmed^ and sealed are those oracjgtar 
lips. Americans, the serenest beam of your glofy is 
extinguished in the tomb! 



LESSOR LXXIX. 



•, UNION— UBEBXY. 

Hail, our country's natal mom, 
Hail, our spreading kindred born, 
Hail, thou banner not yet torn. 

Waving o'er the free! 
While, this day in festal throng. 
Millions swell the patriot song. 
Shall not we thy notes prolong, 

Hallowed Jubilee? 

Who would sever freedom's shrinel 
Who should draw the invidious line?-'- 
Though by birth, one spot be mine) 
Dear is all the rest: 
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Dear to me the South't feir land, 
Dear, the central Moimtain band. 
Dear, New-England's rocky strand 
Dear the prairied West. 

By our altars, pure «nd free, 
By ourXaw's deep'^ooted tree. 
By the past's dread iaemory. 

By our Washington; 
By our common parent tongue, 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, — 

We will still be one. 

Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages! must ye droop again? 
Maker! shall we rashly stain 
* Blessirgs sent by Thee? 
No! receive our solemn vow. 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain as now, 
"Union — Liberty." 
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LESSON LXXX. 



PROLOGUE. 

Dear friends, ve thank you for your condescension^ 

In deigning thus to lend U^your attention; 

And hope the various pie.^ we recite, 

(Boys though vre are,) will yield you some Relight. 

From wisdom and from knowledge, pleasure springS| 
Surpassing far the glaring pomp of kings; 
AH outward splendor quickly dies away, 
But wisdom's honors never can decay. 

Blest is the man, who treads her paths in youth, 
They lead to virtue, happiness, and truth; — 
Sages and patriots in these ways have trodf 
Saints have walked in them till they reached their God. 

The powers of eloquence can charm the soul, 
Inspire the virtuous, and the bad control; 
Can rouse the passiflhs, or their rage can still. 
And mold a stubborn mob to one man's wilL 

Such powers the great Demosthenes attained, 
Who haughty^Philip's conquering course restrained; 
Indignant thundering at his country's shame, 
Till every breast in Athens caught the flame. 

Such powers were Cicero's: — with patriot might. 
He dragged the lurking treason forth to light, 
Which long had festered in the heart of Rome, 
And saved his country from her threatened doom. 
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Nor to the senate or the bar confined, 
The pulpit shows its influence o'er the mind; 
Such glorious deeds can eloquence achieve; 
Such fame, such deathless laurels, it can give. 

Then say not this- our weak attempt is vain, 
For frequent practice will perfebtion gain; 
The fear to speak in publie it destroys, 
And drives away the hashfulness of boys. 



EPILOGUE. 



Oum'parts are perform'd and our speeches are ended,— 
We are monarchs, and courtiers, and heroes no more; 

To a much humbler station again we've descended, 
And are now but the schoolboys you've known ns before. 

FareweU then onr greatness — 'tis gone like a dream, 
Tis gone— but remembrance will often retrace 

The indulgent applause which rewarded each theme, 
And the hear^chee^ing smiles that enlivened each face. 

We thank you ! — Onr gratitude words cannot tell, 

But deeply we feel it — to you it belong; 
With heartfelt emotion we bid you fareweU, 

And our feelings now thank |rou much more than our toagnes. 

We will strive to improve, since applauses thus cheer ns, 
That onr juvenile efforts may gain your kind looks; 

And we hope to convince you the next time yon hear us, 
That praise has but sharpen'd our relish for books. 
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LESSON LXXXI. 



WE MUST FIGHT. 

^Mj i ^^ .-^AYE but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
anoHhat is the lamp of experience. - 1 know of no way 
of judging of the future but by the past. And judg- 
ing by the past, I wish to know what there has been 
in the conduct of the British ministry for the last ten 
years, to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the House 1 Is 
it that insidious smile with which our petition has been 
lately received 1 Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare 
to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with 
a kiss. Lut us not, I beseech you, deceive ourselves 
linger. We have done every thing that could be done, 
to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned — ^we have remonstrated — ^we have 
supplicated, we have prostrated ourselves before the 
throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest the 
tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our 
petitions have been slighted ; our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult; our suppli- 
cations have been disregarded; and we have been spurn- 
ed, with contempt, from the foot of the throne. In 
vain after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. If we wish to be free — if we mean 
to preserve inviolate those inestimable prrvileges for 
which we have been so long contending — if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in ^hkb.^^ 

y 16 
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have oeen so long engaged, and i^^hich we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon, until the glorious object of 
our contest shall be obtained — we must fight! — I re- 
peat it, sir, we must fight!! An appeal to arms and 
to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us! 



LESSON LXXXII 



ONE CENTURY AFTER WASHINGTON. 

Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from 
the birth of Washington; and what a century it has 
been! During its course, the human mind has seemed 
to proceed with a sort of geometric velocity, accom- 
plishing, for human intelligence, and human freedom, 
more than had been done in fives or tens of centuries 
preceding. Washington stands at the commencement 
of a new era, as well as at the head of the new world. 
A century from the birth of Washington has changed 
.the world. The country of Washington has been the 
theatre on which a great part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washington himself a principal agent 
by which it has been accomplished. His age and his 
country are equally full of wonders! and of both he 
is the chief. 

Washington had attained his manhood when that 
spark of liberty was struck out in his own country, 
which has sipce kindled into a flame, and shot its beams 
over the earth. In the flow of a century from his 
bjrtbf ib^ world has ch^ng^ed in science, in arts, in the 
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extent of commerce, in the improvement of navigation , 
and in all that relates to the civilization of man. But 
it is the spirit of human frefedom, the new elevation 
of individual man, in his moral, social, and political 
character, leading the whole l<5ng train of other im- 
provements, which has most remarkably distinguished 
the era. 

It has assumed a new character; it has raised itself 
from beneath governments to a participation in govern- 
ments; it has mixed moral and political objects with . 
the daily pursuits of individual men; and, with a free- 
dom and strength before altogether unknown, it has 
applied to these objects the whole power of the human 
understanding. It. has been the era, in short, when 
the social principle has triumphed over the feudal prin- 
ciple; when society has maintained its rights against 
military power, and establiriied, on foundations never 
hereafter to be shaken, its competency to govern itself. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 



ODE TO ART. 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Maker's wrath. 
An angel left her place in heaven. 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless |Mith. 
T'was Art! Sweet Art! new radience bn^, 

Where her light foot flew o'er the ground; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, — 

" The curse a blessing shall be found." 
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She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where nooptide sunbeams never blazed; 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled, 

And nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth's thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art's command, are to him given; 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky; 

He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 



TO THE CONDOR. 

WoNDKOus, majestic bird! whose mighty wing 
Dwells not with puny warblers of the spring — 

Nor on earth's silent breast, — 
Powerful to soar in strength and pride on high, 
And sweep the azure bosom of the sky, — 

Chooses its place of rest. 

Proud nursling of the tempest, where repose 
Thy pinions at the daylight's fadmg'closel 

In what far clime of night 
Dost thou in silence, breathless and alone, — 
While round thee swell of life no kindred tone,- 

Suspend thy tireless flight? 
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The mountain's frozen peak is lone and bare; 
No foot of man hath ever rested there; — 

Yet 'tis thy sport to soar 
Far o'er its frowning summit; — and the plain 
Would seek to win thy downward wing in vain, 

Or the green sea-beat shore. 

The limits of thy course no daring eye 

Has marked; — thy glorious path of light on high 

Is trackless and unknown; 
The gorgeous sun thy quenchless gaze may share; 
Sole tenant of his boundless realm of air, 

Thou art, with him, alone. 

Imperial wanderer! the storms that shake 

Earth's towers, and bid her rooted mountains quake, 

Are never felt by thee! — 
Beyond the bolt, — beyond the lightning's gleam, 
Basking forever in the unclouded beam, — 

Thy home immensity! 

And thus the soul, with upward flight like thine. 
May track the realms where heaven's own glories shine, 

And scorn the tempest's power; — 
Yet meaner cares oppress its drooping wings; 
Still to earth's joys the sky-born wanderer clings, — 

,Those pageants of an hour! 
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LESSON LXXXV. 



SELF-INSTRUCTION^ 

1. SfiLF-cuLT{j&£ has called forth the hidden ener- 
gies of the soul and fitted its votaries to become the 
pillars and bulwarks of society. It has taught them 
that man is not a " leaning willow," but a being " no- 
ble in reason and infinite in faculties ;" that he must 
not rely wholly on foreign aid, but must task his own 
powers, and be able fully to measure his own abilities. 
This resolute spirit, though latent, can, "when fanned 
into a flame, lead him through every trying emergency, 
and teach him to remove obstacle after obstacle, till the 
path lies open to the goal of his ambition, the proudest 
pinnacle of science. 

2. In taking a survey of the master-spirits that hare 
at different periods swayed the world, v^e find the 
most prominent among them to be those who have ri- 
sen by their own exertions, and overcome all opposi- 
tion with their own hands ; men who have emerged 
from obscurity, and by dint of unremitting labor passed 
every milestone on the high-road to wisdom ; men who, 
deprived of all outward aid, have turned mward to their 
own understandings, and found a teacher there : a 
teacher who continually urged them ** onward and up- 
ward,'' until the aspirationq^. of that mind which God 
has made immortal, have impelled them forward to 
their high and honorable destiny. And all have this 
teacher, this quenchless spirit, and yf,%ght have this 
same unconquerable resolution. 

3. Poor-men might, did they choose it, become 
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Kings, not of a state or empire, but of the broad domi- 
nions of the i;7orld of intelligence ; they might grasp 
the sceptre of knowledge and reign in prouder state 
than does the monarch in his jewelled robes and glit- 
tering tiara -, for, what diadem so ]>nceless as that of 
wisdom 1 They might search the pages of ancient 
lore, and win many a gem to sparkle in that crown, of 
"vrtuch the proudest kings of earth might still be prouder. 

4. A life of luxury induces sloth, dims the mental 
perceptions, and enervates a frame naturally vigorous; 
while the senses, sharpened by privation, are rendered 
better capable of deep reflection, and the eye of the 
soul becomes expanded till its piercing vision can gaze 
undimmed upon the sparkling treasures of intellect. 
Learning delights to visit the hut of the backwoods- 
man as well as the lofty mansion of the citizen ; all 
may drink, yet still her unfailing fountain will be ever 
full: How sweet is the reward of that mind which can 
say, " I have been my own teacher.'^ 

6. How much more enjoyment does it know than he 
who, having all the advantages which learning could 
bestow, has cast them lightly aside and refused instruc- 
tion. It feels that the knowledge it has gained is its 
ownyhj a right which none can either question or take 
away. And it knows that the treasures it may have 
acquired can never be lost or perverted to ignoble pur- 
poses, because being obliged to toil for them^ it has 
learned to estimate them at their real value. As no 
theory can be sustained without illustration, I will 
point out one from amoiig the mass of numerous in- 
stances in which men have risen, by their own exer- 
tions, to fill exalted stations in the world of letters — 
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the self-educated Franklin, the Father of Ameri- 
can Science. 

6. When a rough, awkward boy, the Gover- 
nor of New-York, having heard of his uncommon 
abilities, sent for him in order to test his acquirements, 
thinking, no doubt, with a very short line, to sound 
the mind of the untutored " Yankee." In the course 
of conversation the youthful Franklin quoted Locke, 
at which the astonished lawgiver started back in amaze- 
ment. ^^ Locke! and pray, sir, where did you study 
Locke?" ^^At home, in a tallow chandler's shop," 
was the answer. The same pcSrsevering spirit which 
led him to search the secrets of philosophy im- 
pelled him forward until science gave into his hand the 
keys of her power, and ^^ the lightning played harm- 
less at his feet." 



LESSON LXXXVI. 



WASHINGTON'S RESIGNATION. 

The hour now approached, in which it became 
necessary for the American chief to take leave of his 
officers, who had been endeared to him by a long series 
of common sufferings and dangers. This was done 
in a solemn manner. The officers having previously 
assembled for the purpose, General Washington join- 
ed them, and ^^ with a heart full of love and gratitude'^ 
sidd, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy 
aajour toTmet ones have been glorious and honorable." 
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" I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, but 
shall be obliged to you if each will come and take me 
by the hand.'' General Knox, being next, turned to 
him. Incapable of utterance, Washington grasped his 
hand, and embraced him. The officers came^ up suc- 
cessively, and he took an affectionate leave of each of 
them. Not a word was articulated on either side. A 
majestic silence prevailed. The tear of sensibility 
glistened in every eye. The tenderness of the scene 
exceeded all description. When the last of the officers 
had taken his leave, Washington left the room, and 
passed through the corps of light infantry to the place 
of embarkation. The officers followed in a solemn, 
mute procession, with dejected countenances. On his 
entering the barge to cross the North River, he turned 
towards the companions of his glory, and, by waving 
his hat, bid them a silent adieu. Some of them an- 
swered this last signal of respect and affection with 
tears; and all of them gazed upon the barge, which 
conveyed him from their sight, till they could no long- 
er distinguish in it the person of their beloved com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The army being disbanded, Washington proceeded 
to Annapolis, then the seat of congress, to resign his 
commission. On his way thither, he, of his own Ac- 
cord, delivered to the comptroller of accounts in Phila- 
delphia, an account of the expenditure of all the public 
money he had ever received. This was in his own 
hand-writing, and every entry was made in a very par- 
ticular manner. 

After accounting for all his expenditures of public 
money, with all the exaptness which established forms 
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required from the inferior officers of his army, he has- 
tened to resign into the hands of the fathers of his 
country the powers with which they had invested him. 
This was done in a public audience. Congress receiv- 
ed him as the founder and guardian of the republic. 
While he appeared before them, they silently retraced 
the scenes of danger and distress, through which they 
had passed together. They recalled to mind the bless- 
ings of freedom and peace purchased by his arm. They 
gazed with wonder on their fellow-citizen, who appear- 
ed mor< great and worthy of esteem in resigning his - 
power, than he had done in gloriously using it. Every 
heart was big with emotion. Tears of admiration and 
gratitude burst fr©m every eye. The general sympa- 
thy was felt by the resigning hero, and wet his cheek 
witl^a manly tear. After a decent pause,-he address- 
ed 'Thomas Mifflin, the president of congress, in the 
fouq^wing words: 

"The great events on which my resignation depend- 
ed, boving at length taken place, I have now the honor 
of- offering my sincere congratulations to congress, and 
of presenting myself before them, to surrender into 
their hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the 
indulgence of retiring from the service of my country. 

"Happy in the confirmation of our independence 
and sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity 
afforded the United States of becoming a respectable 
nation, I resign with satisfaction the appointment I ac- 
cepted with diffidence; a diffidence in my abilities to 
accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, was 
superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our 
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cause, the support of the supreme power of the unions 
and the patronage of Heaven. 

^^ The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for 
the interposition of Providence, and for the assistance 
I have received from my countrymen, increases with 
every review of the momentous contest. 

" While I repeat my obligations to the army in gene-, 
ral, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to 
acknowledge in this place the peculiar services and dis- 
tinguished merits of the persons, who .have been at- 
tached to my person during the wan It was impossi- 
ble that the choice of confidential officers to compose 
my family should have been more fortunate. Permit 
me, sir, to recommend, in particular*^ those who have 
continued in the service to the present mom ent,^ as fv^or-. 
thy of the favorable notice and patronage of congress. 

" I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this . 
last solemn act of my official life, by commending the . 
interests of our dearest country to the protectip* of 
Almighty God, and those who have the superinten- 
dence of them to his holy keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned me, I re- 
tire from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an 
affectionate farewell to this august body, under whose 
orders I have long acted, I here offer my commission, 
and take my leave of all the employments of public 
life." 

This^ddress being ended, General Washington ad- 
vanced and delivered his commission into the hands of 
the president of congress, who replied as follows: 

'^ The United States, in congress assembled^ receive^ 
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With emotions too affecting for utterance, the solemn 
resignation of the authorities under which you have led 
their troops with success through a perilous and doubt- 
ful war. 

^Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
rights, you accepted the sacred charge before it.had 
formed alliances^ and whilst it was without friends or 
a government to support you. 

^^You have conducted the great military contest with 
wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights , 
of the civil power through all disasters and changes. 
You have, by the love and confidence of your fellow- 
citizens, enabled them to display their martial genius, 
and transmit their fame to posterity : jfoH have perse- 
vered, till these United States, aided by a magnanimous 
king and nation, have been enabled, under a just Prov« 
idence, to close the war in safety, freedom and inde- 
»-*pendence; on which happy event we sincerely join 
you in congratulations. 

^^Having defended the standard of liberty in this new 
world, having taught a lesson useful to those who in- 
flict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire from 
the great theatre of action with the blessings of your 
. fellow-citizens ; but the glory of your virtues will not 
' ierminafe with your military command 5 it will con- 
tinue to animate remotest ages. We feel with you 
our obligations to the army in general, and will par- 
ticularly charge ourselves with the interest of those 
confidential officers, who have attended your person to 
this affecting moment. 

"We join you in commending the interests of our 
dearest conatry to the ptolec^VoTi oi kVccA^hlY God, 
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beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its 
citizens to improve the opportunity afforded them of 
becoming a happy and respectable nation ; and for you 
we address to him our earnest prayers, that a life so 
beioTed may be fostered with all his care ; that your 
days may be happy as they have been illustrious, and 
that he will finally give you that reward, which this 
world cannot give.'^ 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

WHAT YOUNG LADIES SHOULD READ. 

A TASTE for reading is important to all intellectual 
beings. To our sex, it may be pronounced peculiarly 
necessary. It is important to all, because it is the 
way in which aliment is conveyed to the jnind ; and 
to our sex peculiarly necessary, because dwdfing mucii ** 
on the contemplation of little things, they are in dan* 
ger of losing the intellectual appetite. A taste for 
reading is therefore to them, an armour of defense. 
Home, the woman's province, admits of little variety. 
She should, therefore, diversify it by an acquaintance 
with the world of intellect, and shed over it the fresh- 
ness derived from the exhaustless fountains of knowl- 
edge. She should render herself an entertaining and 
instructive fireside companion, by daily replenishing 
her treasury, with that gold which the hand of the rob- 
ber may not waste, nor the rust of time corrode. Every . 
young lady who, at leaving school, entertains a clear 
and comfortable conviction that she has finished her 
education^ should recollect the reproof oC the excdLent 
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Dr, Rush to a young physician, who spoke of the time 
when he finished his studies : ^'Whm you finished your 
studies ! Why, you must be a happy man to have 
finished so young. I do not expect to finish mine as 
long as I live." Life is but one great school, and we 
are all pupils, differing in growth and progress, but all 
subjects of discipline, all invested with the proud 
privilege t)f acquiring knowledge, as long as the mind 
retains its powers. 

But while the value of knowledge renders a taste 
for reading so important, ^Ae choice of books is equally 
so. Books produce the same effect on the mind, that 
diet does on the body. They may either impart no 
salutary nutriment, or convey that which is perni- 
cious. Miscellaneous reading has become so fashion- 
able, and its materials so multifarious, that it is diffir 
cult to know how to select, or where to fix a limit. 

Works ^ imagination usually predominate in the 
librariesjiw young ladies. To condemn them in a 
mass, as has been sometimes done, is hardly just. 
Some of them are the productions of the finest minds, 
and abound with the purest sentiments. Yet, dis- 
crimination, with regard to them, is exceedingly im- 
portant, and such discrimination as a novice cannot 
exerci^. The young should therefore ask guidance 
of ait ^Jtperienced and cultivated mind, and devote to 
"this class of reading, only a moderate portion of time, 
as to a recreation. 

History has ever been warmly commended to the 
attention of the young. It imparts knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and supplies lofty subjects for contempla- 
tion. It should be read with constant reference to 
geography and chronology. - A fine writer has called 
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tliese ^^ the eyes of history.'' They are are also the 
grappling irons by which it adheres to memory. As 
some historians are deficient in dates, or not lucid in 
their, arrangement, a table of chronoIog](, and an atlas, 
ancient and modem, should be the inseparable com- 
panions of all books of history, which are to be studied 
with profit. It is a good practice to fix in the memory 
some important eras — the subversion of an empire, for 
instance — and then ascertain what events were taking 
place in all other nations, at the same period of time. 
A few of these parallels,, running through the History 
of the World, will collect rich clusters of knowledge, 
and arrange them in the conservatory of the mind. 

History is replete with moral lessons. The insta- 
bility of human power, the tyranny of man over his 
brother, and the painful truth that the great are not 
always the good, mark almost every feature of its an- 
nals. ^ ^_ 

Read History with candor and- ind^||^ence of 
mind. The opinions of the historian snould be ex- 
amined, and the gilding stripped from false glory. 
The admiration so profusely bestowed on warriors and 
conquerors, should be analyzed. And if conqu^ors 
are discovered to have wrought more evil than good, 
to have polluted the fountains of peace and< libertjr^ 
and to have wantonly shed blood and caujtej inisery 
for their own aggrandizement, let the sentence upon 
their deeds be given in equity. 

Next in intellectual interest to History, and superior 
to it in its influence upon the heart, is the study of 
Biography. Through this familiar intercourse with 
the wise and good, we forget the difference of rank, 
and the distance upon earth's surface that divided us. 
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We almost listen to their voices, and number them 
among onr household friends. We tee the methods 
by which thej became distinguished, the labors bj 
which their eminence was purchased, the pietjrthat. 
rendered them beloved, and our desire of imitation is 
awakened . As by our chosen associates, the charac- 
ter is modified, so the heart exhibits some transcript of 
the models kept most constantly in its view. 

The poets will naturally be favorites, in the library 
of an educated young lady. They refine sensibility, 
and convey instruction. They are the friends of na- 
ture and knowledge, and quicken in the heart a taste 
for both. 

Your course of reading should also comprise the an- 
nals of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. Perhaps 
human genius has never displayed itself more glori- 
ously than in these departments. To throw life into 
inanimate^uivass — to make dull marble breathe — in- 
dicate a^^ph of creative power as may be deputed 
to man. The efforts of the Grecian chisel have been 
the world's admiration for two thousand years. And 
though the colors of that pencil have faded, the names 
of those painters still survive in the fieshness of im- 
mortality. 

* Mental Philosophy claims a high rank among the 
studies of youth. It promotes self knowledge, one of 
.the direct avenues to wisdom. If the map of man be 
interesting, though darkened with crimes, and stained 
with blood, how much more, the peaceful map of the 
mind, that ^^mind which is the standard of the man." 

I am persuaded that you would find Logic a sub-' 
ject of sufiGlcient interest to ehter into your course of 
reading. The art oftAinkingy so important to all who 
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have the power of thought, is possibly too httle studied . 
by our sex. A science, which, according to the con- 
cise definition of Watts, ^Heaches to use reason well, 
in inquiries after truth," is an important aid in the 
acquisition of all other sciences. 

Ethics and sacred literature will undoubtedly occupy 
a prominent place in your system. These embrace a 
wide range, and comprehend some of the most gifted 
minds of which our world can boast. Books for pe- 
rusal on the Sabbath, should ever partake of the char- 
acter of that consecrated day. The command, to res- 
cue a seventh part of our time from the vanities of 
life, and select such topics of meditation and discourse 
as serve to prepare for a higher and purer state of ex- 
istence, is indeed a great privilege. Let the Scrip- 
tures form a part of the study of every day. 

All systematic reading should be with a fixed pur- 
pose to remember and to profit. Cultiv^^- the reten- 
tive power, by daily and persevering ex^^^^ If any 
one complains that she has a weak memory, it is her 
own fault. She does not take due pains to. give it 
strength. Does she forget the period for meals, the 
season for repose? Does she forget the appointed 
hour for the evening party, or to furnish herself with 
a fitting dress in which to appear there ? Does she 
forget the plot of the last romance, or the notes of a 
fashionable piece of music ? Yet some of these in- 
volve detail, and require application. Why, then, 
might not the same mind contain a few historical facts, , 
with their correlative dates V Frankly, because it 
does not feel the same interest, nor put forth the same 
effort. 

I am inclined to think memory capable of indefinite 
' w 

n 
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improyement) bj h judicious and perieyeriiig regimen. 
Read, therefore, vhat you desire to remembery with 
concentrated and undivided attention. Close the book, 
and reflect. Undigested food throws the whole frame 
into a ferment. Were we as well acquainted with our 
intellectual as with our physical structure, we should 
see undigested knowledge producing equal disorder in 
the mind. 

To strengthen the memory, the best course is not 
to commit page after page verbatim, but to give the 
substance of the author, correctly and clearly, in your- 
own language. Thus the understanding and memory 
are exercised at the same time, and the prosperity of 
the mind is not so much advanced, by the undue pro-, 
minence of any one faculty^ as by the true balance 
and vigorous action of all. Memory and understand- 
ing are also fast friends, and the light which one 
gains will if^eflected upon the other. 

Use jira^Knt in selecting from the mass of what 
you read, the parts which it will be useful or desirable 
to remember. Separate and arrange them, and give 
them in charge to memory. Tell her it is her duty to 
keep them, and to bring them forth when you require. 
She has the capacities of a faithful servant,^and possi- 
bly the dispositions of an idle one. But you teve. the 
power of enforcing obedience, and of overcoming her 
infirmities. 

To facilitate the management of memory, it is well 
to keep in view that her office is threefold. Her first 
effort is to receive knowledge ; her second, to retain 
it ; her last, to bring itforthj when it is needed. T%e 
first act is solitary, the silence of fixed attention. The 
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next is alfto sacred to herself and her ruling power, 
and consists in frequent, thorough examination of the 
state and order of the things committed to her. The 
third act is social, rendering her treasures available 
to the good of others. Daily intercour^ with a culti- 
vated mind, is the best method to rivet, refine and 
polish the hoarded gems of knowledge. Conversation 
with intelligent men, is eminently serviceable. For 
after all our exuMation on the advancing state of fe- 
male education, with the other sex will be found the 
wealth of classical knowledge and profound wisdom. 
If you have a parent, or older friend, who will at the 
close of each day kindly listen to what you have read, 
and help to fix in your "memory the portions most wor- 
thy of regard, count it a privilege of no common value, 
and embrace it with sincere gratitude. 
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LESSON LXXXVII. 

THE BROTHERS. 

Wte are but two — ^the others sleep 
Through death's untroubled night : 

We are but two— O let us keep 
The link that binds us bright. 

Heart leaps to heart — the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same ; 

That good old man— hit honest blood 
Alike we fondly claisL 
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We in one mother's anns were locked- 
Long be her love repaid ; 

In the same cradle we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we played. 

Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each little joy and wo : — 

Let manhood keep alive the flame, 
Lit up so long ago. 

We are but two— be that the band 

To hold us till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 

mi side by side we lie. 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

/ I THOUGHT HE SLEPT. 

I SAW the infant cherub — soft it lay, 
As it was wont, within its cradle, now 
Decked with sweet smelling flowers. A sight • 

strange 
Filled my ypung breast with wonder, and I gazed 
Upon tne babe the more. I thought it slept — 
And yet its little bosom did not move ! 
I bent me down to look into its eyes. 
But they were closed ; therf softly clasped its hand ; 
But mine it would not clasp. What should I do 1 
" Wake, brother, wake !" I then, impatient, cried ; 
" Open thine eyes, a^d look on me again P 
He would not hear my voicn. All ^ale beside 
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My weeping mother lat, ^^and gtJEed and looked 

Unutterable thingfs." " Will he not wake f 

I eager asked. She answered but with teara. 

Her eyes on me, at length, with piteous look, 

Were cast — now on the babe once more were fixed — 

And now on me : then, with convulsive sigh 

And throbbing heart, she clasped me in her arms, 

And, in a tone of anguish, faintly said — 

" My dearest boy, thy brother does not sleep ; 

Alas ! he's dead ; he never will awake." 

He's dead ! I knew not what it meant, but more 

To know I sought not. For the words so sad — 

" He never will awake" — sunk in my soul : 

I felt a pang unknown before ; and tears, 

That angels might have shed, my heart dissolved. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

GENIUS WAKING. 

Slumber's heavy chain hath bound thee — 

Where is now thjifire 1 
Feebler wings are gathering round thee-^ 

Shall they hover higher 1 
Can no power, no spell recall the 

From inglorious dreams 1 
O, could glory so appal thee 

With his burning^ beams ! '■ 

Thine was once the highest pinion 

In the midway air ; 
With a proud and sure doiynion, 

Thou didst upward huut* 
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Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Oljrmpian throne, 

Ever mounting, ever brighteningi 
Thou wert there alone. 

Where the pillared props of heaven 

Glitter with eternal snows, 
Where no darkling clouds are driven, 

Where no fountain flows — 
Far above the rolling thunder, 

When the surging storm 
Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 

We beheld thy form. 

From that cloudless region stooping. 

Downward thou didst rush. 
Not with pjnicfi faint and drooping 

But th^ tem'^est'.t gush. 
Up agaiit undaunted soaring. 

Thou didst' pierce the cloud, 
When the warring winds were roaring 

Fearfully and loud 

JUik ! his rustling plumage gathers 
, /'Closer to his side. 
Close, asi?idien the storm- bird weathers 

Ocean's hurrying tide 
Kow his nodding beak is steady — 

Wide his burning eye — 
Now his opening wings are ready, 

And his aim — how high ! 

Now he curves his neck, and proudly 
Now is stretehed foT fli^V— ' 
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Hark ! hb vings— they Uiunder loadlj, 

And their flash — how bright ! 
Onward— onward over mountainSi 

Through the rock and storm, , 
Now, like sunset over fountains, 

Flits his glancing form. 



LESSON XC. 

THE YANKEE MARKSMAN. 

LoBD Pkbct, witti hit regiment, firing at a target on Boftfl 

Common. 
JoMATHAK, an awkward looking conntrj boj, tli%t had ontgrom 

bit Jadcet and trowsers. « V 

Percy. Now, my boys, fot % tijj^l of' your skill 
Imagine the mark to be ^a.Yankee^ and here is 
guinea for whoever hits his heart,'., '* 

{Jonathan draws near to see the trial ; and whi 
the first soldier firesj and misseSj he slaps k 
hand on his thighf and laughs immoderatd\ 
Lord Percy notices him. When th€i^ecfi9i 
soldier firesj and misses^ Jonathan throw t 
his old haty and laughs againJ] 
Percy f [very crossly]. Why do you laughs fellow 
Jonathan. To think how safe the Yankees are ; 
you must know. 

Percy. Why, do you think you could shoot bettei 
Jonathan. I don't know ; I could try, 
Percy. Give him a gun, soldier, and you may r 
tumthe fellow's laugh. •' 
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Jonathan [takes the gun^ and looks at every part 
of it carefully J and then saysj] It won't bustj will it 1 
Father's gun don't shine like this, but I guess it's a 
better gun. 

Percy. Whyl Wh j do jou guess so '? 

Jonathan. 'Cause I know what that'll deu, and I 
hare some doubts about this-ere. But look o' here ! 
You called that-air mark a Yankee ; and I won't fire at 
a Yankee. 

Percy. Well, call it a British regular, if you please ; 
only fire. 

Jonathan. Well, a reg'lar it is, th^n'. Now for 
freedom, as father says. [He raises the gun andjires.^ 
There, I guess that-air red coat has got a hole in it ! 
[Turning to the soldiers.] Why don't you laughj now, 
as that-air fellow said you might. [Pointing to Percy.] 

Percy. You awkward rascal, that' was an accident. 
Do you think you could lut the mark again 1 

Jonathan. He ! I don't kn«W ; I can try. 

Percy. Give him another gun, soldiers; and take 
care that the clown does not shoot you. I should not 
fear to stand before the mark myself. 

Jonat^n. I guess you'd better not. 

Percy. ^N^V 1 Do you think you could hit me ? 

Jon4than\ X-'idon'tinow; I could try. 

Percy, • Flre^awi^^Cjhifi^ 

^Jomff^ifjpfes'y and again hits the marie:] 
'^Jonathttn.^^ ^AfhaL^th^L ! How father would laugh 
to see me shooting at half-gunshot ! 

Percy. Why, you rascal, do you think you could 
hit the mark at twice that distance ? 

Jonathan. He ! I don't know ; Fm not afeard to 
try. • 
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Percy. .Give him another gun, soldiers, and place 
the mark farther ofT. 

[Jonathan fires agairtj and hits as heforeJ] 

Jonathan. There, I guess that-air reg'lar is as dead 
as the pirate that father says the judge hangs till he is 
dead, dead, dead, three times dead ; and that is one 
more death than Scrip ter tells on. 

Percy. There, fellow, is a guinea for you. 

Jonathan. Is it a good one 1 [Ringing t^] 

Percy. Good 1 yes. . Now begone. 

Jonathan. ^ I should like to stay, and see them fel- 
lows kill some more Yankees. 

Percy ^ [aside']. The fellow is more rogue than 
fool. [To Jonathan.] Sirrah, what is your name ? 

Jonatfian. Jonathan. 

Percy. Jonathan * what ? 

Jonathan. W(rt'll you give to know ? 

Percy. Wh^t'is your father's name 1 w 

. Jonathan. He was ngmed arter me. 

Percys You lyihg rogue, hol¥ could that be, if you 
are his son 1 

Jonathan. Why, you see, his name was George, 
and he was afeard they'd think he w|is called arter 
King George, and so the Gin'ral Cour^^tered it to 
Joe. • • \ Jrf^- * V 

Percy. Do you think y#i^fajj$fc.ca^ shoot >s well 
as you do. . *'/j'^^j|(» *^ 

Jonathan. I don't know; buti^-^giiessne -y^ouldn^t 
be afeard to try. 

Percy . Where did you learn your skill ? 

Jonathan. O, father larnt m6, when I wasn't knee 
high to a woodchuck. 

Percy. Why did he teach you so young 1 
X 
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Jonathan. 'Cause, he said I might have to shoot 
red-coats, one of these days. 

Percy. Ah ! Pray, my boy, do all the farmers in 
your town shoot as well as you do 1 

Jonathan. Yes, and better, teu. 

Percy. Would they like to shoot at red-coats, as 
you call them % 

Jonathan. I've heerd 'em say they'd like to try. 

Percy. Come, my good fellow, while you are well 
off, you had better join us, and fight for your king ; 
for we shall hang every Yankee we catch. 

Jonathan. I guess you won't catch any. 

Percy. Well, we can try. as you say; and, since 
we have caught you, we will hang you for a traitor. 

Jonathan. No you won't. You paid me yourself 
for killing them three red-coats ; so I guess you won't 
hang me for that ? 

Percy. No, my good fellow, I like you too well. 
I am sorry that my duty to my king obliges me to 
injure menr who show in every thought and action that 
they are true Englishmen. You may go free ; but the 
next tim£ you see my troops firing at a mark for ex- 
ercise, you must not be so uncivil as to laugh at them, 
if they miss. What say you ? 

Jonathan. I don't know whether I can help it. 

Percy. Well, you can try^ can't you 1 

Jonathan. I^spose I can ; for Deacon Simple tried 
to milk his geese, but his wife didn't make no more 
butter for his trying, I guess. 

Percy. Begone ! or I shall have to put you under 
guard. Officer, give him a pass to Charlestown ; but 
never let him come among our troops again. His ex- 
aaple is a bad one. 
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LESSON XCI. 

THE MILLER. 

« 

. KING — ^BillXEB — COUETIZB. 

King. {Enters alontj wrapped in a cloak.) No, no, 
this can be no public road, that's* certain. I have lost 
my way, undoubtedly. Of what advantage is it now 
to be a king ! Night shows me no respect ; I cannot 
see better, nor walk so well as another man. When 
' a king is lost in a wood, what is he more than other 
men ? His wisdom knows not which is north and 
which is south ; his power a beggar's dog would bark 
at, and the beggar himself would not bow to his great- 
ness. And yet how often are we puffed up with the$e 
false attributes 1;; Well, in losing the monarch I have 
found the man. Sut hark !. somebody sure is near. 
What were it best to do 1 Will my majesty protect 
me 1 No. Throw majesty aside then, and let man- 
hood do it. {Enter the miiler.) 

Miller. I believe I hear the rogue. Who's there ? 

King. No rogue, I assure you. 

Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fired 
that gun 1 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller, You lie, I believe. 

King, {.^side.) Lie, lie ! how strange it seems to 
me to be talked to in this style. {Jlloud.) Upon my 
word I dion't, sir. 

Miller. Come, come, sirrah, confess; you have 
shot one of the king's deer, haven't you ? 

King", No, indeed; I owe ttie k\T\^\Si.^\^\^^^v^ 
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I heard a gun go off, to be sure, and was afraid some 
robbers might have been near. 

Miller. I am not bound to beliere this, friend. 
Pray, who are you 1 What's your name ! 

King. Name ! 

Millar. Name ! aye, name. You have a name, 
haven't you '? Where do you come froiii 1 What is 
your business here 1 

King. These are questions I have Aot been used 
to, honest man. 

MUler. May be so; but they are questions no 
honest man would be afraid to answer ; so if you can 
giye no better account of yourself, I shall make bold 
to take you along with me, if you please. 

King. With you ! what authority have you to — 

Miller. The king's authority, if I must give you 
, an account. Sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of 
Mansfield, one of his Majesty's keepers in the forest 
of Sherwood, and I will let no suspicious fellow pass 
this way, unless he can give a better account of him- 
self than you have done, I promise you. 

King. Very well, sir ; I am very glad to hear the 
king has so good an officer ; and siftce I find you have 
his authority, I will give you a better account of my- 
self, if you will do me the favor to hear it. 

Miller. You don't deserve it, I believe ; but let's 
hear what you can say for yourself. 

King. I have the honor to belong to the king as 
well as you, and perhaps should be as unwilling to see 
any wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt 
in this forest, and the chase leadmg us to-day a great 
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way from home, I am benighted in this wood, and 
have lost my way. 

Miller. This does not sound well; if you hate 
been a hunting, pray where is your horse '? 

King. I have tired my horse so that he lay down 
under me, and I was obliged to leave him. » 

Miller. If I thought I might believe this, now. 

King. I am not used to lie, honest man. 

Miller. What, do you live at court, and not lie ! 
That's a likely story, indeed ! 

King. Se thKt as it will, I speak truth now, I as- 
sure you ; and to convince you of it, if you will attend 
me to Nottingham, or give me a night's lodging in 
your house, here is something to pay you for your 
trouble, {offering money) ; and if that is not sufficient, 
I will satisfy you in the morning to your utmost 
desire. * 

Miller. Aye, now I am convinced you are a cour- 
tier ; here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large pro- 
mise for to-morrow, both in a breath. Here, take it 
again ; John Cockle is no courtier. He can do what 
he ought without a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must 
own, and I should be glad, methinks, to be further 
acquainted with thee. 

Miller. Prithee don't thee and thou me at this rate. 
I suppose I am as good a man as yourself, at least. 

King. Sir, I beg pardon. 

Miller. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don't 
love to be too familiar with you until I am satisfied as 
to your horfesty.^ 

King. You ar# right. But what am I to do '? 
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Miller. You may do what you please. You are 
twelve miles from Nottingham, and all the way 
through this thick wood ; but if you are resolved upon 
going thither to-night, I will put you in the road and 
direct you the best I can ; or if you will accept of such 
poor entertainment as a miller can give, you shall be 
welcome to stay all night, and in the morning I will 
go with you myself. 

King. And cannot ydu go with me to-night ? 

Miller. I would not go with you to-night if you 
were the king himself. 

King. Then I must go with you, I think. 
{Enter a courtier in haste.) 

Courtier. Ah ! is your majesty safe ? We have 
hunted the forest over to find you. 

Miller. How ! are you the king ! {Kneels.) Your 
majesty will pardon the ill usage you have received. 
{The King draws his sword.) His majesty surely will 
not kill a servant for doing his duty too faithfully ! 

King. No, my good fellow. So far from having 
any thing to pardon, I am much your debtor. I can- 
not tliink but so good and honest a man will make a 
worthy and honorable knight. Rise, Sir John Cockle, 
and receive this sword as a badge of knighthood, and 
a pledge of my protection ; and to support your no- 
bility, and in some measure requite you for the pleas- 
ure you have done us, a thousand crowns a year shall 
be your revenue. 
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LESSON XCII. 



PEDIGREE. 



Mary. Aunt Betty, why are you always mending 
that old picture 1 

Aunt Betty. Old picture, Miss ! and pray who told 
you to call it an old picture ? 

Mary. Pray, aunt, is it not an old picture ? I am 
sure it looks ragged enough to be old. 

Aunt Betty. And pray, niece, is it not ten times 
more raluable on that account 1 I wish I could ever 
make you entertain a proper respect for your family. 

Mary. Do I not respect the few that remain of 
them, and yourself among the rest? But what has 
that old — what shall I call it? — to do with our family ? 

Aunt Betty. It is our family coat of arms — the only 
document which remains to establish the nobility and 
purity of our blood. 

Mary. What is purity of blood, aunt ? I am sure 
f. overheard Mrs. Pimpleton say your complexion was 
almost orange, and she believed it arose from some 
impurity of the blood. 

Aunt Betty. Tut tut, you hussy ! I am sure my 
complexion will not suflFer by a comparison with any 
of the Pimpleton race. [Tossing up her head.^ But 
that is neither here nor there : it matters not what the 
complexion is, or the present state of the blood, pro- 
vided the source is pure. Do people drink the less 
water because it filtrates through clay ? 

Mary. But what is pure and noble blood, aunt ? 

Aunt Betty. Blood, my dear, which has proceeded 
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from some great and celebrated man, through the veins 
of many generations, without any tniiiture with vulgar 
blood. 

Mary, Then whom did we proceed from, aunt 
Betty 1 

Aunt Betty, From Sir Gregory McGrincell, who 
lived in the time of^ Elizabeth, and left sons a dozen, 
from the youngest of whom, James McGrincell, gen- 
tleman, we are descended. 

Mary. What does a gentleman mean, aunt ? 

Aunt Betty. It means one who' has too high a sense 
of his ancestry to engage in any of what are vulgarly 
called the useful employments. 

Mary. It must mean a lazy man, then, I should., 
think. Was he not extremely poor, aunt ? 
. Aunt Betty. Poor 1 What is poverty in the scale 
of nobility ? It is the glory of our house, that they 
have always preferred honorable poverty to disgrace- 
ful industry. 

Mary, Why, aunt, everybody does not think as 
you do. I heard the parson's wife say you would be a 
better Christian, and serve your maker more faith* 
fully, by doing something profitable, than by spend- 
ing your time in idleness, and depending upon the 
church for support. 

Aunt Betty, She had better mind her own business, 
and not slander her parishioners. Mighty well, in- 
deed ! if the descendant of Sir Gregory McGrincell is 
to be taught her duty to her ancestors by the daughter 
of a ploughman, and the wife of a country parson ! 

Mary. I am sure she is a very good woman, and 
my mother considers her a pattern of humility. 

.^hffsf Betty. IXd she disjAsiy Viet WfiL\]&t) vii walk- 
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ing before me at the deacon's funeral ? Answer me 
that. 

Mary. She had not the arrangement of the protes- 
uon, aunt. 

»Aunt Betty. She ought to have known her place, 
however. I shall take care how I go to any more 
Tulgar funerals to be insulted,! promise you. 

Mary. I can not see what should make us better 
than our neighbors, for my mother once told me that 
your grandfather was only a hostler. 

^unt Betty. Your mother takes a great deal of 
pains to expose the dark spots in our escutcheon. But 
did she ever tell you that, when my grandfather was 
engaged in that profession, it was customary for gen- 
>-*tlemen to be their own grooms ? No, I'll warrant 
not. 

Mary. Then there is no disgrace in any employ- 
ment, if it be only fashionable 1 

Jlimt Betty. None at all, my dear ; for Count 
Rumford was a cook, and Sir Isaac Newton a spectacle 
maker. 

Mary. But of what use is our noble blood in this 
country, aunt, where merit alone is respected 1 

Av/nt Betty. Merit, indeed ! and what have we to 
do with merit 1 It is well enough for those of vulgar 
origin to possess merit 'j the well-born dp not need it. 

Mary. How did our great ancestor obtain his title, 
then ? 

Aunt Betty. O, to be sure, the founder of a family 
must do something to deserve his title. 

Mary. What did Sir Gregory do ? 

Avnt Betty. Do ! why, he painted so flattering a 

IS 
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likeness of Queen Elizabeth, that she knighted him 
immediately. 

Mary, Then he was a painter by trade % 

Aunt Betty, By trade ! The minx will drive me 
distracted. Be it known to you, miss, we have never 
had a tradesman in our family ; and I trust I never 
shall live to see it so degraded. Painting was merely 
Sir Gregory's profession. 

Mary. I hope I shall learn in time to make the 
proper distinctions ; but I fear it will be difficult, for 
my mother always taught me to allow no other dis^ 
tinction than that of personal worth, and I must con- 
fess I do not see the propriety of any other. 

Aunt Betty, No, and I presume you never wiU^ 
while your mother entertains her present low ideas of 
meritorious industry^ as she pleases to call the occupa- 
tion of those who are mean enough to work for their 
living. I did hope to make you sensible of tbe dig- 
nity of your descent ; but I now find I must look else- 
where for an^eir to my invaluable legacy — this pre- 
cious, precious coat of arms. 



LESSON XCIII. 

FORTUNE'S FROLIC. 

(iZo&tn Roughhead discovered raking hay ) 

Robin. Ah ! work, work, work ! all day long, and 
no5&ch thcnj^a^stoppifiganvoment to rest ! for there's 
bld^Shadks; the steward, always upon the lookout; 
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and if he sees one, slap he has it <}own in his book, 
and then there's a sixpence gone plump. {Comes for- 
ward,) I do hate that old chap, and that's the truth 
on't. Now if I was lord of this place I'd make one 
rule — there should be no such thing as work ; it should 
be one long holiday all the year round. Your great 
folks have strange whims in their heads, that's for sar- 
tin. I don't know what to make of 'um, not I. Now, 
there's all yon great park there, kept for his lordship 
to look at, and his lordship has not seen it these 
twelve years. Ah ! if it was mine, I'd let all the vil- 
lagers turn their cows in there, and it should not cost 
'em a farthing ; then, as the parson said last Sunday, 
I should be as rich as any in the land, for I should 
have the blessings of the poor. Dang it ! here comes 
Snacks. Now I shall get a fine jobation, I suppose. 
{Enter Snacks, bowing very obsequiously — Robin takes 
.his hat off^ and stands staring at him,) 

Rob. I be main tired. Master Snacks ; so I stopt to 
rest myself a little. I hope you'll excuse it. I won- 
der what the dickens he's grinning at. {^side.) 

Snacks. Excuse it ! I hope your lordship's infinite 
goodness and condescension will excuse your lord- 
ship's most obsequious, devoted, and very humble ser- 
vant, Timothy Snacks, who is come ipto the presence' 
of your lordship, for the purpose ,of informing your 
lordship — 

Rob. Lordship ! he, hc,^ he J Wall ! I never knew 
as I had a hump beforel Why, Master Snacks, you 
grow funny in youY old age. 

* Snacks. No, my lord, I know myckilgp^bette^f I 
should never think of being funny with a lord.- ' * " ' Vi- 
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Rob. What lord t Oh, yoa mean the Lord Hanji 
I suppose. No, no, you must not be too funny with 
him, or he'll be after playing the very deuce with you. 

Snacks. I say, I should never think of jesting with 
a person of your lordship's dignified character. 

Rob. Dig — dig — what ? Why, now I look at you, 
I see how it is ; you are mad. I wonder what- quar* 
ter the moon's in. Dickens ! how your 'eyes do roll ! 
I never saw you so before. How came they to let 
you out alone 1 

Snacks. Your lordship b most graciously pleased 
to be facetious. 

Rob. Why, what gammon are you at! Don't 
come near me, for you've been bit by a mad dog ; Fm 
sure you have. 

Snacks. If your lordship would be so kind as 
to read this letter, it would convince your lordship. 
Will your lordship condescend ? 

Rob. Why, I would condescend, but for a few rea- 
sons ; and one of 'em is, that I can't read. 

Snacks, I think your lordship is perfectly right ; 
for these pursuits are too low for one of your lord- 
ship's nobility. 

Rob. Lordship, and lordship again ! I'll tell you 
what, Master Snacks — let's have no more of your fun, 
for I won't stand it any longer, for all you be steward 
here. My name's Robin Roughhead, and if you don't 
choose to call me by that name, I shan't answer you, 
that's flat. I don't like him well enough to stand his 
jokes, {^side,) 

Snacks. Why, then, Master Robin, be so kind as 
to attend) whilst I read this letter. {Reads.) ^^Sir, — 
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This is to inform you, that my Lord Lackwit died this 
morning, after a very short illness ; during which he 
declared that he had been married, and had an heir to 
his estate : the woman he married was commonly 
called, or known, by the name of Roughhead : she was 
poor and illiterate, and, through motives of false 
shame, his lordship never acknowledged her as his 
wife. She has been dead some time since, and left 
behind her a son, called Robin Roughhead. Now this 
said Robin is the legal heir to the estate. I have 
therefore sent you the necessary writings to put him 
into immediate possession, according to his lordship's 
last will and testament. Yours to command, 

"Kit ComciLj ^tfy at Law^^ 

Rob. What ! — ^What, all mine ? the houses, the 
trees, the fields, the hedges, the ditches, the gates, the 
horses, the dogs, the cats, the cocks, and the hens, 
and the cows, and the bulls, and the pigs, and the — 
what! are they, are they all mine? and I, Robin 
Roughhead, am the rightful lord of all this estate ? 
Don't keep me a minute, now, but tell me, is it so ? 
Make haste, .ell me — quick, quick ! 

Snacks. I repeat it, the whole estate is yours. 

Rob. Huzza ! Huzza ! {Catches off Snack^s hat 
and wig.) Set the bells a ringing ; set the ale a run- 
ning ; set — go get my hat full of guineas to make a 
scramble with ; call all the tenants together. I'll 
lower their rents — ^I'll — 

Snacks. I hope your lordship will do me the favor 
to— 

Rob. Why, that may be as it happens; I can't 
tell. {Carelessly.) 
Y 
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Snacks. Will yoar lordship dine at the caide 
to-day 1 

Bob. Yes. 

Snacks. What would your lordship choose for 
dinner 1 

Rob. Beef-steaks and onions, and plenty of 'em. 

Snacks. Beef-atealn^Md onions ! What a dish for 
a lord 1 He'll be a savory bit for my daughter, though^ 
{Jlside.) 

Rob. What ddse- you at there, Snacks ? Go, ge^ 
me the guineas — ^m^ike haste ; I'll have the scramble^ 
and then Fll go to Dolly, and tell her the news. 

Snacks. Dolly ! Pray, my lord, who's Dolly ] 

Rob. Why, Dolly is to be my lady, * and youf 
mistress, if I find you honest ei^ough to keep you in. 
my employ. ' I 

Snacks. He rather smokes me. {^sid?..) 1 have 
a beauteous daughter, who is allowed to be the very 
pink of perfection. 

Rob. Hang ypur daughter ! I have got something 
else to think of : don't talk to me of your daughter : 
stir your stumps, and get the money. 

Snacks. I am your lordship's most obsequious. 
Zounds ! what a peer of the realm ! {.Sside and 
exit.) 

^ Rob. nil ha ! ha ! What work I will make in 
the village ! Work ? no, there shall be no such thing 
as work : it shkll be, all play. Where shall I go ? 
Fll go to — no, I won't go there ! Fll go to Farmer 
Hedgestkkes, and tell him — no, Fll not go there ; Fll 
go —Fll go' nowhere ; yes, I will; Fll go everywhere ; 
Fll be neither here nor there, nor any where else. 
How pleased Dolly will be when she hears — ^ 
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{Hiter villagers^ shouting.) 
Dick, Tom, Jack, how are you, my lads-l Here's 
news for you ! Come, stand round, make a ring, and 
PU make a bit of a speech to you. {They all get 
round him.) First of all, I suppose Snacks has told 
you that I'm your landlord 1 

Villagers. We are all glad of it. 

Rob. So am I ; and I'll make you all happy ; I'll 
lower all your rents. 
• j}//. Huzza ! long live Lord 'RcAin ! 

Rob. You shan't pay no rent at all ! 

Ml. Huzza ! huzza ! long live Lortl Robin ! 

Rob. I'll have no poor people in the parish, for 
I'll make 'em all rich ; I'll have no widows, for I'll 
marry ^em all. {Ml shout.) I'll have no orphan 
children, for I'll father 'em all myself; and if that's 
not doing as a lord should do, then I say I know no- 
thing about the matter — ^that's all. ^ 

Ml. Huzza I huzza ! 

{Enter Snacks.) 

Snacks. I have brought your lordship the money. 
He means to make 'em fly, so I have taken care the 
guineas shall be all light, {^iside.) 

Rob. Now, then, young and old, great and small, 
little and tall, merry men all, here'j^ 'ftmong you. 
{Throv>s the money: they scramble.) J^fow you've got 
your pockets filled, eiome to the <:astle, and Fll fill all 
your mouths for you. {VUlagets carry him off, shout- 
ing — Snacks follows.) 
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LESSON XCIV. 

A SCENE IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 

We first came to the verge of the precipice, from 
which the water takes its leap upon a platform that 
projects with the rock many feet over the chasm. 
Here we gazed into the dell and the basin into which 
the stream pours itself from the beetling clifif. But 
the prospect from this point is far less thrilling than 
from below ; and we accordingly began our descent. 
Winding round the crags, and following a foot-path 
between the overhanging trees, we gradually, and 
with some difficulty, descended so far as to' have a 
fine view of the station which we had just left. The 
scene here is magnificent beyond description. Far 
under the blackened canopy of everlasting rock, that 
shoots above to an alarming extent over the abyss, the 
eye glances round a vast and regular amphitheatre, 
which seems to be the wild assembling-place of all the 
spirits of the storms, — so rugged, so deep, so secluded, 
and yet so threatening does it appear ! Down from 
the midst of the cliff that overarches this wonderful 
excavation, and dividing in the midst the gloom that 
seems to settle within it, comes the foaming torrent, 
splendidly relieved upon the black surface of the eiH 
during walls, and throvnng its wreaths of mist alon(iC 
the frowning ceiling. Following the guide that had 
brought us thus far down the chasm, we passed into 
the amphitheatre, and, moving under the terrific pro- 
iection^ stooA in the centre of this sublime and stu- 
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pendous work ; — ^the black, iron-bound rocks behind 
us, and the snowy cataract springing between us and 
the boiling basin, ^which still lay under our feet. Here 
the scene was unparalleled. Here seepied to be the 
theatre for a people to stand in, and behold the pro- 
digies and fearful wonders of the Almighty, and feel 
their own insignificance. Here admiration and aston- 
ishment come unbidden over the soul, and the most 
obdurate heart feels that there is something to be 
grateful for. Indeed, the scene from this spot is so 
sublime, and so well calculated to impress the feelings 
with a sense of the power and grandeur of nature, 
that, apart from all other considerations, it is worthy 
of long journeying and extreme toil to behold it. 
Having taken refreshment, we descended to the ex- 
treme depth of the ravine, and, with certain heroic 
ladies, who somehow dared the perils of the path, we 
gazed from this place upon the sheet of water, falling 
froQi a height of more than two hundred and fifty feet. 
This is a matter of vrhich Niagara would not speak 
lightly ; and there is wanting only a heavy fall of 
water to make this spot not only magnificent — for that 
it is now — but terribly sublime. Mountains ascend 
and overshadow it ; crags and precipices project them- 
selves in menacing assembls^es all about, as though 
frowning over a ruin which they are oply waiting some 
fiat to make yet more appalling. Nature has hewed 
out a resting place for man, where he may linger, and 
gaze, and admire ! Below him shi^ awakeiis her thun- 
der, and darts 'her lightning ; above'imn she lifts still 
loftier summits, and round him' she flings her spray 
and her rainbows ! 
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TO SENECA lake: 

On thy fair bosom , silrer lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sftil| 

And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 

On thy fair bosom, waveless stream. 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north wind, heave their foam. 

And curl around the dashing oar. 
As late the boatman hies him home. 

How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide. 

And see the mist of mantling blue 

Float round the distant mountain's side I 

At midnight hour, as shines the mooh, 

A sheet of silver spreads below. 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow 

On thy fair bosom^silver lake, 

O ! I could ever sweep the oar. 
When early birds at morning wake, 

And evening tells us toil is o'er. 



GENERAL AND SPECIAL BULES 

roK 
PRONOUNCING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Deduced from the composition of the words themselves, and im 
most cases, giving an infallible Role, by which to determine 
on what syllable the fnain accent should mil. This point being 
settled, the places of the semi-accents cannot be mistaken. 



EXPLANATI.ONS. 

For the definition of a prefix and suffix, see pages 113 
and 130 of "To\*^n*s Speller." 

By the root of a word, we mean that part which helongs 
exclusively to the primitive form, and is not combined with 
any other word, syllable, or letter ; as preu. 

By a separable prefix, we mean that part which may be 
taken from the primitive root, and leave a significant Eng- 
lish word ; as from impress^ im may be thus taken. 

By an inseparable prefix is meant, such combination of 
a word, syllable, or letter, with the root^ that as an English 
word, a separation of the parts would destroy the English 
signification of both ; as depute^ which, in Latin, is com- 
posed of de^ and puto^ \ai in English they may not be 
separated. \ 

The classical scholar will readily distinguish what are 
prefixes, at sight ; and the English scholar, by a little at- 
tention to Town's Analysis, can do the same. 

Penult, means the last syllable but one. 

Antepenult, is the last syllable but two. 

Rules for applying suffixes, see page 110 of "Speller.'* 

It is believed the following Rules will not only contri- 
bute to uniformity in pronunciation, but aid in settling the 
disputed accent of many words. 

I. General Rule. — Words of two syllables, the first of 
which is a separable, or inseparable prefix, commonly take 
the accent on the second; as de-bdse, procl^m; but if 
the^r5^ syllable partakes of the root, the accent generally 
falls on the first ; as ur-gent^ idl-ent. 
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Note.— rhi9 rnlt has an extensive application, and the main 
exceptions are found in those words which may be used, either 
as nouM or verbt. When used as nouns, the accent, in most 
eases, rests on the first syllable; as, ku Ss'trudthU cdn-duct ; but 
when used as verbs, the accent conunonly falls on the second ; as, 
to ex'traet, to eon-duct. 

1st Rule. All words of one syllable, becoming words 
of tux) syllables, by adding the following single suffixes, 
as seen italicised in the examples, invariably retain the 
accent on the first syllable ; viz : 

art-u^ fear-/tt/ 

hoj-hood form-o/ 

dear-ance fool-u^ 

class-tc frail-^y 

duke-dom farm-er 

drunk-arci flux-ton 

dark-en good-neM 

beast-/y hope-/eM 

2d Rule. All words of one syllable, becoming words of 
three or four syllables, by the addition of the following 
combined suffixes, as italicised, always retain the fhain 
accent on the first syllable ; vi? : 



}U6t-ict 


serv-ont 


learn-ed 


. solv-«n* 


mass-tve 


tru-wm 


peer-a^e 


town-«Atjp 


pomp-oiM 


tire- some 


pave-mcn^ 


team-«^er 


press-urs 


waJk-ui^ 


penn-o/c 





act-toe/y 

a.ci-uaie 

tiCt-iveness 

hrut-alize 

care-lessly 

clown-iskly 

child-ishness 

charm- tngneee 

class-ica//y 

change-a6/eneee 



faith-/ti/neee 

fals-t/loi/e 

fawn-tng/y 

^x-ednets 

fault- t/y 

fat-a/um 

foim-alisi 

fruit- ery 

Ij^rd-ened 

joy-fully 



just-ify 

learn-eii/y 

love-/tne«e 

loath-eomeneee 

loae-«oine^y 

lax-o/tve 

pay-a6/e 

peace-a62y 

pomp- ott«/y 

pomp-oueneee 



shame-Zeeenete 

shagg-edneM 

scar-i^ytng 

sweet-entng 

sens-f<tve/y 

san-a^tvefieet 

8en8-i6/y 

tend-ency 

verb-a//y 

dust-tneee 



3d Rule. — All words of three or more syllables, ending 
in ability t ibility, ical^ ity or ety^ have the main accent, 
invariably, on the antepenult; as sensibility, ccon6mical, 
curiosity. 

Note. — ^When two vowels come together in words ending in ity^ 
the one under accent is always long, as Deity. If one consonant 
intervene, all are short except u; as ISvlty. If two consonants 
intervene, u is shortf as cilrvity« 

4th Rule. All that numerous class of words consisting 
of no' more than three syllables, the last letter of which is 
y, not preceded, by a vowel, as in attorney ^nox mute e be- 
fore 2y, as in 'profusely y are very uniformly accented on 
the drst syllable, as ftlony, ixlety* 
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5th Sule. All words ending in tion, sion, ion, cious, 
tious, ciate, tiate, cient, tient, tial, tia, cian, cial, cia, ceous, 
geous, gious, and geon, when pronounced in one syllable^ 
invariably take the main accent on the syllable preceding 
those terminations ; as confederition. Nothing but ity 
after aZ, in words in ion, ever removes the accent ; as nd- 
tion, national, nationdlity. 

Note. — When the above terminations are preceded by a vowel, 
it is very uniformly long; as loquacioaS| unle88.it be t, which is 
uniformly short; as ambition. 

6th Rule. All words of three or more syllables, having 
the following terminations, viz : cracy, gamy, graphy, 
logy, machy, metry, nomy, phony, pathy, tomy, thropy, 
lysis, ferous, gerous, vorous, always take the accent on 
the antepenult, as: 

anatomy geography the61ogy V armigerous 

antipathy deuidcracy polyg'amy pestiferous 

astr6nomy .geometry philanthropy carnivorous 
analysis the6machy sym'phony 

Note. — No change in the above terminations, as astronomy into 
astronomer, &c. ; nor any addition of prefixes or suii^s, except 
cian, ial, and tc, ever changes the place of accent. 

7th Rule. All words ending in ics, (politics excepted,) 
are accented on the penult; as 6ptics, mechanics. 

8th Rule. Words ending in ic when a suffix, and with 
few exceptions when otherwise, are accented on the penult; 
as dramatic, alphabetic. 

Note. — The suffix tc, when added to words of more than one 
syllable, always changes the place of accent; as method, methodic; 
except in six cases, as ch61eric. 

9th Rule. All words of itoo syllables, ending in le, in- 
cluding no other vowel in the same syllable, are always 
accented on the first, as circle ; but if the word consist of 
more than two syllables, the accent, with few exceptions, 
falls on the antepenult ; as drticle. 

Note. — The suffixes able and ible never fall under this rule, 
except the world a-ble. Words of two syllables frequently add 
r, as c6bbler; but never change the accent. 

10th Rule. Words of three or more syllables, ending in 
ate, with a single consonant between the vowel of the 
penult syllable and ate, (including cr and^r;) or with no 
consonant intervening, take the accent on the antepenult ; 
as fdb-ri-cate, re-tiU-i-ate, c6a«8e^ci»it«. BxxV^ltvtto ^^^ufeor 
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nants, other than cr nnd tr intervene, the accent is on the 
penult; as in-c^r-nate. 

Note. — The exceptions are, m&gistrate, legislate, potentate, 
peregrinate, and a few words always known by the doubling of 1. 

RxMABK. — This is evidence that eontemplatef eompttuate, and 
such words of disputed accent, tkotUd come under the rule of 
double consonants. . Words in aie oAen drop e, and take ton, adding 
a syllable, and changing the accent; as em-u-late, em-u-la-tion. 
Rule 6. 

11th Rule. Words in ment of three or more syllables, 
ending the peimlt in aze, ish^ or a vo?oel, take the accent 
on the antepenult, as banishment; but if the penult end 
with a consonant, mute e, or a dipkt/umg, the accent rests 
on the penult, as department, confinement, enjoyment. 

Note. — The exceptions are but few, and easily distinguished. 
Mf ary, and ative, always bring the accent to mentj as lliment, 
aliment, al-ary, firgument, argumentative. 

12th Rule. All words of three syllables in able, ihhy 
ahly, ihly, and all words oi frmr syllables, in ableness, 
ibleness, are accented on the lirst, as movable, blasaable- 
ness. ^ 

13th Rule. All words in tive, preceded by a single con- 
sonant, mp or 72C, and all words in ive, preceded by s or c, 
(except substantive and adjective,) are accented on the 
penult ; as illdsive, retentive, comprehensive, 

14th Rule. All words of three syllables in ary and ory, 
(except canary and vagary,) are accented on the first, as 
sdlary, m6mory. 
Note. — Canary and vagary ought not to be exceptions. 

15th Rule. All words in ary and ory, preceded by 5, or 
in which tary and tory, are preceded by p or c, are ac- 
cented on the antepenult ; as persudsory, peremptory. 
The only exceptions are Adversary, with five others, 
doubling 5; as promissory. But all other words of four 
syllables ardyy in this class, are accented on the first, as. 
monitory. 

II. General Rule. Two methods for finding the accented 
syllable in all words of Tnore than three syllables, in ive or 
able, and of more than four in ary and ory, 1st. The 
accent, very uniformly, rests on the first syllable of the 
root, as con-f6rmable. If a single letter of the root unites 
with a prefijt, of that letter \& dou\A^A ^ox e\l.^honY^ it usu- 
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ally carries the accent ; as practicable. 2d. When the 
words of these terminations are accurately divided into 
their proper syllables, according to the established rules 
of syllibication, the accent, with very few exceptions, falls 
on the first syllable ending with a consonant-, and preceding 
those terminations, as cotemporary. 

Note. — Nearly all exceptions to this second method are words 
in which the antepenult syllable ends in on, or, it, er, or menti as 
pirdonable, habitable, confederative, &c. 

16th Rule. All words of more than two syllables in/y, 
invariably take the accent on the antepenult; as gl6rify, 
pers6nify. 

17th Rule. Words of three or more syllables in aus^ 
having a single consonant between the vowel of the penult 
syllable and ous, or with no consonant intervening, are 
accented on the antepenult ; as parsimonious. But if tivo 
consonants intervene, the accent is on the penult ; as tre- 
mendous. 

Note. — The exceptions do not exceed twelve words, two of 
which, canorous and sonorous, ought not to be included. 

ISth Rule. Asy es, is or os, preceding ent or ence, as the 
last syllable, are always under accent ; as convalescent. 

19th Rule. Words of three or jnore syllables in awjf, ent, 
ance and ence, when a single consonant comes between the 
vowel of the penult syllable and the vowel of the final 
syllable, or when no consonant intervenes, are accented 
on the antepenult, as equivalent ; but if tivo consonants 
intervene, or the final syllable or penult contains a diph- 
thong, the accent falls on the penuh; as refiilgent, 
achievance, convenient. 

Note. — ^The exceptions in this numerous class of words are but 
few. Under the first clause of the rule, they may commonly be 
known by u, v, r, or t, before ant or ent ; and in the second clause 
by Sj st, or //, before ant or ent. M and ial always bring the ac- 
cent to ent; as parent, parental, o6nsequent, consequential. 

Remark. — Most words in cy are derived from those ending in 
ant, ent, ance, ence, or ate, bv dropping t and e final, and adding 
y or cy ; as urgent, urgency, dt^licate, delicacy. Cy always adds 
a syllable, but never changes the accent. 

III. General Rule. Words of more than ttoo syllables, 
the last two letters of which are aZ, an, ar, or um, having 
but one consonant (and oftentimes nom] beV^^^XLXJw^^^-^^ 
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of the penult syllable and those terminations, are very 
generally accented on the antepenult, as ma-t£-ritfi ; but 
if two consonants intervene, the accent commonly falls on 
the penult ; as diurnal. 

Note. — ^The terminations orial and lar nniformlj accent the 
antepenult. The main exceptions to the rule are, when v, «, or 
f precede those terminations, when it usually falls on the penult; 
as i(l''al. 

20th Rule. Words of three syllables in tze, ist, um^ are 
uniforinly accented on the first ; as legalize. But if the 
word coDsist of /our or more svllables, the accent, with 
very few exceptions, is one on the pre-antepenult ; as par« 
ticularize, presbyterianism. 

Note. — The exceptions are among such words as have prefixes; 
as extemporize, monopolize, marking the root by accent. 

21st Rule. Words of more than tufo syllables in ude^ are 
accented on the antepenult ; as latitude, decrepitude. 

22d Rule. Words of three syllables, the first two of 
which are prefixes, and words ending in ade^ are very uni- 
formly accented on the last ; as intercede, lemonade. 

23d Rule. Words ending in ure, with few exceptions, 
take the accent on the first syllable of the root ; as figure, 
literature ; pro-cAre, cw-closure. 

Observation. — After the place of accent has bevD' found in tho 
several classes ofword^, according to the above Rules, thousands 
of other words are, by prefixes and suffixes, afterwards formed 
from them. The accent, however, a:» Jirtt founds is seldom 
changed by any suffixes subsequently added, except by such as 
come under Special Rules. For a single example of this, take a 
word in a/c, coming under Rule 10, as: — 

Communicate, ed, ing, ble, bleness, ive, ively, iveness, ory, 
ton, bility. Here the accent remains unchanged, till ton and bility 
are added, when it is removed, as per Rules 5th and 3d. 

In a few instances, the adding of a prefix or suffix, throws 
back the first Utter of the root to the prefix, and with it the ac- 
cent; as pro-bate, rcp-ro-bate, pre-fer, prcf-er-ence. No suffixes 
move the accent after fixed by ie or out; as dr&-ma, dra-mat-ic, 
al, ally, mel-o-dy, me-16-di-ous, ously, ousnsss. Many of the sof- 
. fixes go in families, as faith-ful, fully, fulUness, less, lessly, less- 
ness, co-here, ent, ence, ently, ency, &c. 
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